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A STORY IN 


HE had walked with her friend to 
S the top of the wide steps of the 

Muse im, those that descended from 
the galleries of painting, and then, after 
the young man had left her, smiling, 
looking back, waving all gayly and ex- 
pressively his hat and stick, had watched 
him, smiling too, but with a different in- 
tensity—had kept him in sight till he 
passed out of the great door. She might 
have been waiting to see if he would 
turn there for a last demonstration; 
which was exactly what he did, renew- 
ing his cordial gesture and with his look 
of glad devotion, the radiance of his 
young face, reaching her across the great 
space, as she felt, in undiminished truth. 
Yes, so she could feel, and she remained 
a minute even after he was gone; she 
gazed at the empty air as if he had filled 
it still. asking herself what more she 
wanted and what, if it didn’t signify 
glad devotion, his whole air could have 
repres¢ nted. 

She was at present so anxious that 
she could wonder if he stepped and 
smiled like that for mere relief at sep- 
aration; yet if he wanted, in that degree, 
to break the spell and escape the danger 
why did he keep coming back to her, and 
why, for that matter, had she felt safe 
a moment before in letting him go? She 
felt safe, felt almost reckless—that was 
the proof—so long as he was with her: 
but the chill came as soon as he had gone, 
when she took the measure, instantly, of 
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all she yet missed. She might now have 
been taking it afresh, by the testimony 
of her charming clouded eyes and of the 
rigor that had already replaced her 
beautiful play of expression. Her radi- 
ance, for the minute, had “ carried” as 
far as his, travelling on the light wings 
of her brilliant prettiness—he, on his 
side, not being facially handsome, but 
only sensitive, clean and eager. Then, 
with its extinction, the sustaining wings 
dropped and hung. 

She wheeled about, however, full of a 
purpose; she passed back through the 
pictured rooms, for it pleased her, this 
idea of a talk with Mr. Pitman—as 
much, that is, as anything could please 
a young person so troubled. It happened 
indeed that when she saw him rise at 
sight of her from the settee where he had 
told her five minutes before that she 
would find him, it was just with her 
nervousness that his presence seemed, as 
through an odd suggestion of help, to 
connect itself. Nothing truly would be 
quite so odd for her ease as aid pro- 
ceeding from Mr. Pitman; unless perhaps 
the oddity would be even greater for him- 
self—the oddity of her having taken into 
her head an appeal to him. 

She had had to feel alone with a 
vengeance — inwardly alone and _ mis- 
erably alarmed—to be ready to “ meet,” 
that way, at the first sign from him, 
the successor to her dim father in her 
dim father’s lifetime, the second of her 
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mother’s two divorced husbands. It 
made a queer re lation for her; a rela- 
tion that struck her at this moment as 
less edifying, less natural and graceful 
than it would have been even for her 
remarkable mother—and still in spite of 
this parent’s third marriage, her union 
with Mr. Connery. from whom she was 
informally separated. It was at the back 
of Julia’s head as she approached Mr. 
Pitman, or it was at least somewhere 
deep within her soul, that if this last of 
Mrs. Connery’s withdrawals from the 
matrimonial yoke had received the sanec- 
tion of the Court (Julia had always 
heard, from far back, so much about the 
“Court ”) she herself, as after a fashion, 
in that event, a party to it, would not 
have had the cheek to make up—which 
was how she inwardly phrased what she 
was doing—to the long, lean, loose, 
slightly cadaverous gentleman who was 
a memory. for her, of the period from 
her twelfth to her seventeenth year. She 
had got on with him, perversely, much 
better than her mother had, and _ the 
bulging misfit of his duck waistcoat, with 
his trick of swinging his eye-glass, at the 
end of an extraordinarily long string, far 
over the scene, came back to her as posi- 
tive features of the image of her remoter 
youth. Her present age—for her later 
time had seen so many things happen 
gave her a perspective, 

Fifty things came up as’ she stood 
there before him, some of them floating 
in from the past, others hovering with 
freshness: how she used to dodge the ro- 
tary movement made by his pince-nez 
while he always awkwardly, and kindly, 
and often funnily, talked—it had once 
hit her rather badly in the eye; how she 
used to pull down and _ straighten his 
waistcoat, making it set a little better, 
a thing of a sort her mother never did; 
how friendly and familiar she must have 
been with him for that, or else a forward 
little minx; how she felt almost capable 
of doing it again now, just to sound the 
right note, and how sure she was of the 
way he would take it if she did; how 
much nicer he had clearly been, all the 
while, poor dear man, than his wife and 
the Court had made it possible for him 
publicly to appear; how much younger 
too he now looked, in spite of his rather 
melancholy, his mildly-jaundiced, hu- 


morously-determined sallowness and _ his 
careless assumption, everywhere, from 
his forehead to his exposed and relaxed 
blue socks, almost sky-blue, as in past 
days, of creases and folds and furrows 
that would have been perhaps tragic if 
they hadn’t seemed rather to show, like 
his whimsical black eyebrows, the vague 
interrogative arch. 

Of course he wasn’t wretched if he 
wasn’t more sure of his wretchedness than 
that! Julia Bride would have been sure 
had she been through what she supposed 
he had! With his thick, loose black hair, 
in any ease, untouched by a thread of 
gray, and his kept gift of a cer- 
tain big-boyish awkwardness — that of 
his taking their encounter, for instance, 
so amusedly, so crudely, though, as 
she was not unaware, so eagerly too 
he could by no means have been so little 
his wife’s junior as it had been that lady’s 
habit, after the divoree, to represent him. 
Julia had remembered him as old, since 
she had so constantly thought of her 
mother as old; which Mrs. Connery was 
indeed now, for her daughter, with her 
dozen years of actual seniority to Mr. 
Pitman and her exquisite hair, the 
densest, the finest tangle of arranged sil- 
ver tendrils that had ever enhanced the 
effect of a preserved complexion. 

Something in the girl’s vision of her 
quondam stepfather as still comparatively 
young—with the confusion, the immense 
element of rectification, not to say of rank 
disproof, that it introduced into Mrs. 
Connery’s favorite picture of her own 
injured past—all this worked, even at 
the moment, to quicken once more the 
clearness and harshness of judgment, the 
retrospective disgust, as she might have 
called it, that had of late grown up in 
her, the sense of all the folly and van- 
ity and vulgarity, the lies, the perversi- 
ties, the falsification of all life in the in- 
terest of who could say what wretched 
frivolity, what preposterous policy, amid 
which she had been condemned so ig- 
norantly, so pitifully to sit, to walk, to 
grope, to flounder, from the very dawn 
of her consciousness. Didn’t poor Mr. 
Pitman just touch the sensitive nerve of 
it when, taking her in with his facetious, 
cautious eyes, he spoke to her, right out, 
of the old, old story, the everlasting little 
wonder of her beauty ? 
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“Why, you know, you’ve grown up so 
love ly you're the prettiest girl I’ve ever 
seen!” Of course she was the pret 
tiest girl he had ever seen; she was 
the prettiest girl people much mor 
privileged than he had ever seen; since 
when hadn't she been passing for the 
prettiest girl any one had ever seen‘? 
She had lived in 


ear to year, from day to day and from 


that, from far back, from 


hour to hour—she had lived for it and 
iterally by it, as who should say; but 
Mr. Pitman was somehow more illu 
minating than he knew, with the present 
lurid light that he cast upon old dates, 
old pleas, old values and old mysteries, 
not to call them old abysses: it had rolled 
over her in a swift wave, with the very 
sight of him, that her mother couldn't 
possibly have been right about him—as 
about what in the world had she ever 
been right ?—so that in fact he was sim- 
ply offered her there as one more of 
Mrs. Connery’s lies. She might have 
thought she knew them all by this time; 
but he represented for her, coming in 
just as he did, a fresh discovery, and it 
was this. contribution of freshness that 
made her somehow feel she liked him. 
It was she herse!f who, for so long, with 
her retained impression, had been right 
about him; and the rectification he repre- 
sented had a// shone out of him, ten min 
utes before, on his catching her eve whil 
she moved through the roonr with Mr. 
French. She had never doubted of his 
probable faults—which her mother had 
vividly depicted as the basest of vices; 
since som of them, and the most 
obvious (not the vices, but the faults) 
were written on him as he stood there: 
notably, for instance, the exasperating 
‘business slackness ” of which Mrs. Con- 
nery had, before the tribunal, made so 
pathetically much. It might have been, 
for that matter, the very business slack 
ness that affected Julia as presenting its 
friendly breast, in the form of a cool 
loose sociability, to her own actual ten- 
sion; though it was also true for her, 
after they had exchanged fifty words, 
that he had as well his inward fever and 
that, if he was perhaps wondering what 
was so particularly the matter with her, 
she could make out not less that some- 
thing was the matter with him. It had 
been vague, yet it had been intense, the 


mute reflection, “ Yes, ’m going to like 
him, and he’s going somehow to help 
me!” that had directed her steps so 
straight to him. She was sure even then 
of this, that he wouldn’t put to her a 
query about his former wife, that he took 
to-day no grain of interest in Mrs. Con 
nery; that his interest, such as it was 
and he couldn’t look quite like that, to 
Julia Bride’s expert perception, without 
something in the nature of a new on 
would be a thousand times different. 

It was as a value of disproof that his 
worth meanwhile so rapidly grew: the 
good sight of him, the good sound and 
sense of him, such as they were, demol 
ished at a stroke so bl ssedly much of the 
horrid inconvenience of the past that she 
thought of him, she clutched at him, for 
a general saving use, an application as 
sanative, as redemptive, as some uni 
versal healing wash, precious even to the 
point of perjury if perjury should be re 
quired. That was the terrible thing, that 
had been the inward pang with which she 
watched Basil French recede: pe rjury 
would have to come in somehow and 
somewhere—-oh so quite certainly !—be 
fore the so strange, so rare young man, 
truly smitten though she believed him, 
eould be made to rise to the occasion, be- 
fore her measureless prize could be as- 
sured. It was present to her, it had been 
present a hundred times, that if there 
had only been some one to (as it were) 
“deny everything” the situation might 
vet be saved. She so needed some one to 
lie for her—ah she so needed some one 
te lie! Her mother’s version of every 
thing, her mother’s version of anything. 
had been at the best, as they said, dis- 
counted; and she herself could but show 
of course for an interested party, how 
ever much she might claim to be none 
the less a decent girl—to whatever point, 
that is, after all that had both remotely 
and recently happened, presumptions of 
anything to be ealled deceney could 
come in. 

After what had ‘recently happened 
the two or three indirect but so worrying 
questions Mr. French had put to her—it 
would only be some thoroughly detached 
friend or witness who might effectively 
testify. An odd form of detachment cer- 
tainly would reside, for Mr. Pitman’s 
evidential character, in her mother’s hav- 
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JULIA 


ing so publicly and so_ brilliantly 

though, thank the powers, all off in North 
Dakota! 
him: and yet mightn’t it do her some 


lo he r 


mother were so little ambiguous? Th 


severed their connection with 


good, even if the harm it might 
more her mother had got divoreced—with 
her dreadful cheap-and easy second pel 
ormanee rn that linn and he r present 
extremity of alienation from Mr. Con 
rv, which enfolded beyond doubt. the 
germ of a third petition on one side or 
the othe the more her mother had dis 
tinguished he rself in the field of folly the 
worse for her own prospect with the 
Frenehe Ss, whose minds shi had guessed 
to be accessible, and with such an effect 
of dissimulated suddenness, to some in 
sidious poison. 

It was very unmistakable, in other 
words, that the more dismissed and de 
tached Mr. Pitman should have come to 
pear, the more as div reed, or at least 
as divorcing, his before-time wife would 
by the same stroke figure—so that it was 
here poor Julia could but lose herself. 
The erazy divorees only, or the half 
dozen successive and still crazier enga 


ments only—gathered fruit, bitter fruit, 
of her own incredibly allowed, her own 
insanely fostered frivolity—either of 
these twe groups of skeletons at the ban 
quet might singly be dealt with; but th 
combination, the fact of each party’s hav 
ing been so mixed-up with whatever was 
least pres¢ ntable for the other, the fact 
of their having so shockingly amused 
themselves together, made all present 
steering resemble the classic middle 
course between Sevlla and Charybdis. 

It was not, however, that she felt wholly 
a fool in having obeyed this impulse to 
pick up again her kind old friend. Sh: 
at least had never divorced him, and he 
horrid little filial evidence in Court had 
been but the chatter of a parrakeet, of 
precocious plumage and croak, repeating 
words earnestly taught her and that she 
could scarce even pronounce. Therefore, 
as far as steering went, he must for th 
hour take a hand. She might actually 
have wished in fact that he shouldn't 
now have seemed so tremendously struck 
with her; since it was an extraordinary 
situation for a girl, this crisis of her for 
tune, this positive wrong that the flagran 
ey, what she would have been ready to 
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call the very vulgarity, of her good looks 
ight do her at a moment when it was 
vital she should hang as straight as a 
picture on the wall. Had it ever yet be 
fallen any young woman in the world to 
wish with secret intensity that she might 
have been, for her convenience, a shad 
less inordinately pretty’ She had com 
to that, to this view of the bane, th 
primal curse, of their lavish physieal out 
fit, which had included everything and 
as to which she lumped herself resent 
fully with her mother. The only thing 
was that her mother was, thank goodness, 
still so much prettier, still so assertively, 
so publicly, so trashily, so ruinously 
pretty. Wonderful the small grimness 
with which Julia Bride put off on this 
parent the middle-aged maximum of their 
case and the responsibility of their defect. 
It cost her so little to recognize in Mrs. 
Connery at forty-seven, and in spite, or 
perhaps indeed just by reason, of the ar 
ranged silver tendrils which were so like 
some rare bird’s-nest in a morning frost, 
a facile supremacy for the dazzling effect 

it eost he r so little that he r view even 
rather exaggerated the lustre of the dif 
ferent maternal items. She would have 
put it all off if possible, all off on other 
shoulders and on other graces and other 
morals than her own, the burden of phys 
ical charm that had made so easy a 
ground, such a native favoring air, for 
the aberrations which, apparently inev- 
itable and without far consequences at 
the time, had yet at this juncture so 
much better not have been. 

She could have worked it out at her 
leisure, to the last link of the chain, the 
way their prettiness had set them trap 
alter trap, all along—had foredoomed 
them to awful ineptitude. When you 
were as pretty as that you could, by the 
whole idiotie consensus, be nothing buf 
pretty; and when you were nothing 
“but” pretty you could get into nothing 
but tight places, out of which you could 
then scramble by nothing but masses of 
fibs. And there was no one, all the while, 
who wasn’t eager to egg you on, eager to 
make you pay to the last cent the pric 
of your beauty. What creature would 
ever for a moment help you to behave as 


f something that dragged in its wake a 


bit less of a lumbering train would, on 


the whole, have been better for you? The 








consequences of being plain were only 
negative—you failed of this and that; 
but the consequences of being as they 
were, what were these but endless? 
though indeed, as far as failing went, 
your beauty too could let you in for 
enough of it. Who, at all events, would 
ever for a moment credit you, in the lux- 
uriance of that beauty, with the study, 
on your own side, of such truths as these ? 
Julia Bride could, at the point she had 
reached, positively ask herself this even 
while lucidly conscious of the inimitable, 
the triumphant and attested projection, 
all round her, of her exquisite image. It 
was only Basil French who had at last, 
in his doubtless dry, but all distinguished 
way—the way, surely as it was borne in 
upon her, of all the blood of all the 
Frenches—stepped out of the vulgar 
rank. It was only he who, by the trouble 
she discerned in him, had made her see 
certain things. It was only for him 
and not a bit ridiculously, but just beau- 
tifully, almost sublimely—that their be- 
ing “nice,” her mother and she between 
them, had not seemed to profit by their 
being so furiously handsome. 

This had, ever so grossly and ever so 
tiresomely, satistied eve ry one else; since 
every one had thrust upon them, had im- 
posed upon them, as by a great cruel con- 
spiracy, their silliest possibilities ; fencing 
them in to these, and so not only shut- 
ting them out from cthers, but mounting 
guard at the fenee, walking round and 
round outside it, to see they didn’t es- 
cape, and admiring them, talking to 
them, through the rails, in mere terms 
of chaff, terms of chucked cakes and ap- 
ples—as if they had been antelopes or 
Ze bras, or even some superior sort of per- 
f dancing, bear. It had been 
reserved for Basil French to strike her 


forming, « 


as willing to let go, so to speak, a pound 
or two of this fatal treasure if he might 
only have got in exchange for it an ounce 
or so more of their so much less obvious 
and less published personal history. Yes, 
it described him to say that. in addition 
to all the rest of him, and of his personal 
history, and of his family, and of theirs, 
in addition to their social posture, as 
that of a serried phalanx, and to their 
notoriously enormous wealth and crush- 


ing respectability, she might have been 
ever so much less lovely for him if she 
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had been only—well, a little prepared to 
answer questions. And it wasn’t as if, 
quiet, cultivated, earnest, public-spirited, 
brought up in Germany, infinitely trav- 
elled, awfully like a high-caste English- 
man, and all the other pleasant things, it 
wasn’t as if he didn’t love to be with her, 
to look at her, just as she was; for he 
loved it exactly as much, so far as that 
footing simply went, as any free and 
foolish youth who had ever made the 
last demonstration of it. It was that 
marriage was, for him—and for them all, 
the serried Frenches—a great matter, a 
goal to which a man of intelligence, a 
real shy, beautiful man of the world, 
didn’t hop on one foot, didn’t skip and 
jump, as if he were playing an urchins’ 
game, but toward which he proceeded 
with a deep and anxious, a noble and 
highly just deliberation. 

For it was one thing to stare at a girl 
till she was bored with it, it was one 
thing to take her to the Horse Show and 
the Opera, and to send her flowers by the 
stack, and chocolates by the ton, and 
“great ” novels, the very latest and great- 
est, by the dozen; but something quite 
other to hold open for her, with eyes at- 
tached to eyes, the gate, moving on such 
stiff silver hinges, of the grand square 
forecourt of the palace of wedlock. The 


“ 


state of being engaged ” represented to 
him the introduction to this precinct of 
some young woman with whom his out- 
side parley would have had the duration, 
distinetly, of his own convenience. That 
might be cold-blooded if one chose to 
think so; but nothing of another sort 
would equal the high ceremony and dig- 
nity and decency, above all the grand 
gallantry and finality, of their then pass- 
ing in. Poor Julia could have blushed 
red, before that view, with the memory 
of the way the forecourt, as she now 
imagined it, had been dishonored by 
her younger romps. She had tumbled 
over the wall with this, that and the other 
raw playmate, and had played “tag” and 
leap-frog, as she might say, from corner 
to corner. That would be the “history ” 
with which, in ease of definite demand, 
she should be able to supply Mr. French: 
that she had already, again and again, 
any occasion offering, chattered and 
scuffled over ground provided, according 
to his idea, for walking the gravest of 
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JULIA 
minuets. If that then had been all their 
kind of history, hers and her mother’s, at 
least there was plenty of it: it was the 
superstructure raised on the other group 
of facts, those of the order of their hay 
ing been always so perfectly pink and 
white, so yp rfectly possessed of clothes, 
so perfectly splendid, so perfectly idiotic. 
These things had been the “ points” of 
antelope and zebra; putting Mrs. Con 
nery for the zebra, as the more remarka 
bly striped or spotted. Such were the 
lata Basil French’s inquiry would elicit: 


he rownh SIX CHL: 


gements and her moth 


er’s three nullified marriages—nine mi 
distinet little horrors in all. What on 


earth was to be done about them ? 


It was notable, she was afterwards to 
recognize, that there had been nothing of 
the famous business slackness in the pos 
itive pounce with which Mr. Pitman put 
it to her that, as soon as he had made 
her out “for sure,” identified her there 
as old Julia grown-up and gallivanting 
with a new admirer, a smarter young fel 
low than ever yet, he had had the inspira 
tion of her being exactly the good girl 
to help him. She certainly found him 
strike the hour again, with these vulgari 
ties of tone forms of speech that her 
mother had anciently described as_ by 
themselves, once he had ope ned the whol 
battery, sufficient ground for putting him 
away. Full, however, of the use she 
should have for him, she wasn’t going 
to mind trifles. What she really gasped 
at was that, so oddly, he was ahead of 
her at the start. “ Yes, I want some 
thing of you, Julia, and I want it right 
now: you can do me a turn, and I’m blest 
if my luek—which has once or twice been 
pretty good, you know—hasn’t sent you 


, 


to me.” She knew the luck he meant 

that of her mother’s having so enabled 
him to get rid of her; but it was the 
nearest allusion of the merely invidious 
kind that he would make. It had thus 
come to our young woman on the spot 
and by divination: the service he desired 
of her matched with remarkable closeness 
what she had so promptly taken into her 
head to name to himself—to name in her 
own interest, though deterred as yet from 
having brought it right out. She had 
been prevented by his speaking, the first 
thing, in that way, as if he had known 
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Mr. Freneh—which surprised her till he 
explained that every one in New York 
knew by appearance a young man of his 
so quoted wealth (“ What did she take 
them all in New York then for?”) and of 
whose marked attention to her he had 
moreover, for himself, round at clubs 
and places, lately heard. This had ae 
companied the inevitable free question 
“Was she engaged to him now ?’—which 
she had in fact almost weleomed as hold 
ing out to her the yp rch of opportunity. 
She was waiting to deal with it proper 
ly, but meanwhile he had gone on, and 
to such effect that it took them but thre¢ 
minutes to turn out, on either side, like 
a pair of pickpockets comparing, unde r 
helter, their day’s booty, the treasures 
of design concealed about their persons. 

*T want you to tell the truth for me 
as you only can. I want you to say that 
I was really all right a right as you 
know; and that I simply acted like an 
angel in a stor book, gave myself away 
to have if over.” 

“Why, my dear man,” Julia eried 
‘you take the wind straight out of my 
zails! What I’m here to ask of you is that 
you'll confess to having been even a worse 
fiend than you were shown up for; to 
having made it impossible mother should 
not take proceedings.” There!—she had 
brought it out, and with the sense of 
their situation turning to high exeite 
ment for her in the teeth of his droll 
stare, his strange grin, his characteristic 
‘Lordy, lordy! What good will that do 

uu?” She was prepared with her clear 
tatement of reasons for her appeal, and 
feared so he might have better ones for 
his own that all her story came in a 
flash. “ Well, Mr. Pitman, I want to get 
married this time, by way of a change 
but vou see we’ve been such fools that, 
when something really good at last come 
up, it’s too dreadfully awkward The 
fools we were capable of being—well, you 
know better than any one: unless perhaps 
not quite so well as Mr. Connery. It has 
got to be denied,” said Julia ard ntly 
‘it has got to be denied flat. But I 
can't get hold of Mr. Connery—Mr. Con 
nery has gone to China. Besides, if he 
were here,” she had ruefully to confess, 
‘he’d be no good—on the contrary. Ie 
wouldn’t deny anything—he’d only tell 
more. So thank heaven he’s away 
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there’s ‘haf amount of good! I’m not 
engaged yet,” she went on—but he had 
already taken her up. 

‘You're not engaged to Mr. French?’ 
It was all, clearly, a wondrous show for 
him, but his immediate surprise, oddly, 
might have been greatest for that. 

‘No, not to any one—for the seventh 
time!” She spoke as with her head held 
vell up both over the shame and _ the 
pride. “ Yes, the next time I’m engaged 
1 want something to happen. But he’s 
afraid; he’s afraid of what may be told 
him. He’s dying to tind out, and yet 
he’d die if he did! Ile wants to be 
talked to, but he has got to be talked to 
right. You eould talk to him right, Mr. 
Pitman—if you only would! He can’t 
get over mother—that I feel: he loathes 
and seorns divorees, and we've had first 


and last too many. So if he could hear 
from you that vou just made her life 
a hell—why,” Julia coneluded, “ it would 
be too lovely. If she had to go in for 


another—after having already, when I 
was little, divorced father it would 
‘sort of > make, don’t you see? one less. 
You'd do the high-toned thing by her: 
you'd say what a wretch you then were, 
und that she had had to save her life. 
In that way he mayn’t mind it. Don’t 
vou see, you sweet man?” poor Julia 
pleaded. “Oh,” she wound up as if his 
faney lagged or his seruple looked out, 
‘of course I want you to lie for me!” 

It did indeed sufficiently stagger him. 
‘It’s a lovely idea for the moment when 
I was just saving to myself—as soon as 
I saw you—that you’d speak the truth 
for me!” 

“Ah, what’s the matter with ‘you’? 
Julia sighed with an impatience not sen- 
sibly less sharp for her having so quick- 
ly scented some lion in her path. 

“Why, do vou think there’s no one in 
the world but you who has seen the cup 
of promised affection, of something really 
te be depended on, only, at the last mo- 
ment, by the horrid jostle of your elbow, 
spilled all over vou? I want to provide 
for my future too as it happens; and my 
good friend who’s to help me to that— 
the most charming of women this time 
disapproves of divorcee quite as much as 
Mr. French. Don’t you see,’ Mr. Pitman 
candidly asked, “ what that by itself must 
have done toward attaching me to her? 





She has got to be talked to—to be told 
how little I could he Ip a 
“Oh, lordy, lordy!” the girl emulous 
ly groaned. It was such a relieving ery. 
“Well, 7 won't talk to her!” she declared. 
“You won't, Julia?’ he 


echoed. “ And yet you ask of mé 


pitifully 

a 

IHlis pang, she felt, was sincere, and 
even more than she had guessed, for the 
previous quarter of an hour, he had been 
building up his hope, building it with 
her aid for a foundation. Yet was he 
going to see how their t stimony, on each 
side, would, if offered, have to conflict ¢ 
If he was to prove himself for her sake 
or, more queerly still, for that of Basil 
French’s high conservatism —a_ person 
whom there had been no other way of 
dealing with, how could she prove him, 
in this other and so different interest, a 
mere gentle sacrifice to his wife's per 
versity? She had, before him there, on 
the instant, all acutely, a sense of rising 
sickness—a wan glimmer of foresight as 
to the end of the fond dream. Every 
thing else was against her, everything in 
her dreadful past—just as if she had 
heen a person represented by some “ emo 
tional actress,” some desperate erring 
lady “hunted down” in a play; but was 
that going to be the case too with her 
own very decency, the fierce little r 
siduum deep within her, for which she 
was counting, when she came to think, 
on so little glory or even credit? Was 
this also going to turn against her and 
trip her up—just to show she was really, 
under the touch and the test, as decent as 
any one; and with no one but herself 
the wiser for it meanwhile, and no proof 
to show but that, as a consequence, she 
should be unmarried to the end? She put 
it to Mr. Pitman quite with resentment: 
“Do you mean to say you’re going to 
be married— ?” 

“Oh, my dear, I too must get engaged 
first!” —he spoke with his inimitable 
grin. “ But that, you see, is where you 
I’ve told her about you. She 
wants awfully to meet, you. The way ii 
happens is too lovely—that I find you 
just in this place. She’s coming,” said 
Mr. Pitman—and as in all the good faith 
of his eagerness now; “she’s coming in 
about three minutes.” 

“ Coming here?” 

“Yes, Julia—right here. It’s wher 


come in. 
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wi isuually meet :” and he wa wreathed 
rain. this time as if for life, in his larg 
low smile ‘She loves this plac hie 
iwfully keen on art. Like you, Julia, 


if vou haven’t changed—I remember how 
vou did love art.” ae looked if her qquiite 


l¢ rile rly, i to ke« p hie rup to it “6 \ ou 


must still of course from the way vu re 
here, Just let her feel that,” the poor 
man fantastically urged And then with 
his kind eyes on her and his good ugly 
mouth stretched as for delicate emphasi 
from ear to ear: “ Every little help 

Ile made her wonder for him, ask her 


elf, and with a certain intensity, qu 

tions she vet hated the trouble of: a 
whether he were still as moneylk as in 
the other time which was certain in 


fortune he ever would have 


that 


deed, for any 


made. Ii slackne Ss, On ground, 





stuck out of him almost as much as if 
he had been of rusty or eedy ° ra pect 
which, luekily for him, he wasn’t at 
all: hye looked, in his way, like one 
pleasant eccentric, ridiculous, but re il 
gentleman, whose taste might be of the 
queerest, but his’ eredit with his tailor 
none the less of the best She wouldn’t 
have heen the least a hamed, had their 
connection lasted, of going about with 
him o that what a fool, again, her 
mother had heen—sinee Mr. Connery, 
sorry as one might be for him, was irre 
pressibly vulgar. Julia’s quickness wa 
for the minute, charged with all thi 


but she 


the right 


had 
thing to say 
to say it If he 


none the le her 
and the right Ay 


was after a future finan 


cially assured, even as she herself so 
frantically was, she wouldn’t east the 
stone. But if he had talked about her 
trange women she couldn’t be less than 
little majestic. “ Who then is the per 


on in question for you— ¢ 
“ Why 
David E 
her?” he almost 
New York 
had that advantage. 
* Oh ves: 


such a dear thing, Mr 
Drack. Have you heard of 
fluted. 
was vast, 


she had 


a widow 


not 


and 
‘ She’s / 


she’s not 


time. . She’s a real one 


Poot 4 
4 | 


himself up in 
It was as near as he 
had 


pathe tically 


came. 
be« n 


hard. 


was as if he 


now so “ Julia, sh 
has millions.” 


Hard, at 


or not 


any rate 
was the look she 
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rave 
Vor 


feeling of 


'~ He eaught 
looking if he 4 


whether p ithetic 
him back. 
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Well 0 ha or “ wall 
French And more of 
})r ek, I guess.” Juli 

‘Oh, | know 


Basil 
Mrs. 


have 
them than 
a quavered 


999 
rat lle 


what hey 


took it from her—with the effeet of a 
ie stir, in his long person, of un 
veleome embarrassment But wa he 
to give ip because he was em 
barrassed ¢ ar hould know ut least 
what he was costing her It came home 
to her own spirt more than ever; but 
meanwhile he had found hi footing 
I don’t see how ir mother matter 
It isn’t a question of his) marrying 


but, constantly together as we've 


alwa been, it’ 1 question of there be 
ing so disgustingly much to get over 
If we had, for people like them, but the 
one ugly pot ar d the one weak side: if 
Ve had mince between ou . but th one 
ies hind of mistake well, I «don't 

¥ She reflected with a wistfuln 
of note that wa in itself a touching 
eloquence “To have our reward in 
this world we’ve had too sweet a time 
We've had if all right down here!” 
id Julia Brick “T should have taken 
the precaution. to have about a dozen 


{ . 
rewe' 


lover 


Ah, my dear, ‘lover !” Tle ever 
comically attenuated. 

‘Well they were!” She quite flared 
p. “When vou’ve had a ring from each 
(three diamonds, two pearls and a rather 
had apphire : I’ve kept them all, and 
hey tell my tory!) vhat are you to 
all them ?” 

“Qh, rings—!” Mr. Pitman didn’t 
eall) ring mvt nag “Tve given Mr 
Drack a ring 

Julia tared Ther iren’t hel 

That, dear child.’ he humorousl 

iiled, hat I nt u to find t! 


I'll lie about 
m that il] uu want.” 
Oh ihe them ’ r She turned 
iv vith i mbre drop, seeing » | ttl 
! it. That vouldn’t count trom 
wl”? She 
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who had left them, Mr. Pitman and her- 
self, in their ample corner, so convenient- 
lv at ease. There was only a lady in 
one of the far doorways, of whom she 
took vague note and who seemed to be 
looking at them. “ They’d have to lie 
for themselves!” 

“Do you mean he’s capable of putting 
it to them?” 

Mr. Pitman’s tone threw discredit on 
that possibility, but she knew perfectly 
well what she meant. “ Not of getting 
at them directly, not, as mother says, of 
nosing round himself; but of listening 
and small blame to him!—to the horrible 
things other people say of me.” 

“Why, Mrs. George Maule, to begin 
with—who intensely loathes us, and who 


‘But what other people?” 


talks to his sisters, so that they may talk 
to him: which they do, all the while, I’m 
morally sure (hating me as they also 
must). But it’s she who’s the real rea- 
on—-I mean of his holding off. She 
poisons the air he breathes.” 

“Oh well,” said Mr. Pitman with easy 
optimism, “if Mrs. George Maule’s a 
cat—!” 

‘If she’s a eat she has kittens—four 
little spotlessly white ones, among whom 
she’d give her head that Mr. French 
should make his pick. He could do it 
with his eyes shut you ean’t tell them 
apart. But she has every name, every 
date, as you may say, for my dark ‘ ree- 
ord ’—as of course they all eall it: she'll 
be able to give him, if he brings himself 
to ask her, every fact in its order. And 
all the while, don’t you see? there’s no 
ene to speak for me.” 

It would have touched a harder heart 
han her loose friend’s to note the final 
flush of clairvoyance witnessing this as- 


t 


sertion and under which her eves shone 
as with the rush of quick tears. He 
stared at her. and at what this did for 
the deep charm of her prettiness, as in 
almost witless admiration. “ But can’t 
you—lovely as you are, you beautiful 
thing!—speak for yourself?” 

“Do you mean can’t T tell the lies? 
No then, I ean’t—and I wouldn’t if I 
could. I don’t lie myself, you know 
as it happens; and it could represent to 
him then about the only thing, the only 
bad one, I don’t do. I did— lovely as I 


am ’!—have my regular time; I wasn’t so 


hideous that I couldn’t! Besides, do you 
imagine he’d come and ask me?” 

“Gad, I wish he would, Julia!” said 
Mr. Pitman with his kind eyes on her. 

“Well then, I'd tell him!’ And she 
held her head again high. “ But he won’t.” 

It fairly distressed her companion. 
“ Doesn’t he want then to know—?” 

“Tle wants not to know. He wants to 
be told without asking—told, I mean, 
that each of the stories, those that have 
come to him, is a fraud and a libel. 
Qui s'excuse s’accuse, don’t they say ¢ 
so that do you see me breaking out to 
him, unprovoked, with four or five what- 
do-you-eall’’ems, the things mother used 
to have to prove in Court, a set of neat 
little ‘alibis’ in a row? How ean I get 
hold of so many precious gentlemen, to 
turn them on? How ean they want ev- 
erything fished up?” 

She had paused for her climax, in the 
intensity of these considerations; which 
gave Mr. Pitman a chance to express his 
honest faith, “Why, my sweet child, 
they’d be just glad—!” 

It determined in her loveliness almost 
a sudden glare. “Glad to swear they 
never had anything to do with such a 
creature? Then I/’d be glad to swear they 
had lots!” 

His persuasive smile, though confess- 
ing to bewilderment, insisted. “ Why, 
my love, they’ve got to swear either one 
thing or the other.” 

“They’ve got to keep out of the way 
that’s their view of it, I guess,” said 
Julia. “Where are they, please—now 
that they may be wanted? Tf you’d like 
to hunt them up for me you’re very wel- 
come.” With which, for the moment, 
over the difficult case, they faced each 
other helplessly enough. And she added 
to it now the sharpest ache of her de- 
spair. “Tle knows about Murray Brush. 
The others” —and her pretty white- 
gloved hands and charming pink shoul- 
ders gave them up—* may go hang!” 

“Murray Brush—?”’ It 
Mr. Pitman’s eyes. 

“ Yes—yes; I do mind him.” 

“Then what’s the matter with his at 
least rallying—?” 

“The matter is that, being ashamed of 
himself, as he well might, he left the 
country as soon as he could and has 
stayed away. The matter is that he’s in 


had opened 
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JULIA 


or somewhere, and that if 
expect him to for 
She had already dropped, however, as at 
Mr. Pitman’s look. 

“Why, you foolish thing, 
Brush New York!” It 
brightened him up. 

“Tle has come back ," 

“Why, sure! I saw him 


Tuesday !—on the 
seicieed in 


Paris you 


come home me 


Murray 


is in had quite 


when was it ? 
boat.” Mr. 


Jers \ 
Pitman his news. 
your man!” 

Julia too had affected by it; it 
had brought, in a rich wave, her hot color 
back. 
smile. “ He was! 

“ Then hold 
a gentleman—he’ll prove for you, to the 
hilt, that he wasn’t.” 


It lighted in the kindled 


train of this particular sudden sugges 


been 
But she gave the strangest dim 
- 


get of him, and—if he’s 


her face, 


tion, a glow, a sharpness of interest, that 
had the 


she slow 


deepened next moment, while 


head-shake, to 


“Tle 


gave a and sad 


a greater strangeness vet. isn’t 
a gentleman.” 
“ Ah, lordy, lordy!” 


sighed. 


the 


Mr. Pitman again 
He struggled out of it but only 
into vague. “QOh then, if he’s a 
pig 


? You see 


men 


there are only a few gentle- 

and that 
had thrust 
matter, 


not enough to go round 
makes them count so!” It 
the herself, for that 

depths; but whether most of memory or 


1 he had 


oft roused 
suddenly was of a 


girl into 


purpose no time to 


judge as he 


shadow (since he 


aware 
mightn’t perhaps too 
quickly eall it a light) across the heaving 
surface of their question. It fell upon 
Julia’s fell with the sound of the 
voice he so well knew, but which could 
odd to her for all it immediate- 
ly assumed. 


face, 
only be 


“There are indeed very few—and one 
them much !” Mrs. 


Drack, who had supervened while they 


mustn’t try too 
talked, stood, in monstrous magnitude 
at least to 
between 


Julia’s reimpressed eyes 


the lady 


deseried across 


she our 
had the 
had drawn near while the 
interest of their issue so held them. We 
have seen the act of observation and that 
of reflection alike Julia 
her subject was range 


them: was 


young woman 


room, and she 


swift in 


within and sh¢ 


had now, with all her perceptions at the 


once 
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the 


connection 


acutest, taken in, by a single stare, 


trange 


a happy 
Pitman 


presence to 
Mr. 


which had thus sailed, with placid maj 


with which aspired and 


esty, into their troubled waters. She 
was clearly not shy, Mrs. David EF. 
Drack, yet neither was she ominously 
bold; she was bland and “ good,” Julia 
made sure at a glance, and of a larg 


complacency, as the good and the bland 


are apt to be—a _ large complacency, 


a large sentimentality, a large innocent, 
fairly rioted 
Habited in 
stiff 


enhance- 


elephantine archness: she 
in that 
an extraordinary 
black 

ments, of every description, that twinkled 
and tinkled, that rustled and 
with her least movement, she pre sented 


dimension of size. 


quantity of and 


lustrous brocade, with 


rumbled 


a huge, hideous, pleasant face, a feature- 
less desert in a remote quarter of 
which the disproportionately small eves 
figured a of 
adventurers all but the 


They reduced themselves when she smiled 


might have pair rash 


buried in sand. 
to bare ly discernible points 


he ads 


a couple 


of mere tiny emergent though 


the foreground of the seene, as if 
to make up for it, gaped with a vast 
benevolence. In a word Julia Silw and 


as if she had needed nothing more; 


saw Mr. Pitman’s opportunity, saw her 
own, saw the exact nature both of 
Mrs. Drack’s circumspection and of Mrs. 


Drack’s sensibility, saw even, glittering 
there in letters of gold part 
of the whole metallic the 


large figure of her income, largest of all 


and as a 


coruseation, 


her attributes, and (though perhaps a 
little more as a luminous blur beside 
all this) the mingled eestasy and agony 
of Mr. Pitman’s hope and Mr. Pit- 
man’s fear. 

He was introducing them, with his 
pathetic belief in the virtue for every 


eecasion, in the solvent for every trouble, 
professional 
Drack 
had told 


of an extravagant, genial, 


humor; he was naming her to Mrs. 


as the charming voung friend he 


her so much about and who had _ been 
as an angel to him in a weary time; 
he was saying that the loveliest chance 


in the world, this accident of a meeting 
in those promiscuous halls, had placed 
his reach the 
g them together. 


Julia 


within pleasure of bring 
It didn’t 


felt, what he 


? 
i 


indeed mat 


he 


ter, was saying: 
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conveyed everything, as far as she was 
concerned, by a moral pressure as unmis- 
takable as if, for a symbol of it, he had 
thrown himself on her neck. Above all, 
meanwhile, this high consciousness pre- 
vailed—that the good lady herself, how- 
ever huge she loomed, had entered, by 
the end of a minute, into a eondition 
as of suspended weight and arrested mass, 
tilled to artless awe by the effect of her 
vision. Julia had practised almost to 


lassitude the art of tracing in the people 
who looked at her the impression prompt- 
iy sequent; but it was a singular fact 
that if, in irritation, in depression, she 
felt that the lighted eyes of men, stupid 
at their clearest, had given her pretty 
well all she should ever care for, she could 
still gather a freshness from the tribute 
of her own sex, still care to see her re- 
flection in the faces of women. Never, 
probably, never would that sweet be taste 
less—with such a straight grim spoon 
was it mostly administered, and so ilavor- 
ed and strengthened by the competence 
of their eyes. Women knew so much 
hest how a woman surpassed—how and 
where and why, with no touch or torment 
of it lost on them; so that as it produced 
mainly and primarily the instinet of 
aversion, the sense of extracting the 
recognition, of gouging out the homage, 
was on the whole the highest crown one’s 
felicity could wear. Once in a way, how- 
ever, the grimness beautifully dropped, 
the jealousy failed: the admiration was 
all there and the poor plain sister hand- 
somely paid it. It had never been so 
paid, she was presently certain, as_ by 
this great generous object of Mr. Pit- 
man’s flame, who without optical aid, it 
well might have seemed, nevertheless 
entirely grasped her—might in fact, 
all benevolently, have been groping her 
ever as by some huge mild proboscis. 
She gave Mrs. Drack pleasure in short; 
and who could say of what other pleas- 
ures the poor lady hadn’t been cheated ? 
It was somehow a muddled world in 
which one of her conceivable joys, at 
this time of day, would be to marry Mr. 
Pitman—to say nothing of a state of 
things in which this gentleman’s own 
faney could invest such a union with 
rapture. That, however, was their own 
mvstery. and Julia, with each instant, 
was more and more clear about hers: so 


remarkably primed in fact, at the end 
of three minutes, that though her friend, 
and though his friend, were both saying 
things, many things and perhaps quite 
wonderful things, she had no free atten- 
tion for them and was only rising and 
soaring. She was rising to her value, 
she was soaring with it—the value Mr. 
Pitman almost convulsively imputed to 
her, the value that consisted for her of 
being so unmistakably the most dazzling 
image Mrs. Drack had ever beheld. 
These were the uses, for Julia, in fine, 
of adversity; the range of Mrs. Drack’s 
experience might have been as small as 
the measure of her presence was large: 
Julia was at any rate herself in face of 
the oceasion of her life and, after all her 
late repudiations and reactions, had per- 
haps never yet known the quality of this 
moment’s suecess. She hadn’t an idea 
of what, on either side, had been uttered 

beyond Mr. Pitman’s allusion to her 
having befriended him of old: she sim- 
ply held his companion with her radiance 
and knew she might be, for her effect, 
as irrelevant as she chose. It was relevant 
to do what he wanted—it was relevant to 
dish herself. She did it now with a kind 
of passion, to say nothing of her know- 
ing, with it, that every word of it added 
to her beauty. She gave him away in 
short, up to the hilt, for any use of 
her own, and should have nothing to 
clutch at now but the possibility of 
Murray Brush. 

“Tle says I was good to him, Mrs. 
Drack; and I’m sure I hope I was, since 
I should be ashamed to be anything else. 
If I could be good to him now T should 
be glad—that’s just what, a while ago, 
I rushed up to him here, after so long, 
to give myself the pleasure of saying. 
I saw him years ago very particularly, 
very miserably tried—-and I saw the way 
he took it. I did see it, you dear man,” 
she sublimely went on—“I saw it for 
all you may protest, for all you may hate 
me to talk about you! I saw you behave 
like a gentleman since Mrs. Drack 
agrees with me, so charmingly, that 
there are not many to be met. I don’t 
know whether you care, Mrs. Drack ”- 
she abounded, she revelled in the name 
“but [ve always remembered it of him: 
that under the most extraordinary prov- 
eeation he was decent and patient and 
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“HE SAYS I WAS GOOD TO HIM, MRS. DRACK 
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brave. No appearance of anything dif- 
ferent matters, for I speak of what I 
know. Of course I'm nothing and no- 


body; I’m only a poor frivolous girl, but 
I was very close to him at the time. 
That’s all my little story—if it should 
interest you at all.” She measured every 
beat of her wing, she knew how high she 
was going and paused only when it was 
quite vertiginous. Here she hung a mo- 
ment as in the glare of the upper blue; 
which was but the glare what else could 
it be?—of the vast and magnificent at- 
tention of both her auditors, hushed, on 
their side, in the splendor she emitted, 
She had at last to steady herself and she 
scarce knew afterwards at what rate 
or in what way she had still inimitably 
come down—her own eyes fixed all the 
while on the very figure of her achieve- 
ment. She had sacrificed her mother on 
the altar—proclaimed her as false and 


Father 


cruel; and if that didn’t “ fix” Mr. Pit- 
man, as he would have said—well, it was 
all she could do. But the cost of her 
action already somehow came back to 
her with increase; the dear gaunt man 
fairly wavered, to her sight, in the glory 
of it, as if signalling at her, with wild 
gleeful arms, from some mount of safety, 
while the massive lady just spread and 
spread like a rich fluid a bit helplessly 
spilt. It was really the outflow of the 
poor woman’s honest response, into which 
she seemed to melt, and Julia searce dis- 
tinguished the two apart even for her 
taking gracious leave of each. “ Good- 
by, Mrs. Drack; I’m awfully happy to 
have met you ”’—like as not it was for 
this she had grasped Mr. Pitman’s hand. 
And then to him or to her, it didn’t mat- 
ter which, “ Good-by, dear good Mr. Pit- 
man—hasn’t it been nice after so long?” 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. | 


and Son 


BY RICHARD BURTON 


HRICE I summoned him, for he 
Would not own his fault, nor break 
Ilis proud dumbness, facing- me 


Like a stone, for Courage’ sake. 
= 


Once again he came, and lo! 


Inspiration from on high 
Whispered: = Fool, do ye not know 


He is only seared and shy?” 


Fell a silence in the room; 


There he stood, 


removed, estranged, 


Prisoner to hear his doom; 
Suddenly it all was changed; 


Tenderly I drew him near, 


Held him as men hold their own, 
Melted all his frozen fear 
In Love’s warmth of touch and tone. 


So, the father-soul he guessed, 
We no longer were apart, 

And the son his sin confessed, 
Sobbed it out against my heart. 
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The Esparto-pickers of Tripoli 


BY CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG 


UNRISE shot over the limestone 

range of the Tripoli hills. Back 

of them and to the south, canyoned 
out by numerous wadees (river-beds), 
the plateau-lands of the Sahara stretched 
away. Northward, forty to ninety miles 
to the sea, ran a tract of country sprin- 
kled with oases. About these and along 
the river courses, where Arabs, Berbers, 
and Blacks cultivate the arid wastes, at 
harvest-time golden grains wave under 
the hot desert winds, and here and there 
green patches of olive-groves darken the 
clayey, sandy soil. A night mist still 
hung tenaciously in the valleys and over 
the low foot-hills along which I rode, and 
the heavy dew-hejewelled blades of es- 
parto-grass* drenched hoof and fetlock 
as my horse scattered myriads of the 
water diamonds from its wiry clumps. 

Suddenly from over the brow of a dune 
a strange, bulky apparition lifted in- 
distinctly from the great solitudes. Then 
another and still others of these gray 
spectres moved silently toward us through 
the mist film, and a caravan of heavily 
loaded camels trudged silently by, their 
great incongruous shapes almost lost be- 
neath the huge bundles of esparto-grass 
which were thrown across their humps. 

As the night mists were dispelled before 
the heat, not a tree nor a shrub broke the 
monotonous yet imposing harmony of the 
landscape. My eye wandered over mile 
upon mile of an immense plain covered] 
by halfa,t nothing but halfa, over which 
the soft, hot breeze of the gibleh (desert 
wind) played in lazy wantonness, rolling, 
ever rolling, in endless billows its un- 
dulating tops. 

So from Portugal and Spain, along the 
sandy regions of the Atlas as they range 
through the western half of northern 

* Esparto—a Spanish name given two or 
three kinds of grass, more particularly to 
the Macrochloa tenacissima indigenous to 
southern Europe and North Africa. 

+ By the Arabs esparto-grass is called 
halfa or alfa. 


Africa until they finally dwindle away 
into the desert sands of Tripoli, at inter 
vals great seas of this waving broomlike 
weed grow at the bases of the mountains 
and on the plateau-lands. While in 
Spain and the Barbary States it is an 
object of commercial enterprise, in 
Tripoli the industry is unique in its im 
portance, and has enough of the unusual 
and of the element of danger to make it 
picture sque in its setting, from when the 
grass is gathered by the Arabs of the 
wadan (country) to the time when husky 
Blacks hook the great bales aboard ves 
sels which bear it away to England for 
the manufacture of paper. 

In the distance the rude shacks of some 
esparto-pickers appeared, looking more 
like mounds of earth than habitations. 
About them some hobbled camels browsed 
on the dryness. I drew rein before one 
of the shacks, while some of the family 
ventured forth. <A boy, first with one 
dirty hand, then with the other, com 
pressed a mouldable mass of something 
into a hard lump, which my head Arab 
tried to convince me was a camel’s-milk 
cheese. That it bore the hall-mark of 
the maker there was no doubt. Not far 
off were the bobbing heads of the esparto- 
pickers. Standing leg-high amid the 
waving halfa, they paused in their work 
to view me curiously. 

On close approach one finds the grass, 
which is perennial and bears a smal! 
flower, growing quite sparsely and in 
separate clumps; the strong stems, tough 
and fibrous, radiate from the large tap- 
root of each plant. Here the hired picker 
puts in a long day’s work for starvation 
wages of perhaps twenty cents a day. 
When he has picked a quantity of grass 
he ties it up in bundles with bits of 
esparto rope, ready -to be packed into 
large nets. 

Despite the fact that the esparto is 
considered non-reproductive and is in- 
capable of cultivation, I noticed that the 
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Arabs pu led if up, root and all. This 
s the custom among the esparto-pickers 
in ‘] ripoli, and was so in Punis and Al 
veria until the French put a stop to this 
lisastrous method of gathering. Now 
they req lire it to be eut, and thus the 
vyreat esparto districts of Oran, Bougie, 
Philippeville, and Oued Laya owe their 
preservation to the foresight of the 
French eolonial government. 

Under the moonlight of early morning 
these Arabs had begun the day’s work. 
One or two had disearded their woollen 
barracans as the early chill wore off, and 
had put on the fantastic broad-brimmed 
esparto hats of the Sahel as a protection 
against the intense heat which had al 
ready rushed down on the landscape. I 
knew that later the majority of them 
would again throw on the heavy barracan, 
which in this sun-seorched land is worn 
to keep out the heat as well as the chill. 
Sandals woven from esparto-grass or the 
broad-soled desert slippers protected their 
feet from being seorched and eracked by 
the sun-baked ground. But the heat and 
the chill are the least of the dangers 
which beset the esparto-picke r. 

With careless ease he gathers the long- 
est of the wiry stems from the most 


matured clumps. Suddenly with a eat 


like spring he jumps aside and eludes the 
thrust of his arch-enemy, the deadly 
Vip r, whose nest he has disturbed in a 
tuft of matted halfa-grass. But even the 
sharp eye of the Arab sometimes fails to 
discern the viper’s lair, and he plunges 
his bare arm into the very nest of this 
poisonous reptile, only to withdraw it 
stung and bleeding from the fangs which 
have buried themselves in his flesh. In 
the halfa clum; s. as well as in ere viees 
inder stones, lurks another enemy, the 
great rock-seorpion of northern Africa 

a noxious creature sometimes ten inches 
in length. Its peculiar averseness to light 
and desire for warmth make it a much- 
feared night visitor. 

“ Arise, let us make morning,” sounds 
over the camp, and the esparto-picker not 
infrequently shakes out of his barracan 
a scorpion or two. Pe rhaps he neglects 
to dislodge one from his broad-soled 
desert slippe rs, and, thus cornered, the 
scorpion with a lash of its venomous tail 
attacks the intruder. 

The consequences depend greatly upon 








the size of the scorpion and the con 
stitution of the victim. While the sting 
ix not necessarily fatal, yet the Arabs’ 
sole idea of treatment, so far as I could 
ascertain, was either to cut off the in 
jured part at once or bandage it tightly 
above the wound. Then far back on the 
throbbing desert the poisoned man is left 
alone with his wild delirium and burn 
ing thirst. In many eases the corpse is 
soon cast out to the vultures and carrion- 
crows, whose shadows likely enough have 
already for hours been passing to and 
fro over the black and swollen body. 

In the shadows of the shacks the women 
and children not employed in the gather- 
ing were braiding ropes and making them 
into immense coarse-meshed nets. Each 
net when stuffed with halfa contains 
enough for a single camel-load, and this 
inwieldy, bulky mass, often four feet 
wide and twelve in length, is balanced 
across the camel’s hump and secured with 
lashings, which are fastened fore and aft 
under the camel’s neck and tail. 

Summer is the close season, but halfa 
may be gathered during the entire year. 
It is extremely difficult to dry if picked 
green, and should not be gathered until 
the rainy season—November to March 


has passe ad and the hot desert breezes have 
thoroughly dried out its moisture. Fre- 


quently, however, it is collected green by 
the Arabs, who then dry it slightly before 
taking it to market, and in seasons of 
close competition the dealers themselves 
have been known to buy it green. 

When the time is ripe for transporting 
the esparto to the seaports of Bengazi, 
Khoms, Zeliten, and Tripoli, a caravan 
is organized and takes up the march of 
from two to four days as the camel jour- 
neys. In irregular single file, such as 
the one which passed me in the early 
morning, it creeps its way over the des- 
ert. Perhaps beside the huge camels a 
donkey with a smaller load of halfa or 
water-filled goatskins trudges patiently 
along, in the vanguard a big white wolf- 
hound, while the Arabs on foot dis- 
tribute themselves the length of the 
garfla (caravan). Their ever-ready long 
flintlock guns or broadswords are slung 
across their backs, and their senses are 
ever on the alert for desert thieves, who 
may lurk in the shadows or lie buried in 
the sand beside the trail. 
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Snap! Over the shadow of a dune a 
flintlock has flashed in the pan, but it is 
warning enough. Bang! Bang! Red 
shafts of light like lurid meteors light 
up in fitful glares the esparto-pickers, as 
amidst the confusion some bunch the 
animals, while others repel the attack. 
jut the enemy, as is his custom, has 
withdrawn as suddenly as he appeared. 
A wounded esparto-picker is lifted on to 
a camel; a buneh of halfa lying in the 
desert a short distance off tells the tale 
of a suecessful raid in which the profits 
of the cargo have been wiped away in a 
moment by the stampeding to the enemy 
of a valuable camel; but Allah wills! 
and the garfla takes up the march, soon 
to pass along the hard-packed caravan 
road through the palm-yzroves of the 
oasis of Tripoli to the Suk-el-Halfa 
(Halfa Market) without the town. 

A eursory glance at the Suk-el-Halfa 
will impress even the stranger with the 
importance of the esparto trade, and a 
few words with any Tripolitan merchant 
will reveal the fact that not only is it 
Tripoli’s leading export, but in years of 
little rain and seant harvest, with prac- 
tically the extinetion of the caravan trade, 


it is the only natural resource which the 
Arab peasant can fall back upon. In 
vears of full harvests little halfa, com- 
paratively speaking, is brought into 
market; for the Hadji Mohammed, having 
reaped his wheat and barley, has not only 
made provision for his simple wants for 
the year, but has even brought back from 
the town bazaars silver ornaments for 
his women. Consequently necessity does 
not drive him to the tedious process of 
halfa-gathering, with all its attendant 
risks and the long journeys to the coast 
on camelback, so often unproductive of 
satisfactory results. 

Esparto is not an agricultural product, 
and it seems fitting that the leading ex- 
port of those nomadic people should be a 
produet of their own arid land, wild and 
ineapable of cultivation. Since 1868, 
when the first ship-load of esparto was 
sent to England, vessels have borne away 
thousands of tons yearly to that coun- 
try. You or I pick up a _ heavy-look- 
ing novel perchance and marvel at its 
lightness, and the reader of some Lon- 
don newspaper peruses its columns and 
then casts aside the finished product of 
the esparto-pickers. 


























BLACKS GRAPPLED THE MESHES WITH LONG IRON HOOKS 
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THE ESPARTO-PICKERS OF TRIPOLI. OT 


In 1991, which was an average year, subme 


raed hippopotami ; among them the 


915,155 camel-loads came into the coast « garments of the negroes flecked 


towns, nearly 154,000 passed throug h dotted by the ebony head 


gateway of the Suk-el-Halfa, the tota ts wearer, and over the glaring white 
xport of the country amounting to about lls which shut in the seene the arches 
000 tons That from the town of of some neighboring buildings seemed 
Tripoli, 16,690 to peer like so 


tons. brought £75, many eurlous mon 





500, which was ster eyes. 
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from the heavy 


Ith il while one 
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er as a camel 


battlements which irose or was 


surround Tripoli loaded. In this 
is the big square great weighing 


walled enclosure vard of the Suk 


el - Halfa, ealled 


by the natives 
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ot re rhaps thre 
acres the Suk-el- 
Halfa. The scenes 


of this great s 





rahbah, a simple 
though effective 


have left an in- system was in 
delible impress on use. Across its 
my memory. I centre the suk was 
but close my eves divided by a fence 
and see that pan in which breaks 
orama of the heat, occurred at inter 


vals. At these 


openings big 


the sweat, and the 
toil float across 
the horizon of my primitive scales 
imagination like had bee n erected, 
some vivid mirage 
of that far-away a ‘ them depending 
desert land. Qos ee on the number of 
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buyers; this year 
ed across the Suk- there 





were four. 


1 - Thalat (Tues- A TYPICAL SHIEK Thes lever-seales 
day market) and 


are put up at 
followed in the 


a ction, and pub 
shadow of the wall, lagging after some tie weighers, who are generally Arabs, 
esparto-camels to the arched gateway ot weigh the nets of esparto and receive 
the Suk-el-Halfa. Here the caravan a certain amount per hundredweight. On 
halted, and the leader was accosted by one side of the fence is the unweighed, 
an Arab guard. <A short parley and the on the other the weighed, esparto. 

guns of the drivers were handed over, Each picker as he enters deposits his 
and the leader tucked the greasy receipt esparto in one lot, which is auctioned off 
in a leathern money pouch beneath his inweighed to the highest bidder. Prices 
barracan. Each camel entirely blocked fluet ate, owing to the competition f 
the gateway as with his load of grass buyers, but the vear I was in Tripoli 
he passed through. Following in their six franes per hundred kilos was a fair 
wake through the shady portal, I entered price for the raw material. W he n the bid 
the sun-flooded suk. My first impression ding opens in the early spring the com 
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was of a great sea of yellow-gray esparto petition among the buyers is very keen, 


bales, resembling a vast herd of half- the price reaching sometimes as high as 











£3 8s. 6d. a ton. But it sometimes hap- 
pens that there is not a corresponding 
nerease in its value in England, and the 
buyers at times sell at a loss. 

a pile of 


From the topmost bale of 


heat-soaked halfa near one of the seales 
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a yell from 
the weigher, and a number of strapping 


it was noosed in the tackle; 


Blacks sprang from below me like so many 
leopard-cats upon the other and more 
They held for 
a minute suspended in the air, others 


hung to 


slender end of the beam. 


their legs, the 


great beam trembled, then 











the monster bale at the 
other end slowly began to 
rise, and its human coun- 
terweight sank gradually 
to the ground. 

“Four hundredweight,” 
ealled out the 
with a glance at the seale 


overseer, 


as he released the tackle. 
Crush! dropped the huge 
bale, as it sent up a great 
puff of sand-dust, which 
drifted 
space, powdering the shiny 
With 


remarkable strength they 


away in quiet 


skins of two Blacks. 


grappled the meshes with 
long iron hooks, and whirl- 
ed and rolled it beneath 
the scales to the other side 
of the fenee, where anoth- 
bundled it end 
over end into its place. 


er relay 


One cannot sojourn long 
in Tripoli without being 
impressed that it is a land 
of ancient tradition; a 
land where even to-day 
only the mere fringe of 
modern civilization has 
touched one or two of its 
ports; a land of customs, 





implements, and usage of 





A GLIMPSE OF THE NATIVE VILLAGE 


I w tehed the dav’s work. The se seales 


were huge levers. Through a loop of 


coarse Toy suspended from the cross- 
point of two rough-hewn beams a third 
At the larger end 
a chain and tackle containing a seale 
dangled to the ground. Near by the 
flapping broad-rimmed hat and officious 


hung lazily balanced. 


manner of an Arab at once stamped him 
as one in authority, a publie weight r. By 
word and gesture he would order a bale 


rolled out from the heap. Immediately 


a time long before the Is- 
raelites shook the dust of 

Egypt from their feet. 
But somehow of all the 
primitive native devices none interested 
me more than the great rough-hewn levers 
in the Suk-el-Halfa. Many a time I di- 
verged from my objective-point to watch 
the huge beams lift and dip on their ful- 
era ;—the timber had come perchance from 
the neighboring oasis, but the idea—? 
Could it have travelled through the long 
reaches of centuries from the times when 
great 


men first had oecasion to lift 


weights? and I venture an_ opinion. 


Could this be a modification of the device 
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by which the ancient Semites and 
kthiopians raised tier upon tier the great 


blocks of the pyramids of Egypt? Sim 


ply constructed, easily shifted. allowing 
revolution of the weight, when one 
fted, through an are of almost 170 de 


grees, it might well have been adapted 


Now that the esparto is weighed, the 
Arab from whom it was bought must have 
his drivers load it again on their camels 
and deliver it into the private esparto- 
As the drivers enter 
a private yard, a clerk checks and coun- 
tersigns the tickets given him in the Suk- 
‘ | Half as then ha ing cle posited the ir nets 
in one he 1, with inloaded camels the Vv 


present the r tickets to the eashic r and 


\long the outskirts of the halfa-piles I 
watched them load up the groaning eam- 
s. Always remonstrating, an occasional 
beast more defiant than the rest refused 
to lie down to be loaded. Near me one 
vicious brute had twice shaken off his 
heavy burden, and now a third time had 
yrematurely lurched to his feet. It final 
y required the combined efforts of five 


i 
i 


men to land the unwieldy net of esparto 
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securely across his hump. My sympathies 
were with the camel. 

It was not long after a_siesta-time 
that I accompanied Signor Cortugna to 
one of the private esparto-yards, of which 
he was manager. As we turhed into the 
main street of Tripoli, which leads 
through an outer gate, a man breathless 
and excited dodged and jostled through 
the leisurely moving crowd, approached 
Signor Cortugna, and addressed him in 
Arabie. Signor Cortugna hailed from 
its stand, near the market gate, one 
of the quaint little rigs of which Tripoli 
boasts several. “ Step in,” he said; “ th 
Arab informed me of an accident to one 
of my men.” We rattled and bumped 
over the caravan road to the esparto yard. 

We passed through the gate and were 
joined by the foreman, who led the way 
through lanes of loose halfa to a long 
inclined structure, over which from sun 
rise to sunset during baling periods an 


endless traveller with its ceaseless noise 
conveyed the sorted esparto to the upper 


floor of a two-story building. 


Now a deathless silence hung over the 
scene, which but an hour ago was alive 


with the drone of industry. The foreman 
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SORTING 
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moan 
from a 
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as it rose and fell, 


add 


part the yard; 


othe r women 


ed their wails to 
the ere scendo in a 
great pitiful ery 
to Allah for the 
dead, as the good 


and the bad angels 
contested for the 
il. In a low 
lving shed, an old 


lone 


narrow pit. 


watcher 


in 


the 
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Sleeping safe on the bosom of the plain, 
Cared for till cock-crow 

Look out if yonder be not day again, 
Rimming the rock-row 


It was a weird scene full of barbaric 
pathos; but rattle, rattle, and the endless 
chain of the great traveller again revolved 











with its cold m« 

tallie elink, and 
again some hun 
dred Blacks took 
up their work, 
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powerful 
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savages 
white 
teeth, 
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glistening 
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with 
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with skins of 
ebony as polished 


patent le ather, 


down which rolled 








sack for a shroud. great beads of 
lay what remained perspiration. Any 
of the poor Te llow. day they might 

We were not forsake their 
Mohammedans, palm thatched 
and Signor Cor ag eee canes Caen zerebas in the 
tugna paused r oasis for the jun 
spectfully at the gles of the Sudan 
entrance. The voices h ished ; the women from whence they came. Phe simple white 
from nder their colored striped bar- cotton clothes predominated, but many 
racans, and some of the half-naked men, wore nondescript rags and garments of 
glared savagely. It is the law of the colored stripes, which, with the bright 
country to bury the dead by sundown. <As notes of the red fezzes here and _ there 
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ires who 


strode 
ot 


by their village in the oasis. 


jestie W 


graceful folds of their tattered garm« nts, 


that visions of sem 
to funeral 
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Vision, and 


funeral chant sang to my ear 


Let us begin and 
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the 
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Leave we 
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halfa ce: 
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From the great heaps of loose 
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wh re the Arab pick rs had at posited it 


some of the Blacks with erude = short 
handled forks pitehed it into high wind 
rows Along these in irregular order 
others sorted it into three qualities 


hand - picked, and third. the 
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qualities depending on the length and 
condition of the grass; at the same time 
all roots, stones, and foreign substances 
were discarded. Then the grass which 
had been thoroughly dried was ready for 
baling. My use of sketch-book and 
camera caused some of the sorters to 
show an ugly disposition, even after 























PACKING GRASS FOR 


I was joined by Signor Cortuena, who 
motioned them to get about their work. 

In the vards, as in the tields, the esparto 
workers are in danger of the scorpion 
and the viper. “ Their bite seldom proves 
fatal,” explained Signor Cortugna, “ for 
we have medicine and treatment ready 
at hand. But I have never seen one of 
my Blacks kill a seorpion; for these 
Kaffirs, like the Arabs, sav, ‘ There is a 
compact between us, and if we do not kill 
them thev will not kill us.’ 

“ But we must move along if you would 
see our new Manchester-built hydraulic 
presses baling up the grass,” and we went 

p the traveller on a pile of halfa, step- 
ping out on the upper floor of the well- 
built two-storied building. This had 

yy rseded some sheds in a corner of the 

ird, under which were two disearded old 
hand-presses. Here the thoroughly sorted 
and eured halfa had been deposited, and 
was le ing pitched into a deep twelve foot 
pit at one end of the loft, where an Arab 
and two Blacks grunted and bobbed in 
unison as they trod down the grass into 
When it was full, at a given 
signal they drew up their legs and hun 


a big ease. 


suspended while the case below swung 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS 


its cargo of esparto under one of the 
heavy presses. 

Down came a pressure of six hundred 
tons, mashing the grass into a hard 
packed bale of six and a quarter hundred 
weight. While the great jaws of the 


machine held it at this tension, strong 


steel] bands were quickly strapped about 
it; then rolled off and weighed, it lay 
ready for shipment. 

The entire halfa crop is earried it 
British bottoms to the United Kingdom. 
So far as I could ascertain only one bark- 
load had ever cleared for the United 
States, and that for New York. 

I parted from Signor Cortugna near 
where the mosque of Sidi Hamet backs 
into the bazaars, and turned down the 
Arbar Arsit to my lokanda. In the quiet 
of the African night, from under the great 


date-palms far out beyond the town, the 
hoarse bark of a wolfhound drifted in, 
and once a soft desert wind wafted from 
the negro village the faint, distant sounds 
of the barbarie clink of steel eymbals, ot 
the thrumming gimbreh, and, above all. 
the hoarse wild shouts of wilder men, 
and I knew that the voodoo and dance 
were on. 
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Reading 


BY EDWARD 


ITERE is a pretty general complaint 

about the contemporary American 

reader that he does not read as 
good books as he should. The publishers 
keep testing his mind’s appetite, and re 
port with practical unanimity that he 
likes a pretty light diet. If the pub- 
lishers can find some one who can write 
an acceptable story, they can promise to 
find readers for it—for some stories a 
great many readers,—but for any harder 
and more difficult and informing sort of 
literature, whatever its merit, they are 
modest in their anticipations. We hear 
it said that for new books of the more 
substantial sort—histories, memoirs, tray 
els, and the like—our eighty millions of 
population does not yet provide so sure 
a market as the thirty millions of Great 
Britain. The habit of reading the more 
substantial books seems to have taken 
hold of a much larger proportion of the 
people of the British Isles than of us 
Americans. And even that is not all. 
We seem not to be gaining the habit, 
for the proportion of light reading in 
the current mass of new literature seems 
to be increasing. 

Why that is, and whether it is a tem- 
porary condition or something more se- 
rious, is matter for discussion. I sus- 
pect it is one of the habitual complaints 
of literate mankind that the readers of 
the generation just passed read better 
hooks than those of the generations in 
being. It is no fault of the publishers, 
for there are plenty of publishers who 
are eager to print the best books they 
can hope to sell. They won’t print many 
books that no one will buy, beeause such 
a practice as that, if it became habitual, 
would be incompatible with continuance 
in the publishing business. But they have 
an interest, which is more than a mere 
pecuniary interest, in what they publish, 
and would much rather find their neces- 
sary profit in a book that they can be 
proud of than in one which can never 
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do credit to their name, however much 
it may help their pocket. 

Probably the case of the readers is 
not so bad as it seems from the mere fact 
that everything but fiction is hard to sell. 
The competition of the magazines and 
newspapers with books for the attention 
of readers is much fiercer in this genera 
tion than it ever was before. Period- 
icals are read enormously, and are the 
chief support of the best writers of the 
day, and in them fragments at least 
of many of the solider new books make 
a preliminary along with 
nearly all the best new stories and novels. 

To be sure, the more substantial new 
books are in competition with all the 
creat books that ever were printed. If 


appearance, 


readers neglected the good new books 
in order to read the good old ones, we 
might regret it as something detrimental 
to the book 
the interests of living authors, but we 
would not find in it a sign of decaying 


publishing business and 


culture or degenerating taste. But it is 
not the competition of the old books that 
limits attention to new ones, for whoever 
has learned to read the one is by so much 
the likelier to read the other. Who has 
the habit of good reading and the ap- 
petite for it will read what suits his 
appetite if he can get it. The trouble is 
that the appe tite is not oftener formed. 
If you are to make a silk purse, you 
must have the silk. You cannot make a 
reader of good books out of any human 
material that comes along. You must 
catch a mind proper for the job. Not 
all good minds are adapted to much read 
ing. You find very able people who read 
few books, and mostly trash, and people 
of less ability who read more, and much 
better ones. You find also interesting 
differences in the facility with which dif 
ferent people take in the sense of printed 
words. Some people from childhood read 
very much faster and .with less effort 


than others. Their eyes seem to connect 
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quicker with their brains, and their per- 
ception of words and rows of words is 
almost instantaneous. Other people never 
entirely get past the need of pronouncing, 
mentally, each word. They must hear 
the word in their minds, if not actually 
with their ears, before they can fully 
take it in, whereas the quicker (visual) 
readers get the sense of it by proc- 
esses so rapid that they are not dis- 
tinguishable as processes at all. The slow 
readers read fewer books, but not neces- 
sarily either better or worse ones. 

There are great differences, too, in the 
mental energy of different people, and in 
the directions in which it expends itself; 
and there is as much idiosyncrasy about 
the diet that different minds require as 
in what suits different stomachs. There 
are minds that are fed, soothed, and re- 
animated by music, others by conversa- 
tion, others by reading. Not that ordi- 
narily there is anything incompatible 
about these three means of mental re- 
freshment, with all of which most of us 
deal more or less; but in any individual 
any one of them may be developed at 
the cost of the others, or any two to the 
restriction of the third. If only some- 
how your mind is fed, and your wits 
have good substance to work on, it mat 
ters not greatly how or whence it is fed. 
There is no intrinsic merit in merely 
reading books—even good books. What 
matters is what you get out of them. 
For most educated people they are the 
easiest and surest road to knowledge, the 
most accessible and unfailing fountain 
of inspiration, the restfulest resort and 
the most available entertainment. sut 
their place in the world is along with 
the tools, the bread, the meat, and the 
powder things indispe nsable, or near it, 
to civilization, but things only useful 
to those who have use for them and can 
use them, and only valuable when used 
to good purpose. 

To read more than one ean digest and 
turn into energy or reserve power is not 
much better than to cat more than ean 
readily be managed, or than the body 
requires. There are habits of excessive 
reading that rank—hardly with excessive 
gambling or drinking, for they are not 
so destructive—but well up in the list 
of the self-indilgent bad habits, like ex- 
cessive smoking, that help lazy people to 


neglect their reasonable duties with com- 
fort and no loss of self-esteem. 
Nevertheless, so great and honorable 
has come to be the reputation of books 
and book learning that it is, prima facie, 
a reproach to any modern person of fair 
opportunities to have it said with truth 
that he never reads a book that is worth 
reading. It leaves him in a posture that 
requires explanation if not excuse. If 
it appears that his daily energies are so 
engrossed by his daily labors that he has 
no energy left for any reading that re- 
quires energy, that explanation will be 
understood. If it appears that his mind 
is fed by observation and by the constant 
impact of other minds, and thoroughly ex- 
ercised in making decisions and the solv- 
ing of hard problems, that, too, will be 
understood. In spite of exceptions, men 
extremely active in affairs — fortune- 
builders, projectors of great enterprises— 
are seldom large readers of books. The 
best readers, naturally, are people of more 
leisure, and especially the young and the 
old; for it is before we get into the rush- 
ing current of life’s employments, and 
after we have begun to emerge from it, 
that most of us working people have most 
leisure to read. What we read in our age 
matters not so very much, if only we like 
it and it keeps us happy; but we are very 
fortunate indeed if we can get to know 
good books and something of what is in 
them while we are still young. That is 
ike storing corn in our granaries and 
gasoline in our tanks: we go so much the 
better for it when we get on the road. 
And so I find it a matter of very 
general solicitude with parents to find 
some means of inducing their children 
to read improving books while they have 
the chance. I don’t find many parents 
whose success in this endeavor matches 
their efforts or their hopes. Bookeases 
with glass doors and monotonous looking 
sets of books behind them are compara- 
tively common in Ameriean drawing- 
rooms, but tolerably well stocked libraries 
are comparatively scarce. Of course yon 
may lead a child to a library, and even 
leave him there, and not be able to make 
him read; but he is more likely to read 
a library than he is to read the parlor 
bookease, especially if the bookease is 
locked beeause the books in it are so 
nicely bound. Familiarity with books— 
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even if only with the backs of them 
seldom breeds contempt. It is much 
more apt to breed friendship, and some- 
times it breeds strong affection like that 
tor dear people. 

But to constrain a young person to 
read what his elders consider profitable 
to him is pretty uphill work. It is a 
case in which leading gives better result 
than driving. The indispensable pre 
liminary is to create an appetite for 
knowledge, or at least an active realiza- 
tion of the need to know something that 
the better sorts of books contain. The 
readiest means of exciting such an ap 
petite in the young is by conversation. 
If children are used to hear good talk 
talk that has knowledge behind it, and 
that is concerned with matters really 
worth talking about,—they may come to 
understand why it is worth while to know 
something, and how a fair and growing 
store of book knowledge helps to eg lip 
them with opinions and means of com- 
parison, and to make their ideas about 
things interesting to others, and the 
ideas of other qualified people interesting 
to them. What chiefly determines the 
scope and quality of our talk is what we 
know, and what seems to be known by 
the person we are talking with. Chil- 
dren that grow up in families where the 
talk is generously flavored with acquired 
knowledge not only pick up a great deal 
of knowledge from what they hear, but 
are likely—or at least liable—to develop 
an appetite for more, and to go to books 
to satisfy it. But the talk to have that 
result must be interesting, and of course 
talk is not necessarily interesting because 
it is bookish. The bookish talk of some 
bookish people is as dull and unprofitable 
as talk can well be, and not to be com- 
pared with the gossip of a lively observer 
who simply skims the newspapers and 
takes habitual notice of what is going on. 

The newspaper, which becomes a book 
if you think of its annual yield bound 

p between covers, is in our day the 
greatest and most indispensable book of 
all; but it should be read with vigor and 
discrimination, and it should be a stim 
ulant to other reading and not a sub- 
stitute for it. For the young it is not 
essential. The obligation to be up with 
the times does not belong to youth. The 
duty of that part of life is to acquire 


foundations for intelligent thought to 
rest upon, but when the foundations are 
laid the newspaper is a great purveyor 
of material for the superstructure. 

The enormous dimensions of the mass 
of human knowledge as contained in 
books is liable to daunt young readers, 
and discourage them from even nibbling 
at so huge a cake, The long books are 
so long, and there are so many of them, 
and life, all told, is but a span! Help 
the young readers to a release from that 
burdensome feeling and to appreciation 
of the truer sentiment that a good book 
is the record of the thoughts of a good 
mind, and that whether one reads much 
or little of it, contact with the mind that 
made it is profitable. For though one 
aim of reading is to gather facts: and add 
to knowledge, its greater use is to teach 
us to think. Knowledge is like the ore 
in a great mine, for there is no end to 
it, and each of us gets out what he can, 
and smelts it 


as best he ean to get 
the good out of it. But wisdom comes 
more like a nugget, and so much of it 
as we are lucky enough to find is ready 
for use. 

Experience of life adds greatly to the 
interest of some classes of books, history 
and biography especially. Even a good 
newspaper reader, after twenty or thirty 
vears of it, comes to have knowledge of 
his own historical period at least, and 
is bound to have reflected upon polities 
and problems of government, religion, 
social experiments, and the great topics 
that econeern civilized life. It will in- 
terest him to piece out what he remem- 
bers, or half remembers, with what he 
finds in books that are concerned with 
his own time, or the time immediately 
preceding it, and to compare politics as 
he knows them with polities as they have 
been in the past. All history being a rec- 
ord of what men have done, the better 
we know men and understand the springs 
of human action, the more interesting it 
is to know how men have thought and 
acted in times past. Plutarch’s men seem 
very far away when we read about them 
in early life, and get no nearer from 
comparing them with one another. But 
it makes a difference when in maturer 
years we compare Scipio, not with Han- 
nibal, but, out of our own heads and 
memories, with Lee or General Grant. 











The Image of Eve 


BY MARGARET 


ETER DE KOVEN had a proposi- 
tion confronting him—the educa- 
tion of a little girl. 

The guardianship of two small orphans 
having been thrust upon him, the future 
of the boy in the case seemed not to em- 
barrass the guardian, but the education 
of the little girl, a mere baby still, al- 
ready sits by his pillow and provokes for 
him sleepless nights. 

“T’ve been looking into the subject,” 
stated Peter, soberly. 
inclined to decide not to ed ite Tutie 


‘Somctimes I am 


at all. Our grandmothers were left pret- 
ty much as the Lord made them. You 
can’t improve on that ideal. Whatever 
else I deeide on, one thing is settled- 
lutie will not go to any colleges. I want 
her a woman, if nothing else.” 

| knew who was the causing source 
of this flilng—Dr. Mary March, who is 
-o-guardian with Peter for these two little 
ones. It is with her they live. Dr. March 

a graduate of at least two colleges. 

“What will Dr. Mary March say to 
this decision of yours?’ I asked. At 
Peter’s answer I had to turn away my 
face to hide a smile. “I think Dr. 
March will allow me to decide,” said he. 
This was no news to me. 

“What are you two wrangling about ?” 
asked my husband, as he came into the 
room. So I told him. Whereupon—I 
knew he would—he launched forth into 
his present pet topic, the permanence of 
the primal instinets. With the imminent 
question of our own daughter’s educa- 
tion staring us in the face, we have been 
obliged to look up all kinds of data. and 
my husband, through a process of the 
most elaborate and confusing deductions, 
has finally emerged with this touchingly 
simple conclusion: That it matters little 
how any woman is edueated, because she 
is still created in the image of Eve, and 
competent, at a moment’s notice, to 
evolve as the most pronounced type of 


wife and mother. 


SUTTON BRISCOE 


I suppose it was a highly interesting 
discourse. Peter seemed to find it so; 
but for me—I was turning a corner in 
the birthday gift I was knitting for my 
husband, and between my efforts not to 
lose a stitch, not to let the recipient see 
what I was working on, and not to let 
him know I had stopped listening to him, 
I wholly lost the thread of the argument. 
When I caught it up again my husband 
was laying down this law: “ The primal 
instinct of every normal woman is to 
marry and want children of her own. I 
grant the instinct may be stunted to a 
mere stub; but the rudimentary devel- 
opment remains, liable to sprout, some- 
times most inconveniently. Take the 
malapropos lady who became a mayor 
and a mother on the same historie day. 
No; you can’t kill primal instinets—” 

“Oh, rot!” cried Peter. “DT ve seen 
it done.” 

“ There’s your manly friend Dr. Mary 
March,” my husband insisted. “You 
ought not to be surprised, Peter, to see 
her walk in that door in bifureated rai- 
ment. It would suit her life much better 
than her present garb. I don’t believe 
she knows what restrains her. Her stub 
of a primal instinct won’t let her exhibit 
herself to us in unbecoming garb.” 

I had promised Peter that I would call 
on Dr. March with him that same after- 
noon, and I now rose, folding my work. 
“T do think, my dear,” I admonished 
my husband, “that for a sensible man 
you’ certainly can—” 

“Those are my precise sentiments,” 
said Peter. “ Your husband’s a sensible 
man, but he certainly can—” 

It’s all very well for me to rebuke 
my husband; but when I do so I don’t 
eare to be agreed with, not even by our 
»Iidest friend. 

“ Not that he isn’t perfectly right,” I 
said, turning on Peter. “I suppose you 
haven’t noted that Dr. March has 
changed her way of wearing her hair 
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since you and she became joint guardi- 
ans for those children?” She had; and 
the new way cut off ten years from her, 
easily; five she hasn’t lived, and five she 
need never have admitted she had lived. 
Any woman, with just a little pains, can 
look five years younger than she is. 
That’s a mere question of taking the 
time for it. 

‘I don’t feel disloyal to Dr. March, 
telling you this,” I went on, “ because, 
though I know why she dresses her hair 
hetter and wears bows, she doesn’t know. 
She thinks the old way ‘caused her 
headaches ’"—or some such nonsense.” 

“ Come, show me her hair,” said Peter, 
rising. 

Our arrival at Dr. March’s apartment 
was upon a moment that did not lend 
itself to the inspection of a coiffure, or, 
indeed, to the consideration of any- 
thing except a fact that tcok the centre 
of the stage and dwarfed every other 
possible consideration. 

“T have been sending everywhere for 
you,” said Dr. March. “It is providen- 
tial that you have happened in.” 

The only sign of agitation she showed 
told me that she had bad news to deliver; 
she addressed herself to Peter, and 
seemed not to see me standing beside 
him. She had opened the door of the 
apartment herself, and as she waited 
there for a moment, that pause prepared 
us. Doctors know how to do these things, 
quite wonderfully, it seems to me. 

“There has been an accident,” she 
said, qui tly. 

She was the doctor on duty, and I 
never saw her to such advantage. The 
professional manner, collected, self-con- 
tained, became her. She was not at all 
a handsome woman; she looked hand- 
some then. 

“'Tutie has had a bad fall,” she stated. 
‘I have called in a surgeon. He is 
very hopeful—but we can know nothing, 
as yet.” 

I noted mechanically that her hair was 
dressed very carefully and in the new 
mode. I didn’t need to be told this had 
been done before the accident. She had 
no thought now for Peter, save as a pos- 
sible assistance in the crisis. I liked her 
—better than I ever had before. 

“Perhaps you can quiet little Tom,” 
she went on. “Unfortunately, he saw 
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his sister fall. They were sliding on the 
baluster, against orders, and he feels 
responsible. I can’t calm him. I am al- 
most more alarmed about the boy than 
for Tutie.” 

“Where is he?” asked Peter. He 
pushed past Dr. March as if she were a 
piece of furniture, and, once in the apart- 
ment, needed no further guide to the 
frantic child. We heard Peter’s quick 
step in the next room, his voice speaking, 
speaking again, then—silence. 

I have never understood Peter de Ko- 
ven with children. I don’t know what 
he does with them—nothing, apparently ; 
but he owns them from the moment they 
see him. My husband dwells on the pri- 
mal instinet of wifehood and mothering; 
if there is a primal instinct for father- 
ing, it is not a “stub” in Peter’s ease. 

“Why couldn’t I do that?” asked Dr. 
March. 

[I looked at her, and though I recog- 
nized the genuine feeling in her voice, 
saw it reflected in her face, I knew why 
she had failed where Peter succeeded. It 
was all written there in her features. 
Fine as her face is, the expression is that 
I seemed to see there before 
me a most clever, keen, and competent 
masculine face, not at all the physiogno- 
my of a woman. A stub of feminine 
instinct is left, enough to get that bow 
of ribbon into her hair, not enough to 
teach her how to comfort a child. 

And yet—I felt so sorry for her! She 
was doing her whole duty, her very best 
for these children, but a man’s best, help- 
less, as most men are, for a woman’s best. 

I have sometimes thought that Peter’s 
power over little ones is due in large 
part to his casual ways with them. I 


of a man. 


thought this once more as I watched him 
come to join us, earrying little Tom 
in his arms. The boy’s face was hidden 
on his guardian’s shoulder, his small 
hands clasped tightly about Peter’s neck. 
Peter seemed to have forgotten that he 
held the child, as he stood talking to 
Dr. March. 

There was very little left for him to 
discuss with her. She had been compe- 
tence itself, it appeared. There were 
surgeons and a trained nurse at Tutie’s 
bedside—almost before she fell, it seemed 
to me. I watched Peter’s face clear as, 
at each suggestion he made, the deep, 
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businesslike tones of Dr. March re- 
sponded. Every possibility he mentioned 
had “already been ordered.” It was won- 
derful how she had thought of every de- 
tail, when her affections were so engaged, 
her personal anxiety so great. Of course, 
as a physician, it was her business to be 
an expert in such a crisis; but I have 
seen men physicians who could not by 
any stretch of the imagination be called 
experts in their homes. Emperors in 
the sick-rooms of their patients, they be- 
come little short of hysterical with ill- 
ness in their own families. Dr. March 
seemed more competent than she was 
really called upon to be. 

“Have you remembered,” said Peter— 
he was whispering to me over the child’s 
shoulder—“ have you remembered when 
we are due at your house? Look at that 
clock!” I remembered with a shock. My 
last words to my husband had been a 
promise to return with Peter de Koven 
promptly on the hour named. The en- 
gagement was highly important, some af- 
fair in which my husband and Peter were 
both financially interested, and in which 
I was involved, to the extent of having 
to sign my name to business papers which 
I was to try to understand. 

It lacked but half an hour of the time 
set for our return. How was Peter to 
he separated from the little boy? “ Has 
this youngster had his dinner yet?” asked 
Peter; and instantly the child’s arms 
tightened convulsively. 

It isn’t easy to fool children. They 
recognize those first little side-steps that 
lead to some final shift they are bent 
on avoiding. 

“He has eaten nothing since break- 
fast,” said Dr. March. “I had some 
broth heated for him, before you came, 
but—” 

“My frote’s sore,” interrupted the 
child, unexpectedly, “ Somefing’s in my 
frote.” No one answered him. Perhaps, 
at the moment, we were all in his ease. 
Poor baby! It was such a brave, steady 
little voice, too. 

Dr. March spoke presently in that pa- 
tient, cheerful way which I have never 
yet seen have the slightest influence on 
any child. Had she eared for him less 
I felt she might have been more success- 
ful with him. It was plain that she was 
fond of Tutie—Tom she adored. 


“Oh yes, dear; you will try to drink 
your broth for Cousin March, won’t you? 
Cousin March will get it for you in a 
pretty bowl with a lovely lady painted 
on the bottom. You'll see her when 
you’ve finished the broth.” 

“Sha’n’t eat it,” snapped Tom, and I 
couldn’t blame him. What did he care 
for lovely ladies—at his age? And this 
much at least I knew about government, 
nursery or state—when an order is given 
that you expect may not be obeyed, the 
one way to issue that edict is powerfully. 
Then you stand an even chance of fail- 
ure; but you’ve done the one thing pos- 
sible for success. Well as I appreciate 
this kindergarten axiom, I am by no 
means able to force, at will, this power 
into my own tones, instantly as I can 
recognize it when heard in my own voice 
or the voices of others. As Peter spoke 
to the child, and sharply, I felt that little 
thrill of satisfaction with which we all 
applaud the smallest thing well, per- 
fectly done. 

Tom obeyed him at once. Sitting up- 
right, such a small, dear little figure, on 
Peter’s knee, he began bravely trying to 
choke down the hot broth from the spoon 
which Dr. March lifted to his lips. She 
knelt, most pityingly, before him, hold- 
ing the bowl and feeding him, until Pe- 
ter drew up a small table and set Tom 
to work on his own account, taking small 
notice of him. 

“There are some things a man does 
alone, youngster,” he said; “one is— 
eat. Break your toast in your broth, 
and get to work. Téll me when the love- 
ly lady comes out. I like lovely ladies.” 
He turned to talk to Dr. March of ways 
and plans, speaking French, which the 
ehild did not understand. 

There would be no difficulty as to Tom, 
so Dr. March assured him, if only little 
Miss Justine, who lived in the apartment 
above them, were at home. 

All children, it appeared, adored her; 
and, as she had few duties to occupy her, 
except keeping house for her aunt, little 
Miss Justine spent hours playing with 
these two children. She might be will- 
ing now, until Tutie was better, to 
make some arrangement whereby Tom 
could stay with her; but, most unfortu- 
nately, motherly little Miss Justine was 
out of the city. 
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“She plays with little Tom like a 
‘hild herself,” said Dr. March. “ Poor 
girl! she has had no chance for any 
advantages in the way of education. I 
am sure she couldn’t pass an ordinary 
common-school examination.” 

Peter gazed at Tom soberly. 
what we want now!” he said. 


“ She’s 
No, he 
He only looked it. I knew 
what he was thinking as well as if he 
had spoken. 

The afternoon’s revelations had undone 
any possible effeet which the careful coif- 
fure or that becoming bow might pos- 
sibly have accomplished. This exhibited 
lack, painfully exhibited, niothing could 
atone for in the eyes of Peter; and with 
this object-lesson vanished as well the 
last chance of a college education for 
Tutie. Poor Dr. March! As she stood, 
looking helplessly at littlhe Tom, there 
was a wistfulness in her strong, manly 
face that told me she felt, and keenly, 
her own position—weighed and found 
Perhaps she did not quite 
know what it was she reached out for in 


didn’t say it. 


wanting. 


that moment of unconscious groping, or 
it may be I was fanciful and imagina- 
tive, creating a situation where there was 
none. I think I was right. She did not 
quite fathom what was in her heart. I 
hope she may never divine it. 

Again Peter glanced up at the clock. 

Little Tom—there was no help for it-—— 
must be dislodged from his perch, and 
what then? Shaken, half ill, as the child 
was, he needed just the wise and tender 
mothering Dr. March could so well dis- 
cern in the little Miss Justine. If she 
could so well describe it, why—it made 
me impatient with her—why couldn’t 
she learn by imitation ? 

And then, just at that moment, the 
door opened, and we looked up to see 
some one standing on the threshold. It 
was a woman; perhaps she had the sweet 
est face I have ever seen, or, in this crisis, 
the Madonna type was to me the only 
one to be desired. The tender oval of the 
cheek and chin, the eager eyes—a wo1m- 
an’s eyes—under that wide, low brow, the 
softly parting lips, all spoke of comfort. 

There was something exquisite in her 
atmosphere; you felt it on the moment. 
It seemed as if the eternal mother, mani- 
fested through our great need of her, 
appeared there, looking in at us. 
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“Oh, Miss Justine!” cried Dr. March. 

Miss Justine came in swiftly to us. 
Neither Peter nor I had ever seen her 
before, yet we all three knew each other 
intimately. 
her face. 


Her voice was exactly like 


“T have just come home,” she said, a 
little breathlessly. “ They have just told 
me—” She caught sight of Tom on 
Peter’s knee, and her face altered. She 
came toward him with that welcoming 
delight children so love to excite. 

“He mustn’t talk,” said Peter, grave- 
ly, “not until he has uneovered the 
lovely lady in the bottom of his soup- 
bowl.” 

“My soup’s et,” said Tom, tersely. He 
lifted the bowl for inspection. “ T’ve 
seraped all the clothes off the lady,” he 
announced, in solemn surprise. 

“So you have,” said Peter, and Miss 
Justine laughed aloud. It was a laugh 
no child could resist. She stood looking 
over at Tom, with that delicious comi- 
eality still in her eyes, still that tender 
ness about her mouth, and held out both 
her hands to him. 

“Come here!” she said. 

Tom dropped from Peter’s knee like 
a pleased robin, and hopped across the 
floor to her. 

“T got somethin’ to tell you,” he con- 
fided. 

Of course he had. So had I. So 
might any one. I looked at Peter. 
Might he, too, perhaps, have something 
to tell her? Was not this the ideal lady 
of his dreams?’—a woman as God made 
her; so unedueated, Dr. March had as- 
sured us, as to be unable to pass the sim- 
plest school test; untaught, save by the 
primal instinct that made of her the 
perfect mother, she gathered the child 
into her arms, not pityingly—she was far, 
far too wise for that—laughingly. She 
was holding him off, or he thought she 
was, insisting his “whispers tickled”; 
all the while she was drawing him closer 
to her, farther from himself, from the 
fright and grief his poor little heart had 
nearly broken in the holding. 

I don’t know how long we stood there, 
furtively watching, Peter and I, before 
we stole away quietly and stood, our 
exit unheeded, in the hallway outside. 
There we waited, looking at each other. 

“Yes,” said Peter. “ Yes—that’s ex- 
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actly what I meant. That’s what a man 
wants.” 

“We must see her again. We 
see her often,” I breathed. 

“Yes,” said Peter again, and dream- 
ily. He was standing, listening to the 
voices—or the voice—within. 

“She couldn’t pass a common-school 
examination,” he whispered. “ Does she 
need to? Do you suppose, for a moment, 
that she could be—like that ”’—he nodded 
toward the room—‘“‘if she’d had Dr. 
March’s advantages?” 

“No,” I agreed; “I’m afraid not.” 
Peter. “You've had 
your object-lesson: Miss Justine on one 
side, on the other—Dr. March.” 

“Hush!” I sharply, for Dr. 
March was hurrying toward us down the 
hallway. She had been called from the 
room earlier, and now was fairly running 
to join us. She did not need to say her 


must 


“ Good,” said 


cried, 


news was good. Her strong features 
glowed with it. 
Tutie had roused. As Dr. March 


leaned over her bed she opened those big 
eyes of hers, and spoke. What she had 
said was characteristic. “T felled. 
Somebody ought to have been keeping 
care of me.” 

“ The little lamb!” I cried. 

“The little limb!” said Peter; but we 
meant the same thing. 

“Can Miss Justine stay on here for 
the rest of the afternoon?” asked Peter, 
abruptly. “ Will you ask her if she can? 
I have to be away for several hours, 
and Tom needs peculiar care. She under- 
stands him—wonderfully.” 

“Ask Miss Justine to—stay—on here 

with Tom?” faltered Dr. March, won- 
deringly, 


as if dismayed at such a sug- 
gestion. 

“Why not?” asked Peter, impatiently. 

After another hesitation, and as if still 
dazed by the situation, yet unable to 
quite combat it, Dr. March moved away 
on the errand. “ She will stay,” she said, 
as she came back. ™ She says she will be 
glad to, but”—Dr. March’s face was 
flushed, her manner deeply embarrassed— 
“it is so much to accept—” she murmured. 


“Miss Justine asked me if we would 
send a message for her. You pass near 
the Woman’s College. Would you be 
good enough to see that the president is 
informed that Miss Justine regrets she 
cannot meet him this afternoon? If he 
needs the papers he wished to see, Miss 
Justine’s secretary can give them to him.” 

The president of the Woman’s College! 
Miss Justine’s secretary! 

“Didn’t you know?” cried Dr. March. 
Her face cleared suddenly. “I under 
stand! You have been thinking she was 
the little Miss Justine?” she laughed 
aloud. “No; oh no! This is little Miss 
Justine’s aunt, the one she keeps house 
for, the new dean of the Woman’s Col- 
lege, the great Miss Justine. She is al- 
ways lovely with the children whenever 
she sees them; but she has so little time. 
She is probably the most learned woman, 
in her subject, on this side of the water 

international reputation 
scholarships . 


. . foreign 
. . honorary degrees... .” 

Dr. March was following us into the 
outer hall. Tales of flood and field in 
decorations, honors, Heaven knows what 
other recognitions, bombarded our ears as 
we escaped by the descending elevator. 

I am not sure that either Peter or I 
bade Dr. March any farewell. I know 
we only agreed mechanically when she 
promised to let us know at once of any 
change in Tutie’s condition. She assured 
us she was not anxious now, and we 
thanked her humbly for all, with a kind 
of dazed submission. 

We did not look at each other until 
the first street corner was reached; then 
as our furtive glances met— 

“ Foxed!” exclaimed Peter. He flung 
up both hands. “T surrender!” he cried. 
No more until the next street corner, 
and then— 

“ Gad!” said Peter. 

“T entirely agree with you,” I replied. 

Yet another corner, at which Peter 
turned to me, his eyes twinkling. 

“T may,” he said—“ mind you, I don’t 
say TI will, but I think the chanees are, 
when she’s old enough, I may decide to 
send Tutie to the Woman’s College.” 
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OIL-FIELDS 


Fire 


BY HENRY | 


The 


OME have ealled man a laughing 

animal, some a clothed animal, or 

a tool-using animal, some even 
reasoning animal. To me the distinctive 
mark of man is fire. Other animals eat 
and drink, sleep, and rear their young; 
other animals make houses and nests or 
bury themselves in trees and holes from 
the storm and frost. Man alone has 
found the use of fire, and fire has made 
him man. Without it, we 
would still be furry as the bear and 


Londons rs 


toothed like the gorilla, cowering in the 
sand-holes of Hampstead, storing black 
berries and Kentish cobs, and chewing 
raw flesh if we had been lucky enough 
By the 


aid of fire we move like the wind whither 


to hit something with a stone. 


we list, we speak by lightning, we kill 
each other at ten miles’ range, and enjoy 
By the aid of fire 
we have become as gods to the animal 


the domestic hearth. 
creation. We carry our divinity in our 
pockets, and continually perform a mir- 
Vor. CXVI —No. 694 —65 











AT BAKU 


of the Caucasus 


y 


VEVINSON 


acle for the eats and dogs which stretch 
themselves on the sacred warmth = of 


our rugs. 


There must have been one fateful mo 
ment in history when a long-armed, 
melancholy creature discovered flame 
discovered that flame could be used and 
moved and multiplied, and that poor 
mankind need no longer cower for warmth 
round the craters of active voleanoes, 
snatching a fearful joy. Like all the 
most important events in man’s develop- 
ment, the record of that moment has van- 
ished past recall, but immemorial tradi- 
tion has fixed upon the Caucasus as its 
scene, That tale of the Titan who so 
loved and pitied mankind that he stole 
fire from heaven and brought it down in 
a reed; of the omnipotent and jealous 
god—an upstart official—who grudged to 
shivering man the divinest comfort of 
heaven; and how the defiant rebel, con- 
scious of ultimate victory, was crucified 
for ages upon the precipice, alternately 
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burnt and freezing—that tale is very old, 
and he re in the Caucasus it happened, 
It is to a niche in the eastern extrem 
ty of the great chain that, for unknown 
generations, re worshipp rs also used to 
come, crossing the Caspian, from Persia 
and the stream of Oxus. They came to 
vorship the mystery of flame—the eternal 
the 
limestone rock at Sourakhani, barely 


fires which flicker above crannies in 


twelve miles from the shore. The eran- 
nies have lately been fitted with pipes, 
and their vapors used for gas by the en- 
terprising villagers around. But that does 
not diminish the mystery or the benefii 
f flame, and it appears quite as possible 
as other things in history that in this 
obseure spring of fire man first found his 
greatest instrument and dearest consola- 
tion, whether it was kindled first by light- 
ning, or by a sunlit erystal, or merely by 
Prometheus and his fennel reed. 

Close by, at Baku, fire now celebrates 
a modern victory. Coming down the 
long slope from Tiflis, where*the Koura 
flows to meet the Araxes, you pass through 
regions gradually more barren, till at 
last the full beauty of a desert is found, 
where no man dwells and nothing grows 
but the dry and crumbling plants of the 
wilderness. Sometimes a small party of 
horsemen vanishes along a dusty track 
into the hills. Often a train of camels, 
tied head to tail, stalks by with deliberate 
step and supercilious air, as much as to 
say, “ Your lecomotive may be all very 
well for indecent haste, but for silence 
and dignity and internal water-cisterns, 
So travelling 


for half a night and a day, you come to 


give us things like us!” 


the shores of the Caspian, which the poet 
of Prometheus had dimly heard of as 
‘the lake at the world’s edge,” where 
spearmen stand watching like eagles from 
pe: 
ness. Yet it is a sea, with rocks and nar- 


ks that overhang the gulf of nothing- 


row beach and a line of yellow sand, 
much like other seas, except that a horse 
driven hard by thirst can just manage to 
drink of it. 

And then, suddenly, from the midst of 
the desert, upon the shore of this lake at 
the world’s edge, you are flung out into a 
large, unfinished, modern city, something 
like Johannesburg, except that it is 
dirtier, smokier, and smells worse. I do 
not know the new American cities of the 


West, but Baku has all the main charac 
teristics of a British colonial town, esp 
cially in a mining district. There is the 
same serap-iron look about it, the same 
air of haste and eareless neglect. The 
streets are full of “slaughter-holes,” as 
the Transvaal Boers would call them. 
The pavements stop abruptly. Hideous 
buildings are piled up at random. Tele- 
phone-wires draggle overhead. In wet 
weather you wade ankle-deep in slush; in 
dry weather your mouth is full of dust 
and your clothes white with it. Nothing 
is certain, nothing finished, nothing made 
to last. On every vulgar street you may 
read the words written, “ We’ve no abid- 
ing city here.” 

The spirit of life is much like Jo- 
hannesburg, too. To make money quick- 
ly and go is every one’s natural desire. 
The guickest way to make money is to 
gamble, and there is no way needs so 
little work, except landowning in London. 
So the whole place gambles, day and 
night. The Stock Exchange is the biggest 
gamble, but there are innumerable others 
for rich and poor alike. At any time in 
the great Russian Club you will find the 
eard-tables full of players—chiefly at 
éearté or the game called “ vint ”’—and 
in other rooms the moving finger never 
ceases to spin, and the croupier rakes in 
the stakes. Even when wives and daugh 
ters or other ladies appear for the mid- 
night supper on Saturdays, no pause 
is allowed for frivolities of conversa- 
tion, which are generally so unlucrative. 
Lotto-eards are brought to each table at 
two shillings apiece, and above the noise 
of knives and forks resounds the bank- 
er’s voice calling out the numbers on the 
wheel, while the preoccupied and dreary 
guests fill up the rows of squares with 
counters, in the bare hope of taking a 
few pounds back to bed after paying for 
the family meal—if it was a family meal. 

In behavior, Baku rather brags of its 
reputation as the filthiest city on earth; 
perhaps without reason, just as some 
fairly decent men love to be thought de- 
bauchees. But next to gambling, which 
is largely a matter of business, [ found 
the most decent form of amusement was 
drinking too much and firing revolvers 
at the ceiling. I could not discover 
with what object this was done, whether 
to stimulate Russian gayety, or to alarm 
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the oceupiers of the floor above, or to in- 
the bill. the revellers 
hoped to pluck up courage for their re- 

For many think 
they get back pos- 
sessed of anything more than shirt and 
Some of the poor have taken to a 
kind of gambling for which the gaming 


Perhaps 


creast 
turn journey home. 
themselves lucky if 


sé weks. 


house is the deserted street at night, and 
unless the reveller can shoot his adver- 
sary first, he often has a chilly walk be- 


fore him. 


OIL-WELL ON 


Similar violence pervades life in gen- 








FIRE 


eral. It is not only the unending feud that 
divides Tartars and Armenians into hos- 
tile armies which devastate the oil-fields 
from time to time, and are constantly 
preparing each other’s destruction—with 
batteries of quick-firing guns, as they 
boast. Besides this central feud, there 
are numerous fighting groups organized 
among the workmen and the unemployed. 
As a rule, they take some political title, 
“ Social Democrats ” or “ Anarch- 
in the hope of securing 


such as 
ist Communists,” 
popular favor, and in some cases their 





origin may have been political and their 
aims may still be revolutionary. But 
their methods are so simple and so luera- 
tive that perhaps it would be a mistake to 
attribute the zeal of all their members 
entirely to enthusiasm for social reform. 
The manager of an oil-field 
letter bri tly 
site!” 


receives a 
‘Para- 
It bears the stamp of a group, and 


addressing him as 


it demands a definite sum of money on 
pain of death. At an 
the agents of the group call, and the 


hour mentioned, 


manager almost invariably pays, entering 
the sum in his ledger under the heading 
of “office expenses.” If he refuses to 
pay, he is quite sure to be shot, stabbed, 
or disembowelled within a day or two. 
If he attempts to betray the agents, all 
his family share his fate. 

This pursuit of wealth on a basis of 
murder is conducted with such business- 
like accuracy that the manager in due 
course receives a stamped balance-sheet 
showing the expenditure of his contribu- 
tion. The 


account are 


entered in the cash 


generally 


items 
the purchase of 
arms and an assassination, but no 
vouchers are possible in such cases, and 
it is generally supposed that champagne 
and other carnal delights ought to figure 
in the outlay. I am not sure whether 
such charges as to the misappropriation 
of involuntary contributions are true or 
not, but where money is so easily obtained 
the te mptation must be considerable. In 
self-protection, most of the richer mana- 
gers and owners have mustered gangs of 
hired assassins, each of whom is pledged 
to murder at least one person named, if 
Some 
geo further, and publish in the morning 
papers the 


anything happens to his employer. 


names and addresses of those 
who will be immediately slain if they are 
murdered themselves, and such advertise- 
ments give a new and varied interest to 
the local “ agony column.” 

eares little 
for these things, being occupied in hunt- 
ing down the real “ politieals,” 


As to the government, it 


who are 
of no danger to the town, but of great 
danger to the central bureaucracy far 
away in St. Petersburg, and to all the 
network of their dependents through the 
Empire. At almost every hour of the 
day I saw “ politicals ” driven off in eabs 
gleaming with bayonets to a drumhead 
court martial or urged on foot along the 
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streets among a group of hurried soldiers 
terrified of rescue. For there were plenty 
of revolutionists still left in the city, and 
| observed that at a concert given by the 
Russian Club before the lotto supper be 
gan, the Schu- 
simply for 
introducing the “ Marseil- 
laise,” that battle-song of freedom. 


programme ended with 


mann’s “ Two Grenadiers,” 
the sake of 
Surely 
no censor could object to such musie as 
Schumann’s! So the singer had to re- 
peat it over and over again—at least ten 
times, I think. The rest of the song was 
not repeated; he began where the “ Mar- 
sellaise ” 


bursts in. And the words were 


Heine’s words; they deified an Emperor. 
It did not matter. The tune was the bat- 
tle-song of freedom, and that was enough. 

For the oil-fields themselves, they are 
the only familiar things in the Caucasus, 
and I need not dwell upon them. 
heard 


I have 
queer explanations of the oil 

“coal in a different form,” “ rock fused 
by voleanoes,” “the refuse of immense 
shellfish.” Many managers 
think the oil is still being formed. At all 
events there it lies, generally mixed with 
quantities of water, in the sandy rock 
and loam, at varying levels of strata 
from 700 to 1000 feet down, but some- 
times coming close to the surface, where 
it is bailed out by hand or 
horse-pumps. 


shoals of 


with small 
The largest patch under 
which the oil lies is at Balakhani, a few 
miles N.N.W. of the town, but there is 
a smaller field on the seacoast only a 
mile or two south, and close to the hab- 
itable town lies the “ Black Town,” where 
the refining is done, along the shore of 
the northern promontory. 
the fields is thickly covered with tall, 
black “derricks” or generally 


built of gypsum planks or sheet-iron as 


The surface of 
sheds, 


a protection against fire, and under each 
derrick the machine-pump drops a narrow 
tube or “ bucket,” thirty-five feet long, 
down the casing of the well, into which it 
just fits. The bucket brings up “ crude 
oil,” usually mixed water, and 
pours it as a brownish, yellowish liquid 
into the from which it is 
carried in pipes to the refineries. The 
temperature of the oil is only about 75° 
Fahrenheit. In wells the water 
and oil can be forced up by compressed 
air through different pipes, as the oil 
naturally lies on the top. 
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THE FIRE OF 

A good well will yield from 108,000 
to 288,000 pounds weight of “ crude” 
in twenty-four hours. The reeord 
vield of the fields sO far has been 
24,24 4,000,000 pounds in a year (1901), 
the present average yield being some 


thing under 18,000, 
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quent refuse, or “ mazout,” being con- 
sumed for common fuel and furnaces. 
But the oil will burn in almost any form, 
and the workmen’s wives and daughters 
inake a business of wading about, naked 


helow the Waist, im the refuse ports, and 





O00 000 pounds. A 
new well is sunk by 
means of a borer or 
“bit” with a sharp 
edge, which is dropped 
by wrought-iron rods 
down the lengthen 
ing shaft, and raised 
and dropped till the 
sand at the bottom 
is puddled irto a 
liquid that can be 
pumped — out. An 
extra piece of casing 
is then lowered down 
the shaft, and _ the 
process begins again 

the “bit” being 
kept at work som 
two or three feet be 
low the easing. In 
the wells at Grosny, 
on the north side of 
the Caueasus range, 
I am told, no casing 
is needed, because 
the soil is stiff; but 
in Baku, casing is 
always used. In the 
process of boring, the 
rods often twist like 
corkserews, but if 














they snap or become 
detached and drop 
the bit from a 
height down the 
shaft, an explosion follows, which is said 
to drive bit and all clear up the shaft and 
out into the open air through the top of 
the derrick. I believe this to be the chief 
danger, for as a rule the working is fairly 
safe, and none goes on below the surface. 
A spout of oil, or “fountain,” has not 
been frequent lately, and is never desired, 
because it breaks up the machinery, floods 
the whole works with sand, and carries 
off so much oil to waste. 

The oil is used “erude” for loco- 
motives, but most of it is refined into 
benzine, petrol, and kerosene, the subse- 





IN THE OLD TOWN 


skimming off the surface oil with rags, 
which they squeeze into buckets for fam 
ily warmth, lighting, and cooking. At 
the end of the record year (1901) erude 
oil was selling at a penny a pood, or nine 
pounds for a farthing. But the decreased 
output and the periods of violence, mas- 


sacre, and other labor difficulties have 


now raised the price. 
Far more interesting than the oil and 
its price are the people who pull it up. 


The managers are Russian, English, 
Georgian, or Armenian; the work-people 
chiefly Tartar and partly Armenian, 
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with a sprinkling of Russian. It is be- 
tween Armenian and lartar that the 
deadly feud burns, no one quite knows 
vhy. Both sides bring an ancestral 
hatred from their villages, but. indeed, 
there is something about the unhappy 
Armenian which rouses the hostility of 
every race, just as some quite innocent- 
looking dogs are quite sure to be attacked 
by every other dog that passes in the 
treet. Hitherto the Armenians on the 
oil-tields have chiefly been the passive 
sufferers, as they were when the Turks 
brained them and cut their throats like 
eattle in Constantinople. They showed 
some fight in the great massacres of 1905, 


but still they suffered most. About 3000 


of them are supposed to have been killed, 
their quarters and derricks destroyed, 
their women and girls carried away. <A 
friend who was with me in the oil-fields 
showed me the ruins of a rich manager’s 
house where he had been to a dance the 
night before the greatest outbreak of 
1905. <A few davs later. when he ventured 
out to the seene again, he found the house 
in ruins, the grand piano with its legs 
in the air, the father and two sons mur- 
dered, the wife shot bv her own hand, 
the two young daughters vanished into 
Tartar harems, never to be seen again. 

It is but an instance of what happened 
evervwhere, among rich and poor alike. 
The Armenians now boast that they have 
perfected a fighting organization and 
possess whole batteries of guns. I hope 
it mav be so, for as a race they have been 


too long accustomed “to take it lving 
down,” and to win their remarkable suc- 
cess by cunning, fraud, litigation, thrift, 
usury, and the commercial virtues. As 
the T'artars do not possess these virtues 
to the same extent, they are only irritated 
by a resulting prosperity such as their 
own courage and endurance and sober 
industry eannot rival. But if the Tar 
tars were aware that the despicable foe 
who drives them from their lands and 
villages by money-lending and _ legal 
trickery were now almost on a fight- 
ing equality, there might be more chance 
of peace 

The Tartars on their sick are also 
slowly changing their nature. They are 


no longer the hideous little followers of 


Tamerlane, who left such an evil name 
on every European tongue. In Baku I 





found Tartars who had studied in Paris 
and Berlin. One had been in London 
und Oxford for research. The richest 
Moslem in the world is a Baku Tartar, 
who was an outdoor porter once, and still 
cannot write his name. But he is deter 
mined that other Tartars shall have a 
better chance. Two years ago they had 
no school and no newspapers. Now they 
have twelve schools and three papers 
written and printed in Tartar, which is 
a dialect of Turkish. The millionaire’s 
vife, though she may not appear with 
him in public unless thickly veiled, is a 
Tartar lady who was brought up in Paris. 
And on the oceasion of my visit he 
gave an immense Parisian banquet, at 
which all the sixty cr eighty guests 
ate and drank quite as much as if they 
had been European kings or leaders of 
American culture. 

This sudden elevation of the Tartar 
race—this resolve not to be left behind 
in the advance of civilization—is one of 
those unexpected movements that aston- 
ish us in Russia and make our future so 
inealenlable. Including the ancient set- 
tlers around Kazan upon the middk 
Volga, their numbers in the Russian 
Empire are estimated at about 32,000,000. 
They are all Moslems, and in the last 
{wo vears many of them, especially on 
the Caspian, have come under the in- 
uence of Pan-Islam and the Green Flag. 
But more remarkable is their demand for 
an education worthy of the time, and for 
consideration in the empire, such as they 
hear of their fellow Moslems in India 
enjoying. It may have been in mere 
compliment, but at all events I noticed 
that Eneland and not Turkey, still less 
Russia, was looked to as the real Mo- 
hammedan power of the world through 
that prolonged Tartar banquet which | 
endured. But it seems a long way from 
the millionaire’s halls with their Moorish 
irchiteeture, polished floors, and _ silver 
plate, under which the dusky waiters 
zroaned—a long way to the Tartars of 
the oil-fields in their huts and barracks. 

A Tartar workman can earn from ten 
to fifteen shillings a week in wages, and 
he saves nearly the whole of it. except 
the very little he spends on food. He 
never drinks, leaving intoxication en- 
tirely to the more highly civilized classes 
above him. If thirsty, he takes a cup of 
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SINKING AN Ol 


the petroleum and water which nature 
vields. His food is mainly bread, with the 


addition of cucumber in summer, though 
sometimes I have seen the men bringing 
their separate little basins of stew to 


warm on the stoves. Lodgings and warmth 


PN A ira Sa 


are provided free. Sometimes huts are 
built for five or six men together, but 
more usually they are lodged in dor 
mitories or “ barracks,” with fourteen to 
twenty iron beds arranged in pairs along 
the walls, and strewn with every kind of 
rug, mat, patchwork, or carpet that the 
men can collect. To prevent disturbances 


S) the tribes and races are arranged in 
separate rooms, the Lesghians being 
grouped together, the Transcaspians, the 

; Tartars of Kazan, and so on. Of course 

‘ no Christian is ever admitted; but the 


Persians, though they are recognized as 
an entirely distinct race and sometimes 
have separate barracks, appear to find no 
diffieulty in eonsorting with other Mos- 
lems and even sleeping in the same room 
without midnight murder. It is to the 


os ttl Fs 


credit of the English companies on the 
fields that they were the first to intro- 











SHAFT AT BAK 


luce the baths so necessary for Moslems, 


and the libraries that Christians prefer. 


Tartar women hardly ever accompany 
the laborers to the oil-tie lds, but I have 
seen a few Lesghians living even in the 
common barracks with men, easily dis 
tinguished from Tartars, because, though 
they are good Moslems enough, they go 
unveiled. The workmen who come from 
villages near Baku borrow a horse when 
they can and ride full gallop home, re 
turning within the twelve hours. For 
the shifts of work are now six hours 
on and twelve off. They used to be 
twelve hours on and twelve off, but by 
strikes, arson, assassination, and the de 
struction of machinery the work-people 
have persuaded the employers to concede 
a reduction. The work is carried on 
continuously, never stopping for Sun- 
day or any other oceasion. After two or 
three vears of it, the Tartar goes home 
for a six months’ resf, but he gener- 
ally returns. 

In one barrack-room I found the men 
crowding round a dignified and white- 
bearded figure, covered from head to foot 
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in variegated rags. In his hand was a 
long pole, and a leathern sack hung over 
his shoulders. ‘The men were pressing 
sums of money into his hand—Russian 
silver and ruble notes,—and after count- 
ing each sum earefully over in turn, 
he hid it away, some in the bag, some in 


various holes or chinks among his rags. 


with perfect confidence, which is far 
more than one can do for the Russian 
imperial post, with its iniquitous system 
of censorship and espionage. 

While the others were engaged in 
making up their packets of money and 
seeing them safely invested, one shaven- 
headed Moslem, who, I suppose, had fin- 

ished his business, re- 


mained engaged in 











private prayer upon 
1is own bedstead. Hav- 
ing arranged his blan- 
ket to point southwest 
by south to Mecea, he 
was kneeling upon it 
and bending his body 
up and down with the 
regular movement that 
denotes intensity of 
worship. Perhaps pri- 
vate prayer is hardly 
the right phrase, for 
his petitions were ut- 
tered in a high-pitehed 
singsong, no doubt 
quite intelligible to his 
fellows. But it was 
private in the sense 
that he was conscious 
of nothing beyond his 
devotion, and took no 
more notice of the 








common outside world 


BAKU HAS AN AIR OF HASTE AND CARELESS NEGLECT than if it had no ex- 


Before the end he must have been so 
stuffed with coin that if you shook him 
he would have rained down treasure like 
a shaken Christmas tree. The manager 
of the oil-field called him vaguely a 
Fakir, or Mullah, but he was, in fact. 
1 travelling bank, a primitive money- 
order, a substitute for checks. The 
Moslems were sending their six months’ 
savings, tucked away in his clothes, to 
their families far across the Caspian, 
perhaps on the frontiers of Bokhara, or 
heyond. He could not write or read, but 
he knew the village of each, and th 
amount of the money entrusted to him 
to the last farthing. In that land where 
life goes for little and violence for noth- 
ing. he is never robbed, though I was 
told he sometimes carries as much as 
£1000. The men invariably regard him 


istence. It would be 

interesting to discover 
why no one thought it strange, though 
if an Englishman knelt upon his bed at 
midday, or beside a public counter in a 
savings-bank, and prayed aloud he would 
hardly escape the lunatie asylum. 

The truth is that in spite of the serap- 
iron look of the place, in spite of tele- 
phones and stock exchange and gam- 
bling supper-parties, Baku still remains 
an Oriental town. For centuries before 
speculation recognized the possibilities 
of oil, it was the port of traffic and ex- 
change between the gates of Europe and 
Central Asia, and it is so still. Here 
come the dried plums and peaches, figs, 
and nuts of many kinds, sunflower seeds 
that Russians love, innumerable beans, 
rudely glazed pottery, amulets against 
the evil eye, bales of cotton, stacks of 
hides, and lengths of gorgeous carpet. 
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And in return Western progress goes 
into Asia in the form of oil, new lamps, 
cheap clocks, calico, shoddy, and German 
machinery. Right in the midst of the 
town, with oil-fields and refineries and 
factories and banks and offices spreading 
out on every side around it, the ancient 
city of the East stands almost unchanged. 
Round its battered walls and in inexplica- 
ble towers still float dim legends of illus- 
trious girls imprisoned indifferently for 
faith or frailty, of immemorial contests 
of the Georgians against invaders ap- 
pearing oversea from Teheran or Samar- 
cand, of treacherous surrenders and mid- 
night surprises and breaches stormed with 
daggers bare. 

There it stands, the ancient city, and 
the spirit of the East moves up and down 
its narrow, twisting lanes, and gossips 
in the cavernous open shops, and peers 
from behind the carved wooden lattices 
of the women’s chembers, and three times 
a day, from the two old minarets, it pro- 
claims the praise of God and of His 
Prophet. A mingled smell of coffee and 
garlic pervades the air. In front of a 
dry-fruit shop you find a sheep tied up 
with a decorated collar, for sale or sacri- 
fice. He is an Oriental sheep, and over 
his hind quarters hang thick lappets of 
fatty tissue, which on the plateaus of 
Asia would nourish him throughout the 
starving winter; just as the Madagascan 
buffalo will feed his melancholy upon his 
own hump, and as I for weeks in Central 
Africa lived on little beyond my fat— 
a most unsatisfying repast. 

Down the sleepy lane comes a Tartar 
woman, shuffling along upon her tor- 
menting slippers. From head to foot 
she is covered with an impenetrable gar- 
ment, or is wrapped round and round 
with lengths of silky stuff like a cocoon. 
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Over the aperture where her face ought 
to be she wears a plain, thick mask of 
gauze, black or very dark blue, through 
which she can breathe and dimly see her 
way without letting her eyes or any 
feature be visible from outside. By one 
of the fictions of delicacy she is invisible 
herself, and if a visitor were to catch 
a glimpse of her in her own home, he 
would be expected to take no more notice 
than he would of a family ghost or a 
skeleton in the cupboard. If she ever 
goes out with her husband shopping, or 
on a pilgrimage or other journey, she 
makes herself more carefully invisible 
than ever, and on entering a restaurant, 
railway station, or steamer, he at once 
settles her down upon the boards or plat- 
form. He dumps her there like a parcel, 
and there she remains, almost motion- 
, for hours together, till he comes 
back and tells her to move. The sight 
of her would suggest that the Tartar 
ideal of women and their rights was 
distinctly unprogressive. 

Yet at the great meetings of Tartars 
for the elections in the second Duma it 
was unanimously agreed that their rep- 
resentatives in St. Petersburg should 
support adult suffrage, giving a vote to 
all women over twenty as well as to men. 
About the same time I heard that some 
of the most intelligent and highly edu- 
eated women in England had been set 
upon by mounted policemen and carried 
off to jail for petitioning the so-called 
“Mother of Parliaments” to grant the 
vote to a certain proportion of women. 
Why go on talking about “Cape Turk” 
and the recognized distinctions of East 
and West? The old lines are breaking 
up, the comfortable definitions hold no 
longer, and, as the poet says,- things are 
not what they seem. 


less 
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RETOLD FROM THE FRENCH OF NICOLAS DE CAEN 


BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


ERE we have to do with the fourth 

tale of the Dizain of Queens. I 
abridge, as heretofore, at discre- 

tion; and the result is that to the Norman 
cleric appertains whatever the tale may 
have of merit, whereas what you find dis- 
tasteful in it you must impute to my de- 
linquencies in skill rather than in volition. 
In the year of grace 1327 (thus Nicolas 
begins) you could have found in all Eng- 
land no lovers more ardent in affection 
or in despair more affluent than Rosa- 
mund Eastney and Sir Gregory Darrell. 
She was Lord Berners’ only daughter, a 
brown beauty, and repute, 
thanks to among her retinue of 
lovers as were practitioners of the Gay 
Science and had scattered broadcast 
numerable her honor; 


of extensive 
such 


in- 


eanzons in and 


Lord Berners was a man who accepted 
the world as he found it. 
“ Dompnedex !” 


the Earl was wont to 
“in sincerity I am fond of Gregory 
Darrell, and if he chooses to make love 
to my daughter that is none of my affair. 
The eves and the brain preserve a pro- 
verbial warfare, which is the source of 
all amenity, for without 
there would be no songs 


sav; 


lady - service 
and tourneys, 
no measure and no good breeding; and, 
in a phrase, a° man delinquent in it is 
no more to be valued than an ear of 
corn without the grain. Nay, I am so 
profoundly an admirer of Love that I 
never willingly behold him slain, 
a surfeit, by Matrimony; and besides, 
the rapseallion could not to advantage 
exchange purses with Lazarus; and, more- 
over, Rosamund is to marry the Earl of 
Sarum a little after All Saints’ day.” 

“Sarum!” people echoed. “ Why, the 
old goat has had two wives already!” 

And the Earl would spread out his 
hands. “One of the wealthiest persons 
in England,” he was used to submit. 

Thus it fell out that Sir Gregory came 


ean 
f 


and went at his own discretion as con- 
cerned Lord Berners’ fief of Ordish, all 
through those gusty times of warfare be- 
tween Sire Edward and Queen Ysabeau, 
until at last the Queen had conquered. 
Lord Berners, for one, vexed himself not 
inordinately over the outcome of events, 
since he protested the King’s armament 
to consist of fools and the Queen’s of 
rascals; and had with entire serenity de- 
clined to back either Dick or the devil. 

It was in the September of this year, 
a little before Michaelmas, that they 
brought Sir Gregory Darrell to be judged 
by the Queen, for notoriously the knight 
had been Sire Edward’s adherent. 
“Death!” croaked Adam Orleton, who 
sat to the right hand, and, “ Young de 
Spencer’s death!” amended the Earl of 
March, with wild laughter; but Ysabeau 
leaned back in her great chair—a hand- 
some woman, stoutening now from glut- 
tony and from too much wine—and re- 
garded her prisoner with lazy amiability, 
and devoted the silence to consideration 
of how scantily the man had changed. 

“ And what was your errand in Figgis 
Wood?” she demanded in the ultimate,— 
“or are you mad, then, Gregory Darrell, 
that you dare ride past my gates alone ?” 

He eurtly said, “ I rode for Ordish.” 

Followed silence. Queen Ysabeau 
lolled in her carven chair, considering the 
comely person who stood before her, fet- 
tered, at the point of shameful death. 
There was a little dog in the room which 
had come to the Queen, and now licked the 
palm of her left hand, and the soft lap- 
ping of its tongue.was tne only sound 
you heard. “So at peril of your life you 
rode for Ordish, then, messire ?” 

The tense man had flushed. “ You have 
harried us of the Kiag’s party out: of 
England—auvd in reason I might not 
leave England without seeing her.” 

“My friend,” said Ysabeau, as half in 








QUEEN YSABEAU IN HER CARVEN CHAIR 
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sorrow, “ I would have pardoned anything 
save that.” She rose. Her face was dark 
and hot. “ By God and all His saints! 
you shall indeed leave England to-morrow 
and the world as well! but not without 
1 final glimpse of this same Rosamund. 
Yet I, too, must ride with you to 
Ordish, as your sister, say!—Gregory, did 
[ not hang last April the husband of your 
sister? Yes, Ralph de Belomys, a thin 
man with eager eyes, the Earl of Farring- 

n he was. As his widow will I ride with 
you to Ordish, upon condition you dis- 
close to none at Ordish, saving only if you 
will this 
even a hint of our merry carnival. 


listen: 


Rosamund, 
And 


to-morrow (you will swear according to 


quite immaculate 


e nicest obligations of honor) you must 
with me to 
which I may devise. 


ride back encounter—that 
For I dare to trust 
your naked word in this, and, moreover, 
| shall take with 
retainers to leave you no choice.” 

Darreil knelt before her. “I can do no 
homage to Queen Ysabeau; yet the prod- 
igal hands of her who knows that I must 
lie to-morrow and cunningly contrives, 
for old time’s sake, to hearten me with a 
ight of Rosamund, I cannot but kiss.” 
This much he did. “ And I swear in all 
things to obey her will.” 

“Q comely fool!” the Queen said, not 
ungently, “I contrive, it may be, but to 
demonstrate that many 
tiquity were only bunglers. 
I must 


me a sufficiency of 


tyrants of an- 
And, besides, 
have other thoughts than that 
which now occupies my heart; I must 
this night take holiday, lest I go mad.” 
So to Ordish in that twilight came the 
Countess of Farrington, with a retinue of 
twenty men-at-arms, and her brother Sir 
Gregory Darrell. Lord Berners received 
the party with boisterous hospitality. 
“And the more for that 
is a very handsome woman,” was Rosa- 
mund Eastney’s comment. The period 
appears to have been after supper, and 
she sat with Gregory Darrell in not the 
most brilliant corner of the main hall. 
The wretched man leaned forward, bit 
his nether lip, and then with a sudden 
splurge of speech informed her of the 
sorry masquerade. “The she-devil de 
signs some horrible and obscure mischief, 
she plans I know not what.” 
“Yet I—” said Rosamund. The girl 
had risen, and she continued with a fine 


your sister 
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irrelevance. “You have told me you 
were Pembroke’s squire when long ago he 


sailed for France to fetch this woman 
into England—” 
“which you never heard!” Lord 


Berners shouted at this point. 
a lute!” And then he 


> Jasp r, 


halloaed, mort 
lately: “Gregory, Madame de Farring 
ton demands that racy song you mad 
against Queen Ysabeau during your 


last visit.” 

Thus did the Queen begin her holiday 

It was a handsome couple which cam« 
forward, hand quitting hand a shade too 
tardily, and the blinking eyes yet rapt; 
but these two were not overpleased at be- 
ing disturbed, and the man in particular 
vas troubled, as in reason he well might 
be, by the task assigned him. 

“Ts it, indeed, your will, my sister,” he 
said, “that I should sing—this song?” 

“Tt is my will,” the Countess said. 

And the knight flung back his comely 
head and laughed. “ What I have written 
I shall not disown in any company. It 
is not, look you, of my own choice that 
I sing, my sister. Yet if she bade me 
would I sing this song as willingly be- 
fore Queen Ysabeau, for, Christ aid me! 
the song is true.” 

Then sang Sir Gregory: 


- Da ne 


Que li sage dit ne ment mie, 


Ysabeau, la prophécie 


Que la royne sut ceus grever 

Que tantost lacquais sot aymer—’ 
and so on.* It was a lengthy ditty and 
wording not oversqueamish; the 
Queen’s career in England was detailed 
without any stuttering, and you would 
found the unhandsome ; 
but Sir Gregory sang it with an incisive 


in its 


have catalogue 
custo, though it seemed to him to counter- 
sign his and with th 
vigor that a mangled snake summons for 
its last hideous seemed to 
Ysabeau regretful of an ancient spring. 

But the minstrel added, though Lord 
Berners did not notice it, a 
peroration 


death-warrant, 


stroke, it 


fire-new 

For in conclusion sang Sir Gregory: 

“ Ma voir mocque, mon cuer gémit,— 
Pen pense a@ ce que la voia dit, 


* Nicolas gives this ballad in full, but, 
and for obvious reasons, his translator pre- 
fers to do otherwise. 








o 
bo 


Car me membre du temps jadis, 
Et dung garson, damour surpris, 
Et dune fille—et la vois si— 

Et grandement suis esbahi.” 


And when he had ended, the Countess 
of Farrington, without speaking, swept 
her left hand toward her cheek and by 
pure chance caught between thumb and 
autumn-numbed fly that 
had annoyed her. She drew the little 
dagger from her girdle and meditatively 
cut the buzzing thing in two. 


forefinger the 


Then she 
flung the fragments from her, and rest- 
ing the dagger’s point upon the arm of 
her chair, one forefinger upon the summit 
of the hilt, considerately twirled the 
brilliant weapon. 

“This song does not err upon the side 
of clemency,” she said at lest,—“nor by 
ordinary does Queen Ysabeau.” 

“That she-wolf!” said Lord Berners, 
comfortably. “ Hoo, Madame Gertrude! 


since the Prophet Moses wrung healing 
waters from a rock there has been no 


such miracle recorded.” 

“We read, Messire de Berners, that 
when the she-wolf once acknowledges a 
master she will follow him as faithfully 
as any dog. Nay, my brother, I do not 
question your sincerity, yet you sing with 
Sup- 
pose Queen Ysabeau had heard your song 
all through and then had said- 

not as the run of women— Messire, 
I had thought till this 
thorough 


the voice of an unhonored courtier. 
for she 


there was no 
man in 
Roger Mortimer. 
and—I remember. 


England saving only 
I find him tawdry now, 
Come you, then, and 
rule the England that you love as you 
may love no woman, and rule me, mes- 
sire, for I find even in your cruelty— 
England! bah, we are no pygmies, you 
ind I!’” the Countess said, with a great 
“¢vonder is squabbling Europe 
and all the ancient gold of Africa, ready 
for our taking! and past that lies Asia, 
too, and its painted houses hung with 
bells, and cloud-wrapt Tartary, where- 
twain may yet erect our equal 
thrones, whereon to receive the tributary 
emperors! 
ye Rg 


shrugged. 


yorces 


in we 


For we are no pygmies, you 
She paused and more lately 
“ Suppose Queen Ysabeau had 
said this much, my brother ?”’ 

Darrell was more pallid, as the phrase 
is, than a sheet, and the lute had dropped 
unheeded, and his hands were clenched. 
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“TI would answer, my sister, that as she 
has found in England but one man, I 
have found in England but one woman— 
the rose of all the world.” His eyes were 
turned at this toward Rosamund Eastney. 
“And yet,” the man stammered—* for 
that I, too, remember—” 

“ Nay, in God’s name! I am answered,” 
the Countess said. She rose, in dignity 
“We have ridden far 
to-day, and to-morrow we must travel a 
deal farther—eh, my brother? I am a 
trifle overspent, Messire Berners.” And 
her face had now the weary beauty of 
an idol’s. 

So the men and women parted. Ma- 
dame de Farrington kissed her brother 
in leaving him, as was natural; and under 


almost a queen. 


her earess his stalwart person shuddered, 
but not in repugnance; and the Queen 
went bedward regretful of an ancient 
spring and singing cheerily. 

Ysabeau would have slept that night 
within the chamber of Rosamund Eastney 
had either slept at all; yet the girl, 
though aware of frequent rustlings near 
at hand, lay quiet, half-forgetful of the 
poisonous woman yonder, and her entire 
being fulfilled with a great blaze of 
exultation: to-morrow Gregory must die, 
and then perhaps she might find time for 
tears; but meanwhile, before hér eyes, the 
man had flung away a kingdom and life 
itself for love of her, and the least nook 
of her heart ached to be a shade more 
worthy of the sacrifice. 

After it might have been an hour of 
this excruciate ecstasy the Countess came 
to Rosamund’s bed. “ Ay,” she hollowly 
began, “it is indisputable that his hair 
is like spun gold and that his eyes re- 
semble sun-drenched waters in June. 
And that when this Gregory laughs God 
is more happy. Ma belle, I was familiar 
with the routine of your meditations ere 
vou were born.” 

Rosamund said, quite simply: “ You 
have known him always. I envy the 
circumstance, Madame Gertrude, — you 
alone of all women in the world I envy, 
since you, his sister, being so much older, 
must have known him always.” 

“T know him to the core, my girl,” 
the Countess answered, and afterward sat 
silent, one bare foot jogging restlessly; 
“vet am I two years the junior— Did 
you hear nothing, Rosamund ?” 
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“Nay, Madame Gertrude, I heard 
nothing.” 

“ Strange!” the Countess said; “let us 
have lights, since I can no longer endure 
the overpopulous darkness.” She kindled, 
with twitching fingers, three lamps and 
looked in vain for more. “It is as yet 
dark yonder, where the shadows quiver 
very oddly, as though they would rise 
from the floor—do they not, my girl? 
and protest vain things. Nay, Rosamund, 
it has been done; in the moment of death 
men’s souls have travelled farther and 
have been visible; it has been done, ] 
tell you. And he would stand before me, 
with pleading eyes, and reproach me in 
a voice too faint to reach my ears—but 
I would see him 
would elutch at my hands as though a 
dropped veil had touched me, and with 
the contact I would, go mad!” 

“Madame Gertrude—!” 
mered, in communicated terror. 

“Poor innocent dastard!” the woman 
said, “I am Ysabeau of France.” And 
when Rosamund made as though to rise, 
in alarm, Queen Ysabeau caught her by 
the shoulder. “ Bear witness when he comes 
that I never hated him. Yet for my quiet 
it was necessary that it suffer so cruelly, 


and his groping hands 


the girl stam- 


the scented, pampered body, and no mark 
be left upon it! Eia! even now he suf- 
fers! Nay, I have lied. I hate the man, 
and in such fashion as you will compre- 
hend only when you are Sarum’s wife.” 

“Madame and Queen!” the girl said, 
‘you will not murder me!” 

‘Tam tempted!” the Queen hissed. “O 
little slip of girlhood, I am tempted, for 
it is not reasonable you should possess 
everything that I have lost. Innocence 
you have, and youth, and untroubled 
eyes, and quiet dreams, and the glad 
beauty of the devil, and Gregory Darrell’s 
love—” Now Ysabeau sat down upon the 
bed and caught up the girl’s face be- 
“ Rosamund, 
this Darrell perceives within the moment, 
as I do, that the love he bears for you is 
but what he 
bore a certain maid long dead. 


tween two fevered hands. 


remembers of the love he 
Eh, you 
might have been her sister, Rosamund, 
for you are very like her. And she, poor 
wench !—why, I could see her now, I 
think, were my eyes not blurred, somehow, 
almost as though Queen Ysabeau might 
weep! But she was handsomer than you, 
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since your complexion is not overclear, 
praise God!” 

Woman 
“THe has told me of his intercourse with 


against woman they were. 
you,” the girl said, and this was a lie 
flatfooted. 


madame, since you are the stronger, yet, 


“ Nay, kill me if you will, 


with my dying breath, Gregory has loved 
but me.” 

“Ma belle,’ the Queen answered, and 
laughed bitterly, “do I not know men? 
He told you nothing. And to-night h« 
hesitated, and to-morrow, at the lifting 
of my finger, he will supplieate. Through- 
Darrell loved 
e, O white, palsied innocence! and he 


out his life has Gregory 


is mine at a whistle. And in that time 
to come he will desert you, Rosamund 
h with a pleasing eanzon and 


they will give you to the gross Earl of 


thoug 


Sarum, as they gave me to the painted 
man who was of late our King! and in 
that time to come you will know your 
body to be your husband’s makeshifi 
when he lacks leisure to seek out other 
recreation! and in that time to come you 
will long at first for death, and presently 
your heart will be a flame 
my Rosamund, an insatiable flame! and 
you will hate your God because He mad 
you, and hate Satan because in som 
desperate hour he tricked you, and hate 
all masculinity because, poor fools, they 


within you, 


scurry to obey your whim, and chiefly 
hate yourself because you are so pitiful! 
and devastation only will you love in that 
strange time which is to come. It is 
adjacent, my Rosamund.” 

The girl kept silence. She sat erect 
in the tumbled bed, her hands clasping 
her knees, and appeared to deliberate 
what Dame Ysabeau had said. The 
plentiful brown hair fell about her face, 
which was white and shrewd. “A part 
of what you say, madame, I understand. 
I know that Gregory Darrell loves me, 
yet I have long ago acknowledged he 
loves me but as one pets a child, or, let 
which 
[ lack his wit, you compre- 


us say, a spaniel reveres and 
amuses one, 
hend, and so he never speaks to me all 
that he thinks. Yet a part of it he tells 
me, and he loves me, and with this I 
am content. Assuredly, if they give m« 
to Sarum I shail hate Sarum even more 
than I detest him now. And then, I 
think, Heaven help me! that I would not 
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greatly grieve. Oh, you are all evil!” 
Rosamund said; “ and you thrust thoughts 
into my mind I may not grapple with!” 

“You will comprehend them,” the 

Queen said, “ when you know yourself a 
chattel, bought and paid for.” 
"The Queen laughed. She rose, and 
either hand strained toward heaven. 
“You are omnipotent, yet have You let 
me become that into which I am trans- 
muted,” she said, very low. 

Anon she began, as though a statue 
spoke through motionless and pallid lips. 
“They have long urged me, Rosamund, 
to a deed which by one stroke would make 
me mistress of these islands. To-day I 
looked on Gregory Darrell, and knew that 
I was wise in love— And I had but to 
crush a filthy worm to come to him. Eh, 
and I was tempted—!” 

The fearless girl said: “Let us grant 
that Gregory loves you very greatly, and 
me just when his leisure serves. You may 
offer him a cushioned infamy, a colorful 
and brief delirium, and afterward de- 
molishment of soul and body; I offer him 
contentment and a level life, made up of 
tiny happenings, it may be, and lacking 
both in abysses and in skyey heights. Yet 
is love a flame wherein must the lover’s 
soul be purified, as an ore by fire, even to 
its own diseredit; and thus, madame, to 
judge between us I dare summon you.” 

“ Child, child!” the Queen said, tender- 
lv, and with a smile, “you are brave; 
and in your fashion you are wise; yet 
you will never comprehend. But once 
I was in heart and soul and body all that 
you are to-day; and now I am Queen 
Ysabeau. Assuredly, it would be hard to 
vield my ‘single chance of happiness; it 
would be hard to know that Gregory Dar- 
rell must presently dwindle into an ox 
well pastured, and garner of life no more 
then any ox; but to say, ‘ Let this girl 
become as I, and garner that which I 
have garnered—!’ Did you in truth hear 
nothing, Rosamund ?” 

“ Nay, madame, nothing save the wind.” 

“Strange!” said the Queen; “ since all 
the while that I have talked with you 
I have been seriously annoyed by shrieks 
and various imprecations! But I, too, 
grow cowardly, it may be— Nay, I 
know,” she said, and in a resonant voice, 
“that I am by this mistress of broad 
England, until my son—my own son, 


born of my body, and in glad an- 
guish, Rosamund,—know me for what | 
am. For I have heard— Coward! O 
beautiful sleek coward!” the Queen said; 
“T would have died without lamentation, 
and I was but your plaything!” 

“Madame Ysabeau—!” the girl stam 
mered, and ran toward her, for the girl 
had risen, and she was terrified. 

“To bed!” said Ysabeau; “and put 
out the light lest he come presently. Or 
perhaps he fears me now too much to 
come to-night. Yet the night approaches, 
none the less, when I must lift some 
arras and find him there, chalk-white, 
with painted cheeks, and rigid, and 
smiling very terribly, or look into som« 
mirror and behold there not myself but 
him— And in the instant I will die. 
Meantime I rule, until my son attain his 
manhood. Eh, Rosamund, my only son 
was once so tiny, and so helpless, and his 
little crimson mouth groped toward me, 
helplessly, and save in Bethlehem, | 
thought, there was never any child more 
fair— But I must forget all that, for 
even now he plots. Hey, God orders mat- 
ters very shrewdly, my Rosamund.” 

And timidlv the girl touched one shoul- 
der. “In part, I understand, Madame 
and Queen.” 

“You understand nothing,” said Ysa- 
beau; “ how should you understand whose 
breasts are yet so tiny? Nay, put out 
the light! though I dread the darkness, 
ftosamund— For they say that hell is 
poorly lighted—and they say—’ Then 
Queen Ysabeau shrugged. Herself blew 
out each lamp. 

“We know this Gregory Darrell,” the 
Queen said in the darkness, and aloud, 
“ay, to the marrow we know him, how- 
ever steadfastly we blink, and we know 
the present turmoil of his soul; and in 
common sense what chance have you 
of victory “ 

“ None in common sense, madame, and 
yet you go too fast. For man is a being 
of mingled nature, we are told by those 
in holy orders, and his life here but one 
unending warfare between that which is 
divine in him and that which is bestial, 
while impartial Heaven attends as arbiter 
of the cruel tourney. Always his judg 
ment misleads the man, and his faculties 
allure him to a truce, however brief, with 
iniquity. His senses raise a mist about 
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his goings, and there is not an endow- 
ment of the man but in the end plays 
traitor to his interest, as of His wisdom 
God intends; so that when the man is 
overthrown, God the Eternal Father may, 
in reason, be neither vexed nor grieved 
if only he take heart to rise again. And 
when, betrayed and impotent, the man 
elects to fight out the allotted battle, 
defiant of common sense and of the coun- 
sellors which God Himself accorded, I 
think that they hold festival in heaven.” 

“A very pretty sermon,” said the 
Queen, and with premeditation yawned. 

Followed a silence, vexed only by the 
purposeless September winds; but I be- 
lieve that neither of these two slept with 
an inappropriate profundity. 

About dawn one of the Queen’s at- 
tendants roused Sir Gregory Darrell and 
presently conducted him into the hedged 
garden of Ordish, where Ysabeau walked 
in tranquil converse with Lord Berners. 
The old man was in high good humor. 

“My lad,” said he, and clapped Sir 
Gregory upon the shoulder, “you have, 
I do protest, the very phenix of sis- 
ters. I was never happier.” And he went 
away chuckling. 

The Queen said in a toneless voice, 
“We ride for Blackfriars now.” 

He responded, “I am content, and ask 
but leave to speak, and briefly, with Dame 
Rosamund before I die.” 

Then the woman came more near to 
him. “I am not used to beg, but within 
this hour you die, and I have loved no 
man in all my life saving only you, Sir 
Gregory Darrell. Nor have you loved 
any person as you loved me once in 
France. Nay, to-day I may speak freely, 
for with you the doings of that boy and 
girl are matters overpast. Yet were it 
otherwise,—eh, weigh the matter careful- 
ly! for absolute mistress of England am 
I now, and entire England would I give 
you, and such love as that slim, white 
innocence has never dreamed of would T 
give you, Gregory Darrell— No, no! ah, 
Mother of God, not you!” The Queen 
clapped one hand upon his lips. 

“ Listen,” she quickly said, as a person 
in the crisis of panic; “I spoke to tempt 
you. But you saw, and clearly, that it 
was the sickly whim of a wanton, and 
you never dreamed of yielding, for you 
love this Rosamund Eastney, and you 
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know me to be vile. Then have a care 
of me! The strange woman am I of 
whom we read that her house is the way 
to hell, going down to the chambers of 
death. Yea, many strong men have been 
slain by me, and futurely will many 
others be slain, it may be, but never you 
among them, my Gregory, who are more 
wary, and more merciful, and know that 
T have need to lay aside at least one com- 
fortable thought against eternity.” 

“T concede you to have been unwise 
he hoarsely said. 

About them fell the dying leaves, of 
many glorious colors, but the air of this 
new day seemed raw and chill. 

Then Rosamund came through the 
opening in the hedge. “ Nay, choose,” 
she wearily said; “the woman offers life 
and empery and wealth, and, it may be, 
even a greater love than I am capable 
of giving you. I offer a dishonorable 
death within the moment.” 

And again, with that peculiar and 
imperious gesture, the man flung back 
his head, and he laughed. “I am I! 
and I will so to live that I may face 
without shame not only God, but even my 
own scrutiny.” He wheeled upon the 
Queen and spoke henceforward very 
leisurely. “I love you; all my life long 
I have loved you, Ysabeau, and even now 
T love you: and you, too, dear Rosamund, 
I love, though with a difference. And 
every fibre of my being lusts for the power 
that you would give me, Ysabeau, and 
for the good which I would do with it 
in the England I or Roger Mortimer 
must rule; as every fibre of my being 
lusts for the man that I would be could 
T choose death without debate, and for 
the man which you would make of me, 
my Rosamund. 

“The man! And what is this man, 
this Gregory Darrell, that his welfare 
be considered?—an ape who chatters to 
himself of kinship with the archangels 
while filthily he digs for groundnuts! 
This much I know, at bottom, durst I 
but be honest. 

- Yet more clearly do ] perceive that 
this same man, like all his fellows, is 
a maimed god who walks the world de- 
pendent upon many wise and evil coun- 
sellors. He must measure, and to a hair’s 
breadth, every content of the world by 
means of a bloodied sponge, tucked some- 
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where in his skull, which is ungeared by 
the first cup of wine and ruined by the 
touch of his own finger; and he must 
appraise all that he judges with no bet- 
ter implements than two bits of colored 
jelly, with a bungling makeshift so mal- 
adroit that the nearest horologer’s ap- 
prentice could have devised a more ac- 
curate; for, in fine, he is under penalty 
condemned to compute eternity with 
false weights and to estimate infinity 
with a yardstick: and he very often does 
it. For though ‘If then I do that which 
I would not I consent unto the law,’ saith 
even the Apostle; yet the braver Pagan 
answers him, ‘ Perceive at last that thou 
hast in: thee something better and more 
divine than the things which cause the 
various effects and, as it were, pull thee 
by the strings.” 

“There lies the choice which every 
man must make,—or rationally, as his 
reason goes, to accept his own limitations 
and make the best of his allotted prison- 
yard; or stupendously to play the fool 
and swear even to himself, while his own 
judgment shrieks and proves a flat denial, 
that he is at will omnipotent. You have 
chosen long ago, my poor proud Ysa- 
beau; and I choose now, and differently: 
for poltroon that I am! being now in a 
cold drench of terror, I steadfastly pro- 
test that I am not afraid, and I choose 
death, madame.” 

It was toward Rosamund that the 
Queen looked, and smiled a little pitiful- 
lv. “Should Queen Ysabeau be angry 
or vexed or very cruel now, my Rosa- 
mund? for at bottom she is glad.” 

More lately the Queen said: “I give 
vou back your plighted word. I ride 
homeward to my husks, but you remain. 
Or rather, the Countess of Farrington 
departs for the convent of Ambresbury, 
diseonsolate in her widowhood and de- 
irous to have done with worldly affairs. 
It is most natural she should relinquish 
to her beloved and only brother all her 
dower-lands,—or so at least Messire de 
Berners acknowledges. Here, then, is the 
grant, my Gregory, that conveys to you 
those lands of Ralph de Belomys which 
last year I confiscated. And this tedious 
Messire de Berners is willing now—nay, 
desirous—to have you for a son-in-law.” 

About them fell the dying leaves, of 
many glorious colors, but the air of this 





new day seemed raw and chill, what 
while, very calmly, Dame Ysabeau took 
Sir Gregory’s hand and laid it upon the 
hand of Rosamund Eastney. “Our 
paladin is, in the outcome, a mortal man, 
and therefore I do not altogether envy 
you. Yet he has his moments, and you 
are capable. Serve, then, not only his 
desires, but mine also, dear Rosamund.” 

There was a silence. The girl spoke 
as though it were a sacrament. “I will, 
Madame and Queen.” 

Thus did the Queen end her holiday. 

A little later the Countess of Farring 
ton rode from Ordish with all her train 
save one; and as she went she sang very 
softly, and as to herself. 

Sang Ysabeau: 


“As with her dupes dealt Circe 
Life deals with hers, pardie! 
Reshaping without mercy, 
And shaping swinishly, 
To wallow swinishly, 
And for eternity,— 


‘Though, harder than the witch was, 
Life, changing ne’er the whole, 
Transmutes the body, which was 
Proud garment of the soul, 
And briefly drugs the soul, 
Whose ruin is her goal,— 


‘And means by this thereafter 
A subtler mirth to get, 

And mock with bitterer laughter 
Her helpless dupes’ regret, 
Their swinish dull regret 
For what they half forget.” 


And within the hour came Hubert 
Frayne to Ordish, on a foam-specked 
horse, as he rode to announce to the 
King’s men the King’s barbaric murder 
overnight, at Berkeley Castle, by Queen 


Ysabeau’s order. 
“ 


tide southward,” said Lord Berners, 
and panted as they buckled on his dis 
used armor; “ but harkee, Frayne! if you 
pass the Countess of Farrington’s com- 
pany, speak no syllable of your news, 
since it is not convenient that a lady so 
thoroughly and so intent on holy things 
should have her meditations disturbed 
by any such grisly tidings. Hey, son- 
in-law ?” 

Sir Gregory Darrell laughed, and very 
bitterly. “He that is without blemish 
among you—” he said. Then they armed 
completely. 
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THE LAGOONS BACK OF THE BEA¢ 


The Spring 


of the 


BY HOWARD 


HEN the first spring days are 

magically transforming the 

woods and fields, how unrespon 
sive by contrast seem the barren sands 
and the restless waves of the ocean! But 
this apparent insensibility is only a 
seeming, for the sea, also, has its great 
festal season. Yet this strange and 
beautiful awakening along the shore is 
seldom observed: the ocean’s myriads 
move almost unseen behind their watery 
veil in a mysterious world apart; in a 
world, however, that has its buddings 
and rebirths, its transformations and mi 
erations, no less eloquent of the season 
and inspiring to the imagination than 
are those of the more familiar land. 

All winter a journey to the shore has 
been planned and anticipated, but not 
until late in April is it actually adven- 
tured. Then, upon a morning when the 
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H WHERE JELLYFISH ARE FOUND 


Awakening \: 


Sea n> 
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sun shines resplendent and with summer 
warmth “to startle with crocuses the 
sullen turf” and to open the white- 
starred bloodroots in the garden’s shel- 
tered corner, I turn my steps toward the 
road that leads southward over the great 
sea meadows, past cultivated farm-lands 
busy with spring labor, and through 
pleasant woods that already show the 
season’s influence in pink and _ saffron 
mists about their branches, or in the 
vivid green of more advanced foliage. 
Amid this familiar world of awakening 
vegetation and animal life, where the 
faint perfumes of fertile mould and sun- 
dried grasses mingle, one would be in- 
clined to linger wete it not for remind- 
ers given by sky spaces among the trees 
ahead, and by the broad vista that opens 
as the trunks stand away on either side 
until the salt marshes come into view, 















with the wide reaches of their faded 
golden acres. One looks out over level 
meadows that show hardly a tinge of 
vreen, and sees the bright waters of 
open bayous, and the shimmer of widen- 
ing creeks that wind and return upon 


themselves through devious channels 
flowing to the sea; out to the level 








horizon where low-lying sand-hills stretch 
the shining links of their uneven chain 
across the misty distance. Ash-colored 
and dull-ochre are the marsh grasses 
of last year that still prevail, for the 
upland fields will spread their green 
slopes to the sun long before these storm- 
beaten marshes respond with their deeper, 
richer eme rald. 
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To discover any respons in harmony 
with the season, it is necessary to explore 
the waters. I lie upon a foot-bridge that 
spans the current, and, with face only a 
few inches from the surface, look down 
upon the sun-gilded sandy bottom and 
upon the dull-garnet and olive seaweeds 
that ceaselessly wave back and forth as 
the incoming tide sweeps over them with 
the various creatures it bears along. 
Here are the fairy forms of shrimp in- 
dustriously working their swimmerets, 
and young eels, like gray threads, wrig- 
gling past; there a school of killifish are 
seen deploying to right and left, or paus- 
ing on waving fins before they gather in 
closer ranks to traverse a seaweed-bor- 
dered avenue, and finally move in freer 
formation through the wider waters be- 
yond. These dun-colored wanderers of 
tidal Greeks are now moving on more 
eager and impatient fin; the bars upon 
their sealy sides, dull and inconspicuous 
at other times, are now fitfully flushing 
to deep and velvety black. The slim, 
slow-moving stickleback is also thread- 
ing the seaweeds and peering about for 
more sheltered waters, whither he may 
retire with his mate to build the grass- 
bound home from which their curious 
young will ultimately emerge. Or, one 
may explore the deeper creeks nearer the 
shore and see the larger fishes trooping 
in from the sea, adorned with the special 
colors that the season confers upon them, 
many seeking such temporary nesting- 
places as the near-by shallows or more 
inland waters afford. 

As the deeper ereeks are bridged and 
the wider estuaries crossed, the sand- 
hills of our morning’s distant view now 
show more clearly their sparse covering 
of grasses and stunted shrubs, and one 
realizes a region, far removed from fa- 
miliar influences, where not a sign of 
man’s habitation is in evidence. The 
cheerful presence and companionable 
songs of inland birds are also unknown 
to these solitudes; only flocks of plover 
rise from the mud-flats at my approach 
and wheel away with thin whistlings and 
plaintive cries that become fainter and 
fainter in the distance. The backward- 
leaning cedars by the roadside, the sculp- 
tured hills and wide inundations of 
shining sand that have swept through 
the dunes and spread in fan shape over 
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the marsh, all these surroundings show 
the impress of tremendous forces that 
but a few weeks ago were majestically 
sweeping the shore, and are now, as ever, 
at work, although with more measured 
and subdued motion. Yet, as I move 
forward, not a sound disturbs the great 
stillness of the noonday; not a whisper 
over all the sunny miles of level shore. 
Not until the dunes are reached and slow 
progress is begun through their yielding 
sand does a low gathering murmur be- 
come audible, and deepen increasingly 
to a voice of subdued thunder, until the 
last sloping flank of the dunes is turned, 
revealing the beach and the shining 
reaches of the open sea. 

The excited and expectant mind, filled 
with rumors of the winter tempests, 
looks for it knows not what portentous 
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spectacle as tl shore comes into view: 
then, recognizes, almost with a startled 
surprise, how mor expressive than ans 
tumult is this immeasurabk repose of 
the wick spread glimmering ocean. 
Except for the continual musical reso 
nance of falling water, the impressive di 
apason of the surf, and for the faint 
ringing cries of gulls that gather at in 
tervals upon the distant outer bar, it is 
very still and unalive—‘“the gentle 
ness of heaven is on the sea.” Hardly 
a trace remains of the scarred depres 
sions and tortuous channels that the 
heavy winter storms scooped out from 
the pliable sand: the succeeding proces 
sion of calm and peaceful days with their 
rhythmie flow and recession of less tu 
multuous tides have worn all down to a 
uniform tranquillity again. The wave 


lets of the inner lagoon spend themselves 
with hardly audible expression upon the 
rippled sand, and the liquid silently flows 


in devious conformity to the dimpled 
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THE MEDUSA JUST ESCAPING FROM ITS CALYCLE 
r hydranth is here shown in retraction 
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and eupped depressions. Even upon 
close scrutiny the water seems perfectly 
clear and void of inhabitants, until I 
gather some in a clam-shell and see 
that it is actually alive with inch-long 
tube shaped bodies of perfect transpar 
ency. So erystal clear is this strange 
creature’s entire body, from one tapering 
extremity that bears the semblance of 
eyes, to the other which expands into a 
sort of fin, that it is able to congregate, 
as it does to-day, in unnumbered thou- 
sands and to move almost unseen. (Only 
when sharp contractions momentarily 
impel the creature forward does it glisten 
into being and become visible.) 

As the lapping wavelets splash into 
spray against the timbers of the break- 
water, the long. green blades of sea 


lettuee are tossed aside and stream wide 

ly about, exposing a more delicate plant 

like growth below them. Finely divided 
fronds of seaweed could not more grace 
fully wave to and fro or more profusely 
depend from the mouldering wood; but, 
as I reach far down into the water, push 
ing the lettuce aside, the sunlight streams 
neross this submerged garden and glis 
tens on clustered stems with a more 
silvery translucence than any seaweed 
owns. These plant-like growths are really 
hydroids, or fixed animal communities. 
A cireulatory fluid flows through all the 
branches of the stem and through the 
small flower-like polyps that procure the 
food for the community with their 
wreaths of tentacles. Even under the 
pocket lens these tentacles show a beaded 
appearance, but only with a 
much higher magnification do 











these crystalline forms dis 
close themselves as bands of 
cells that enerust the entire 
length of the tentacles. 
Armed with fine threads po- 
tent with stinging acids, these 
weapons enable the polyps to 
capture and stupefy such 
microscopic animals as they 
feed upon. At certain sea- 
sons vase-like cases bud out 
from the stem and develop 
within themselves and iiberate 
small creatures that later be- 
come jellyfishes—or meduszex, 
as they are named by science. 

I never pick such a living 
stem without a quickening 
interest, particularly in this 
season when the strangest 
event of its life is maturing. 
The  fernlike’ stalk, when 
dropped into a glass of sea 
water, slowly subsides and 
settles upon the bottom with 
gradually lessening undula- 
tions; at first, only small 
white knobs are visible on the 
branch ends. Soon, however, 
the small polyps become re- 
assured, and these knobs ex- 
trude fine bundles of glisten- 
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flowers. Examined through a 
magnifving-glass they disclose 
tailed beauties. One sees the protrusion 
of the central mouth, and at 
the silvery sheen of the petals’ 
traction 


pe ket 
more de- 


intervals 
swift re- 
within their cupped or 
and then, again, the 
tentative and cautious emergence and ex- 
pansion into expectant bloom. 

As I intently watch the stem, a small 
glistening body, apparently a polyp like 


calyx 
protect ive vessel, 


the others, is seen to be more vigorously 
and rapidly opening and closing its ten- 
tacles and even impatiently jerking itself 
to and fro. 
tinues and increases until the frail trem- 
bling atom is frantically tossing itself, 


This peculiar behavior con- 


DOWN TO A UNIFORM TRANQUILLITY AGAIN 


now against the parent stem, and now in 
the open water, with strong and convul- 
sive effort. A closer examination shows 
that the little body is not a polyp or hy- 
dranth at all, but a round, transparent 
disk arrayed a circle of tentacles, 
and it is the sharp contractions of these 


with 


which toss the creature so actively about. 
Some of the tentacles are seen to be still 
contained 


within a small 


this 


crystal 
attachment 


And 


con- 
ceptacle and unbroken 
holds the impatient being prisoner. 
now, strange to the little creature’s 
forceful efforts have entirely freed it 
from the vessel’s rim; but, instead of its 
sinking, the 
and 


say, 


medusa’s intensive expan- 


sions contractions earry it victori- 
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ously upward, and, with flashing com 
pressions of its fringing cilia, the disk 
flutters steadily onward to the water sur 
Another 
medusa is seen to be just struggling free 


face and quietly reposes there. 


from its confinement, and, after a short 
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have gained release, a countless com 
pany, move steadily along with buoyant 
und united motion, like a visible cloud 
of breath in the water—an exhalation 
of quivering, sentient life that drifts 
slowly upward and floats away. 

The erystal con- 


ceptacle from which 











the meduse emerge 
only reveals its de- 


tails of structure un- 


der a magnification 
of one hundred di- 
ameters. <A central 


rises 


from the base of the 


core or axis 


vaselike structure to 
the flaring upper rim 
and supports the em- 
bryo meduse in va- 
rious stages of de 
velopment. At the 
very bottom rest the 
least mature forms 
as rounded 
lucent 


trans- 
nodules with 
more opaque centres, 
while higher on the 
core are set the more 
developed bodies, with 
tentacles just appear- 
ing as corrugated rims 
about the disk’s edge; 
and at the verv 
summit—rest several 
have 
attained maturity, al- 
though the tentacles 
still show as mere 
blunt lobulations. 
Finally, the myste- 
rious inner processes 
are completed. These 
immobile rosettes be 


gin to 


meduse which 


throb and 











THE EARLIEST MEDUSA, THE SARSIA MIRABILIS, IN MATURITY, RISING 


TO THE SURFACE OF THE OCEAN 


downward journey, the fluttering — bell 
rises in its onward flight. All about 
the hydroid stalk I see the glistening, 
flickering bodies of these almost impal- 
pable creatures as they struggle; while 
in the water those that 


above them, 


pulsate, until, lifted 
free from the place 
of their nativity, they 
rise to the conecep- 
tacle’s which 

has broken open be- 
fore them, and struggle through to the 
free waters beyond. 


re Tf, 


As they emerge, the 
vividly eager movements persist and in- 
crease, until, as we have seen, the final 
release is gained. Although but one- 
fourth the size of a pin’s head, this 
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THE SPRING 





medusa reveals a beautiful structure un 
der the About a 


coneave disk, which supports the central 


microscope. 


digestive body, radiate sixteen trans- 


organs of locomo- 


parent t ntacles, the 
tion, capable of 
very rapid move “aii 


ment. Eight trans- 
lucent sphe res are 
grouped about the 


margin of the 
disk, one upon 
every aliernate 


tentacle, and with- 
in each sphere 

there is contained r , 
a small globule of 
caleareous struc- 
ture, which shines 
with a jewel - like 
brilliancy. These 
are the creature’s 
sense - organs, or 
eves, capable of 
guiding its move- 
ments probably 
through their sen- 


sitiveness to the 


light. In some 
medusze the ea- 
pacity for  hear- 


ing or sensing au- 
ditory vibrations 
is also present in 


guiding organs, 


while among 
the Charybdeans 


is highly 
developed and 
shows a_ retina, 


the eve 


vitreous humor, 


cornea, and lens. 


The 


some jellyfishes are 


OPALESCENT 
tentacles of 


covered with hairs, 
W hich 


organs of taste. In little 


our 


the tentacles are regularly set with 
rows and glistering circlets of shuttle- 
formed bodies, two or three thousand 


in all, which contain 
microscopically minute, 
of flashing outward 

such infusorial 


for its nourishment. 


but 
and 
atoms as the 


needs 


AWAKENING 


shallow, 





BELLS FL 


probably answer to rudimentary 
medusa 


living filaments, 
capable 
capturing 
creature 
Hardly has 
the ice moved out from the rivers and the 
hoar frost ceased to gather upon wave- 
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swept rocks bcrore these living particles 


begin to crystallize and congregate upon 
their parent stems, spread webs of tissue 
between their radiating arms, conceive 
an arching dome and dilate with a vital 
breath that lifts 
them free, with 


power to go forth 


and populate the 
near and distant 
seas.” 

Upon the sand 


at the water’s edge 
there lies a 
ticle of 


sul stance, 


par- 
jellylike 

incon 
and al 
invisible; 


spicuous 
most 

but, at this season, 
one moves in such 
a world of 
ders, the 

atoms of tissue are 


won 
merest 


seen to be in 


formed with such 
varied and vivid 
life, that I lift the 
particle carefully 


shell and 


drop it into a jar 


upon a 


of water, to see a 
strange unfold 
beautiful 
transformation. 
The 


expands 


ment, a 
central mass 
into a 
double - chambered 


bell of pure and 
transparent ves- 
ture, and these 


gossamer globes 


begin to contract 


)ATING AIMLESSLY ALONG 
with regular 
rhythmie motion, 
lifting the crea- 
ture upward, and softly urging it for- 
ward by their quickly repeated pul- 
sations, while from below four grad 


The medusw of Obelia continue to form 
and escape even as late as midsummer. This 
hydroid is so common that I have found it 
draping the supporting posts of bathing 
lines at well-known seashore resorts on the 
Long Island coast. The top views of this 
medusa pictured in the heading of the ar- 
ticle show its radiate structure, the anatom 


ical character peculiar to all jellyfish and 
many 


other forms of sea life. 
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THE YOUNG CYANEA ARCTICA, WHICH IN MATURITY REACHES A DIAMETER OF SEVEN FEET 


I t r individual is expanded 


at ature igorously on it " 


ually lengthening tentacles trail back 
ward with graceful undulations. This 
beautiful medusa, the NSarsia  mira- 
hilbs, is the earliest of our jellytishes to 
appear in spring. By its pleasing and 
graceful form, by its eager and tireless 
movements, it seems to visit our shores 
at this season almost like an Ariel of the 
deep—-voiceless, it is true, but throbbing 
with its message that the ocean’s sub- 
merged shores and its dark abysmal 
chasms are all alike awakening to the 
Spirit that transforms the upper world. 
One is at a loss to comprehend these 
ereatures, so different in form from any 
that we are wont to associate with ani- 
mal life. 
they are vet capable of sensing the light 
without hands, 
arms, or antenne, they are yet respon- 


For, although without a head, 
and auditory vibrations; 


sive to tactile impressions; and although 
of such fragile and gossamer texture, are 
vet the vehicle of vivid and intensive 
life. The movements of the body and 


the contained impulses that prompt 


1k 


Phe 


ed in the downward thrust 


eyes are isible as dark specks in the bes, at the 


them seem one and indivisible: the de 
sires of its being seem themselves to 
urge it forward. Like a thought it seems 
momentarily embodied, or an emotion 
precipitated into the visible, as it impul- 
sively mounts upward in eager quest; 
or, in apparent disappointment, relaxes 
its efforts and subsides with all its drift- 
ing appendages astream; only, after a 
moment, to palpitate again with re- 
freshed intention and slowly pulse on its 
softly insistent way. 

This spring-time messenger from the 
sea originates from a_ rose-colored hy- 
droid not over an inch high, the Coryne 
mirabilis. This belongs to the tubula- 
rian hydroids which develop their me- 
dusse openly upon the stem, and not like 
the Obelia, which forms them within a 
protective case or calycle. Some of the 
Tubularians develop meduse which gain 
no free existence; they wither upon 
the hydroid after setting free their 
eggs. These eggs, like those which 
other meduse, either free or fixed, pro- 
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duce, will develop, after becoming fast- 
ened to a rock or timber, into just such 
a hydroid stalk as the jellyfish originally 
grew from; and this, in its turn, will 
form other similar meduse, and so com- 
plete the strange story of the “ alternate 
generations.” 

The shallow lagoon’s quiet surface is 
broken by wavelets that dance and glance 
along with the freshening breeze, while 
a repetition of their forms, in golden 
light and in shadow, ripples in accom- 
paniment over the corrugated sandy bot- 
tom. The eye becomes confused by this 
interplay of light and shadow, until, more 
keenly intent, it perceives the almost 
impalpable bodies that are making their 
way through the liquid. Half-globular, 
opalescent bells, larger than Sarsia, but 
even less corporeal than they, are de- 
scried among the ripples, either floating 
aimlessly along, just below the surface, 
or slightly accelerating their progress by 
soft contractions. Even so, this medusa, 
the Halopsis cruciata, would be al- 
most invisible were it not for the milky 
opacity of four variously channelled ca- 
nals that conform to the concave surface 
of the inner bell, and for the fine fringe 
of tentacles that depends from the lower 
margin. Faintly violaceous tints also 
color the body tissues and help to give 
substance to this gossamer being that 
seems fitted to rest upon the surface of 
some placid inland lake, rather than to 
ride the ponderous surges of the open 
sea. Now another larger body ap- 
proaches and relies not at all upon the 
current for its progress, but upon the 
generous upward reach of its chambered, 
lobed wings and upon their vigorous 
downward compressions. Measured and 
even stately are the creature’s pulsations 
while it moves along as if already con- 
scious of the dignity which will attend 
its progress in maturity; for this is the 
voung of the Cyanea arctica, which in 
full development reaches a diameter of 
seven feet, the largest of all our jelly- 
fishes. The vigor that informs the body 
now is remarkable. Continual expan- 
sions and contractions are thrilling 
through the bell and impelling the crea- 
ture onward, while the multitudinous 
down-sweeping tentacles gather in tubu- 
lar masses underneath the disk, or stream 
far behind in trailing convolutions, and 
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the quilted draperies that veil the cen- 
tral mouth are, also, either extending 
their tissues to sweep the sand with their 
crenulated skirts, or sensitively with- 
drawing them far up beneath the throb- 
bing, pulsing dome. During the disk’s 
expansion all its chambered interior is 
visible, with the ramifying canals that 
spread a lace-like design over the seal- 
loped lobes, while during its contraction 
all these forms disappear through the 
swift down-sweeping compression that pro- 
pels the creature so vigorously forward. 

These and other meduse are now 
drifting in from the sea with the 
deepening, quickening current, while 
from beyond the dunes I hear the 
surf’s heavier and more prolonged thun- 
ler, the excited squawkings of gulls, 
and a bell’s intermittent tolling upon 
some outer harbor station—a_ quick 
alarmed clangor—giving warning of the 
strengthening tide. 

Upon crossing over to the beach one 
looks out over the racing, foam-crested 
surges, and only a triangular fin cleav 
ing the water inshore, or a rolling por- 
poise that plunges and rises to plunge 
again at regular intervals, gives any hint 
of the multitudes that throng the waters 
just beneath the surface. In imagina 
tion one may walk out over the sand 
where the anemones gather—where the 
great searlet deep-water anemones, al 
most as large and as brilliant as poin 
settias, decorate the ocean bottom, or over 
rocks that our northern coral polyps cov- 
er with a milky bloom, until the van- 
guard of the northward-moving fishes is 
encountered, migrating in finny multi- 
tude toward our continental shores as the 
birds are flying from the southern lands. 
Or one tries to conceive of the profoun¢- 
er deeps, and is confronted by a region 
of mystery. For, although great gains 
have been made in our knowledge of life 
in the abyss, vast fields are yet unex- 
plored. Whether the grotesque, reptilian 
inhabitants of these appalling depths are 
now sullenly responding to the season in 
dim remembrance of their ancestral past 
in the upper sunlit world of surface wa- 
ters, whether those living phosphorescent 
fires now diffuse a more brilliant radi- 
ance as they move through the mid- 
night gloom, no science has yet been 
able to discover. 
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BY ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 


E was a full-blooded Assiniboin 

Indian, his tribe being the lesser 

of the two tribes composing the 
Sioux or Dakotan division—perhaps the 
fiercest, cruelest, nearest to devils in hu- 
man form, of all American aborigines, 
preying on white man and red man alike, 
and sparing not even allied tribes of the 
great Siouan linguistic stock. For some 
offence, the nature of which Indian su- 
perstition had persistently veiled from 
the white man’s eyes, Flying Crow had 
been ostracized by his clan; or, more 
likely, he had fled to escape a sen- 
tence of death, the execution of which, 
under the peculiar circumstances, would 
have been an ineffaceable blot on the 
family escutcheon, 

This had happened a quarter of a cen- 
tury before. When the Assiniboins had 
moved farther west, before the encroach- 
ing wave of civilization, Flying Crow 
had remained behind—and was _ sub- 
He allowed the village of Buck- 
horn to come up almost to his cabin door; 
he put on the white man’s stuffy clothes 
and laid away his graceful native garb. 
He replaced his comfortable moccasins 
with stiff shoes—after removing their 
heels; he quite needlessly covered his 
glossy black hair, which of itself was in- 
vulnerable to sun and rain, with a felt 
hat. And when frontier humor inevita- 
bly dubbed him Jim Crow, he gravely 
accepted the new cognomen. 

His cabin was sequestered as skilfully 
as a partridge’s nest in the heart of a 
little grove just outside the town. It 
contained one room, with an earthen 
floor. The furnishings were a few skins 
of birds and beasts, clusters of dried 
herbs, including tobacco, a birch-bark re- 
ceptacle containing his native costume— 
carefully stowed away in one corner— 
traps, fishing-tackle, and a gun. No 
table, chairs, or bed. He slept on a single 
buffalo-skin. In fair weather he cooked 
out-of-doors, over an open fire; in foul 
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weather, inside, letting the smoke escape 
as best it could, and complacently squat- 
ting to his meals in an atmosphere which 
would have suffocated a white man, or 
made him weep his eyes out at the leasi. 

But Flying Crow was no recluse. His 
figure was a familiar one on the streets— 
bulky, but with muscle, not fat; straight 
as an arrow, in spite of his sixty-five 
years; and with an odd gait, when his feet 
were hampered with shoes, between a 
shuffle and a dog-trot, one foot falling in 
front of the other, with toes slightly in- 
turned. Not a graceful gait, but one that 
devoured the miles with a voracity which 
few white men could match. 

He called at the post-office every day, 
just like any other citizen; would pa- 
tiently work his way up to the delivery- 
window in the slow-moving line, and then 
ask, “ Anything Flying Crow?” Of course 
there was no one to write to this piece of 
unlettered human flotsam, adrift with- 
out chart or compass on the sea of an 
alien civilization; and when the clerk 
answered, as he always did, “ Nothing 
to-day, Jim,” the old warrior would 
gravely bow and pass out with irre- 
proachable dignity, his head in the air, 
his black eyes looking straight ahead over 
his hawklike nose, his wide, mobile mouth 
—the mouth of a natural orator—set in 
a straight line. 

One day some wags fixed up a bogus 
letter for him. But they got small sat- 
isfaction out of the joke as they waited 
in grinning expectancy about the office. 
Without betraying his intense surprise by 
so much as the accelerated motion of an 
eyelid, Flying Crow gravely picked up 
the letter, leisurely scanned the super- 
scription, after the manner of a white 
man—though he knew not one character 
from another—and then tucked it in his 
pocket. Far from suspecting a joke, he 
hastened back to his cabin with consider- 
able inward perturbation. For a letter 
was an uncanny thing, able to tell one 
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white man what another white man want- 
ed him to know. For instance, if you 
started with, say, eight quarts of fire- 
water and a letter, from a white man’s 
saloon, destined to a white man’s ranch, 
and drank one quart on the way, the let- 
ter, even though tucked in the bottom of 
your deepest pocket, would see you and 
tell on you. This he knew by experience. 
So, evidently, the spirits had something 
to do with letters. 

He pinned his to the unplastered wall 
of his cabin, and spent the balance of the 
day squatted on the opposite side of the 
room, smoking and studying the strange 
thing which had come to him, and watch- 
ing closely to see whether or not it would 
move. On the evening of the second day 
he opened it, with considerable hesita- 
tion. On the third day he called in Zach 
Henderson, his nearest neé ighbor. Zach 
was no scholar himself, but he could read 
a little on a pinch, given plenty of time. 

“This hyere letter says, Jim,” an- 
nounced Zach, finally, “ that if you'll eall 
at Barrymore’s saloon in Reedville, you'll 
git a quart of whiskey. But in my 
opinion you won't. In my opinion this 
hyere letter, which ain’t signed or nothin’, 
is a joke. 

Flying Crow smoked stolidly on, with- 
out a word. Possibly he resented Hen- 
derson’s slight valuation of this the first 
letter of his life. Perhaps he was im- 
pressed with the fact that the letter talk- 
ed about whiskey—a subject which, to his 


sorrow, he had never known a letter to 
lie about. And, finally, there is no doubt 
that he was exceedingly loath to neglect 
the remotest chance of acquiring a quart 
of this liquor for nothing. So, with that 
childlike credulity which blends _ so 
strangely in the Indian with the pro- 
foundest craft, he rose before daylight 
the next morning and left the cabin. At 
half past seven he entered the saloon in 
Reedville, twenty-two miles from Buck- 
horn, and laid the letter on the bar. 

Barrymore read it through, spatted 
a group of flies with his damp towel, 
took a reflective pull or two at his ci- 
gar, and then glanced at the impassive 
face of the Indian, with whom he had 
a slight acquaintance. 

“ Walk over, Jim?” he finally inquired. 


“ Ye s,”? 


“ 


Let’s see your shoes.” 
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Flying Crow promptly hoisted a very 
dusty foot. 

“ When’d you start?” 

“Before the first meadow-lark whis- 
tled.” 

Barrymore turned and wrapped up a 
quart of his cheapest whiskey. This 
was the kind of a joke that he would 
not be a partner to. With a profound 
bow, lit up, however, by a_ perceptible 
twinkle of his jetty eyes, and supple- 
mented by an unctuous “ Thank!” Fly- 
ing Crow departed. 

He was home again by one o’clock. 
About sunset he swallowed the last of 
the poison, hurled the bottle with a 
vhoop against the wall, and then sank 
in a heap on the floor, where he lay 
all night. 

He would aecept food and old clothes 
just as unblushingly as he had accepted 
this whiskey. Indeed, he was an inveter 
ate beggar. But not after the manner 
of the white specimen. Instead of slink- 
ing around to a back door, giving a 
scarcely audible rap, and mumbling a 
servile petition for something to eat, he 
would stalk up to the front door, admin- 
ister a single thunderous knock that 
would tax the hinges, and, when the 
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startled housekeeper appeared, emit the 
word “ Bread!” in a loud voice. Many 
a timid woman, who habitually turned 
away tramps, would succumb to this 
method of attack. 

But it was not a studied method with 
Flying Crow. He was acting as natural- 
lv as the babe who extends its hands for 
vour watch. If his request was granted 
he sonorously pronounced the single 
word “ Thank!” which he seemed to re- 
gard as equivalent to a coin. If refused, 
he replied with equal sonority, “ No 
thank!” and turned haughtily away, but 
without ill humor. 

Because he begged, a good many peo- 
ple took it for granted that Flying Crow 
had no pride. But he did have pride, a 
vast pride, with which it was dangerous 
to tamper. It was of the Indian variety, 
however, and did not forbid begging— 
which, in his political economy, was one 
of the legitimate means of acquisition. 
What his pride forbade was work—that 
is, the submitting of himself to another 
man’s dictation. Hence people called 
him lazy. But he would hunt and trap 
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all winter—sleeping on the frozen 
ground, fasting two or three days at a 
stretch, and tramping forty or fifty miles 
between sunrise and sunset; in short, 
suffering hardships which would speedily 
this 
he would do to earn about as much 





have laid a white man in his grave 


money as thirty days of regular employ- 
ment would have brought him. Then he 
would worse than throw it away, in a 
few weeks at the most, over the bar and 
the poker-table ! 

No wonder people lost patience with 
him. But could the poor unfortunate 
have seen through a white man’s eyes he 
would not have been an Indian; and 
could his race have seen through white 
men’s eyes it would not have melted away 
under the newcomers’ régime as the mist 
melts under the sun. Truly, Flying 
Crow’s civilization was but the thinnest 
veneer—a mere aping of the white man’s 
external life, which he, transported to 
the wilderness again, would have forgot- 
ten in a day. But there was this to be 
said in his favor: in spite of his fierce 
ancestry, he was as mild-mannered a 
citizen as there was in Buckhorn; and in 
spite of his two glaring vices, which he 
practised, periodically, with a fury of 
intemperance unknown to the Caucasian, 
it was seldom that he was noisy, and sel- 
domer still that he quarrelled with any 
one, even over the card-table. 

Every one knew the sordid details of 
Flying Crow’s life. But few or none 
were those who ever caught a glimpse 
of his higher nature, or, indeed, suspected 
its existence. Yet the evidence, at the 
end, goes to show that he had a nobility 
of soul which dwarfed that of any white 
man in Buckhorn. Those who laughed 
at his title of Big Chief might profitably 
have paused to reflect on the vigor of 
body. firmness of character, and strength 
of intellect necessary to raise an Indian 
to the headship of that wild, passionate, 
liberty-loving crew who acknowledged no 
hereditary rights, and must be governed 
by personal prowess alone. 

The white man was busy from morning 
till night, counting his dimes, laying 
away his dollars. But Flying Crow spent 
hours alone, with only the companion- 
ship of his pipe, pondering over the mys- 
teries of that Nature which he loved so 
well—of the coming and the going of 


the birds, the annual donning and doffing 
of the trees’ leafy vesture, the succession 
of night and day. He heard the voice 
of the Great Spirit in the soughing wind, 
the dashing rain, the sudden clap of 
thunder. To him winter was a myriad- 
fanged wolf from out the frozen north, 
and lucky was he who escaped the raven- 
ing beast. The sun was a ball of fire, 
which some day would accidentally fall 
and consume the earth. Why not? 

In the post-office had hung a poster ad- 
vertising a Western railroad. It depicted 
a scene in the Rocky Mountains, with a 
fir-tree, tepee, camp-fire, and two Indians 
—a naked young brave and his comely 
squaw—in the foreground; in the centre 
lay a sunlit valley, dotted with grazing 
buffalo; high over the valley, yet below 
the elevated camp, an eagle soared; be- 
yond towered a wall of snow-capped 
mountains. Before this poster, if no 
one were about, the red man would stand 
for fifteen minutes at a time, as immov- 
able as a shaft of granite; until finally 
the postmaster, touched by a worship 
which he could searcely comprehend, told 
him to take the treasure home. 

The fascination of the picture for Fly- 
ing Crow proved an abiding one, winter 
and summer, by day and by night. Es- 
pecially when food was exhausted and 
he was hungry—which happened oftener 
than his fellow townsmen imagined— 
would he sit with unblinking eyes and 
watch the haunch of antelope roasting 
over the fire. Sometimes he would even 
go closer and sniff it. Did it recall some 
seene of his childhood? Or did it go still 
farther back and wake some ancestral 
memory of the days before the disturb- 
ing white man had come, before Flying 
Crow’s people had left the mountains and 
become dwellers of the plains? Did his 
wild blood, untamable as a stag’s, leap 
in his veins at this memorial of a glori- 
ous past ¢ 

Once he lay sick of a fever for a week, 
without food or drink. No one came to 
investigate, for so erratic were his habits 
that his absence from the streets for days 
or weeks at a time never caused alarm. 
During this forlorn and hopeless period 
he would lie for hours with his hot, 
bright eyes fixed on the poster; and oc- 
casionally a smile would flit over the face 
which countless generations of war, ra- 
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pine, hunger and thirst, heat and cold, 
torture and untimely death, in his racial 
history, had lined so deeply—a smile 
which softened his stern features as a 
passing sunbeam softens the flinty face 
of a boulder. And when finally the flame 
of life flickered low, and the end appar- 
ently approached, he tottered across the 
room, wrapped his beloved picture in a 
silver-fox skin, and lay down with it in 
his arms—a sign that it was to be buried 
with him. 

He was discovered a few hours later, 
by mere chance, and nursed back to life 
again. The doctor knew that the disease 
was typhoid fever; but, so damaging is a 
bad reputation, the majority of Buck- 
horners jocosely attributed their copper- 
skinned brother’s “close call” to a tre- 
mendous spree. 

Flying Crow supposed that the grove 
in which he lived was his by right of 
occupancy; but the legal title was held 
by Wiley Dayton, Mayor of Buckhorn, a 
philanthropist in a quiet way, and one 
of the few Westerners who believed that 
occasionally other than a dead Indian 
might be a good Indian. One day he 
gave Flying Crow a shoat and half a 
dozen chickens, and accompanied them 
with an earnest lecture on the pleasure 
and profit of raising such useful animals. 
Dayton’s friends scouted his quixotic 
experiment, and predicted an immediate 
carnival of pork and fowl at the cabin, 
for it was the Crow’s custom to dispose 
of any eatables or drinkables which fell 
into his hands in the shortest possible 
time, trusting the replenishment of his 
larder to Providence. 

But as if to set these sceptical prophets 
at naught, Flying Crow at once busied 
himself with housing his valuable acqui- 
sitions, sparing scarcely time for his 
daily trip to the post-office. His ideas were 
strictly original. He built the pig a 
lean-to against his cabin; and the poul- 
try-yard, made of poles stuck in the 
ground, like a stockade, opened into his 
back door, to give the fowls, when they 
should begin to lay—as Dayton had 
promised they would—easy access to the 
bark nests along the inside wall of the 
domicile. These arduous tasks done, the 
incipient farmer spent the greater part 
of his days on a soap-box in the centre 
of the enclosure, where, oblivious of the 
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fiery sun, he gravely smoked and ob 
served his “ stock.” 

Did these animals recognize in this 
untutored child of the wilderness a kin- 
ship which the white man disdained to 
own’ Verily it seemed so, for within a 
week the pig, grunting contentedly, 
would root between its master’s legs or 
pillow its head upon his feet. The rooster 
would fly upon his knee, loudly clap its 
wings, and emit a lusty cock-a-doodle- 
doo; and the hens would lie quietly in 
their dust-baths while the bronzed hands 
stroked their feathers. 

It was the Crow’s practice, in the be- 
ginning, to drive the pig and chickens 
into the cabin at night for security. But 
Dayton persuaded him, after several in- 
terviews, that this precaution was un- 
necessary; adding, with a humor which 
slipped harmlessly from the brave, that 
such close confinement might be detri- 
mental to the health of the animals. 
How little the mayor dreamed of the 
fatal consequences with whicl: this whole- 
some piece of advice was to be fraught! 

Flying Crow slept as lightly as a 
weasel. In fact, in this respect he was 
the same man who, in his younger days, 
lay down to sleep in the forest with the 
deer and other wild folk, not knowing 
whether he would rise in the morning or 
remain there stark and cold, with his 
sealp dangling from an enemy’s belt. 
The least wind in the night, the gnaw- 
ing of a mouse, the patter of bird or 
squirrel on the roof, yea, the scratching 
of a fallen autumn leaf, would rouse him 

—not as a white man rouses, blundering- 
ly, drowsily, with a start, but motionless- 
ly, noiselessly, with lids stealthily lift- 
ing until assured that no lynx-eyed foe 
was waiting his awakening as a signal 
to strike or spring. 

Yet, light as was his sleep, a marauder 
came one night and went, unheard, and 
in the morning the pig was gone. The 
bereft owner betrayed no emotion as he 
gazed into the empty sty. He simply lit 
his pipe, that unfailing solace, and 
smoked and smoked and smoked. The 
cock flew to his knee and crowed—un- 
heeded. The hens crooned at his elbow, 
as if in sympathy, without once divert- 
ing his black eyes from their fixity of 
deep reflection. And that day he did 
not go down-town. 
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But that night, in the light of the 
moon, he took up the trail of the thief, 
which lay beneath his practised eye as 
plain as any path, and followed it to the 
edge of the grove; thence across a field 
of clover, a field of oats, a weedy pasture, 
and other fields and pastures, in a great 
half-circle, to the farther side of town. 
le finally paused some rods from the 
shanty of a ne’er-do-well named Blue- 
skin Diggory. 

Diggory himself was a man of consid- 
erable nocturnal activity, as Flying Crow 
well knew. So, with the infinite, tireless 
caution of the wild animal stalking its 
prey, the Indian stood in the shadow of 
some. sumac-bushes for nearly half an 
hour. Then, with catlike tread, and a 
progress so slow as to have been almost 
imperceptible even to watching eyes, he 
approached the open door of the ram- 
shackle shed attached to the house, and 
peered within. The first thing his eyes 
met was the white form of his pig, all 
scraped and dressed, and hung up by the 
hind legs. 

ITe slipped away as noiselessly as he 
had come, without attempting to recover 
his property. But when he appeared at 
the post-oflice the next day he was even 
graver and more dignified than usual. 
Blueskin Diggory, who chanced to be 
standing near the door, chewed vigorous- 
ly on his quid to hide his perturbation, 
and had his knife ready in ease of a sud- 
den assault. But Flying Crow did not 
give him a glance, although he had noted 
him well. 

A week passed, during which the red 
man, even to the careless eyes of his fel- 
low citizens, was under some unusual 
spell—fighting the demon of his appetite 
for liquor, it was popularly believed. 
Then, one night, his chickens disap- 
peared—without a sound, the skilful and 
experienced thief supposed. But could 
his eyes have penetrated the dusky in- 
terior of the cabin, the door of which 
gaped wide, as always in the summer- 
time, he would have been vouchsafed a 
sight that would have given his nerves a 
decidedly bad turn—the huge, motionless 
form of Flying Crow, standing in the 
centre of the room. 

A white man would have pounced upon 
the thief. But the way of the white man 
is not the way of the Indian. Flying 


Crow lay down again and went instantly 
to sleep. The next day he made his usual 
trip down-town. He met his friend Day- 
ton on the street, and saluted him with 
his customary respectful gravity. But 
he dropped no hint of his losses. As he 
passed Renway’s saloon, through whos 
swinging, green-baize doors he had passed 
so often, to the detriment of body and 
soul, he refused an invitation to take a 
drink—to the amazement of the whit- 
tling and expectorating loafers tilted 
against the front of the building. 

That night, instead of retiring at dark, 
as was his habit, he sat for hours in the 
now deserted chicken-yard, and burned 
out pipe after pipe, until even his sea- 
soned tongue began to blister. He was 
weighing Blueskin Diggory in the bal- 
ances of Fate. Statutes, courts, and con- 
stables—all the intricate machinery of 
white man’s justice—were unknown, at 
least uncomprehended, by him. Of so- 
ciety and the State, and the individual’s 
duty thereto, he had no understanding; 
and that th Vv could be interested or con- 
cerned in the issue between him and Dig- 
gory did not cross his mind. They had 
not kept Diggory from Flying Crow’s 
property. Why should they keep Flying 
Crow from Diggory’s body? Thus he 
might have reasoned had he reasoned at 
all. Sut the case was too simple, to him, 
to require reasoning. The squirrel which 
ventures to suck the hawk’s eggs must not 
complain when the hawk’s talons pierce 
his heart. 

He sat on his soap-box until the moon 
had become a great red disk low on the 
horizon, emitting only a weird, sinister 
light which seemed to portend deeds of 
blood. Then he entered his cabin and 
threw off the habiliments of civilization. 
From the birch-bark receptacle in the 
corner he took out his moceasins, his 
fringed shirt and trousers, his fillet of 
eagle’s feathers, and his war-paint. Sol- 
emnly, as one performing a religious rite 

little less than such, indeed, it was to 
him—he put on these long-disused gar- 
ments and painted his face. Then mak- 
ing a tiny fire in the centre of the floor, 
he took his tomahawk in his right hand 
and his scalping-knife in his left, and 
began the dance. 

At first he merely walked around the 
fire, slowly and sedately. Then, increas- 
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ing his pace until it became a trot, he 
began a series of low, guttural, rhythmic 
grunts. As his blood grew hotter, lh 
cireled faster and faster, until at last he 
leaped in the air and brandished his 
weapons; and his rude chant, now pitched 
in a higher key and flowing fast, was in- 
terspersed with yelps and howls, which 
eventually attained such a volume that 
Zach Henderson, a quarter of a mile 
away, murmured drowsily to his wife, 
who had also been awakened, “ Jim must 
have on a beautiful jag to-night.” 

When the dance was concluded the 
warrior—for such he had now becom 
carefully covered the embers of the fire 
and slipped out into the night. He was 
gone less than an hour; but when he re- 
turned his tomahawk was dyed with blood, 
and Diggory was a tumbled heap in his 
carmined bed, the ghastly simulacrum of 
aman. The avenger threw himself upon 
his buffale-skin, and, like a tired child, 
was quickly asleep. 

He made no attempt to flee from jus- 
tice—to use a phrase which had little or 
no meaning for him, for it was justice 
which he, in his opinion, had adminis- 
tered; and he appeared on the streets the 
next day as usual. The crime was not 
discovered until the second day, as Dig- 
gory had lived alone; and then the tell 
tale wound of the scalping-knife unerr- 
ingly indicated the criminal. When the 
sheriff, with a posse at his heels—expect 
ing a desperate resistance—approached 
the cabin, it was impossible to say 
whether the murderer was surprised or 
not. He simply arose at the summons, 
and without entering his cabin again or 
even closing the door, quietly allowed 
himself to be led off to jail. 

The trial was a brief one, for Flying 
Crow pleaded guilty, in spite of the re- 
monstrance of counsel appointed by the 
court to defend him. 

“Flying Crow killed him like : 
man,” the old chief had said to th 
attorney. “ Why should he now lie like 
a woman ?”’ 


a 


“To keep your neck out of the noose,” 
retorted the young lawyer. 

The red man was silent, like one who 
has said his say. But after a moment he 
added, with the imperturbability of a 
sage: “Flying Crow has lived many 
moons, and is now old. If it is the Great 
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Spirit’s will that he should come home, 
it is not too soon.” 

As may be imagined, when the judge 
pronounced the sentence of death, amid 
a breathless silence in the suffocating 
court-room, not a lineament of the veter- 
an’s face changed. Indeed, he was the 
most unconcerned person present; and 
one might have mistaken him for a spec- 
tator who, ignorant of the English lan- 
fuagce, had no conception of the solem- 
nity of the occasion. 

During the fortnight between his sen- 
tence and the date set for his execution, 
Flying Crow proved himself a model 
prisoner. The sheriff, reflecting the sym- 
pathy which was felt at large for the 
condemned man, allowed him to smok 
and otherwise tempered the rigors of 
prison life. 

“ Anything you want from your cabin, 
Jim?’ he asked one day. 

“ Picture and birch box,” answered the 
other, with the brevity of his race. 

When they were brought he extended 
his hand in token of gratitude. The box 
was pushed under his cot and the picture 
hung on the wall. Thereafter, no mat- 
ter when McBride approached the cell, 
Flying Crow might be seen sitting with 
his back to the corridor and his eyes 
fixed on the spired fir, tepee, and smiling 
valley beyond. He never turned to see 
who passed behind him, for curiosity, 
in his ereed, was a contemptible weak- 
ness; and he never went to the window 
again after som« boys outside had hoot 
ed at him. 

‘You know where it is, that?” he asked 
one day, nodding toward the picture, 
after the sheriff had spent an hour in 
the cell. 

“Why, yes, Jim. It says on the bot- 
tom that it’s a scene in the Rockies.” 

The Indian shook his head, unbeliev- 
ingly, and his face lit with one of his 
rare, fleeting smiles. 

“ No—Happy Hunting-Grounds. Never 
too hot, never too cold, there. Always 
sunshine. Plenty antelope, plenty buf- 
falo, plenty prairie - chickens—water 
everything. No thieves!” 

Said McBride to his wife, at supper, 
that night: “ He’s only an Injun, Nelly, 
I know: he don’t wash reg’ lar; he has 


always drunk and gambled like a fiend. 


Yit, dang me! he always makes me think 
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of one of them kings I used to read about 
when I was a little feller. I couldn’t be 
impolite to him if I wanted to; and I'd 
give any man a cool hundred dollars in 
gold, poor as I am, to take that dirty job 
off of my hands on the 10th.” 

McBride wrestled with his conscience 
for several days, however, before suc- 
cumbing. Then, one night, after having 
smoked and talked with his prisoner for 
an unusual length of time, he rose and 
said, “ Well, good night, Jim,” with the 
least tremor in his voice—for it was 
a desperate thing to betray the sworn 
trust of the people. He stepped outside 
the cell, and made a pretence of lock- 
ing the door, but left it so that it would 
slowly swing open as soon as his back 
was turned. 

He did not close his eyes that night. 
Even the solicitous expressions of his 
wife, who was disturbed from time to 
time by his restless tossing, were hot 
coals on his head; for his was a shame- 
ful secret with which her truthful ears 
could not be defiled. At times he fan- 
cied he heard stealthy footfalls along the 
corridor overhead, toward the window he 
had left invitingly open, only about ten 
feet from the ground. But he could not 
make sure 

Ile escaped from his torturous bed at 
the first streak of dawn; but to allay all 
suspicion, it was not until half past six, 
with the Indian’s breakfast-tray in his 
hands, that he approached the cell, his 
heart thumping. The door was wide 
open, as he had expected; and inside, in 
his accustomed place, sat Flying Crow! 

“Why, blast me, Jim, did I leave that 
door unlocked last night?’ blustered 
McBride. “ Most prisoners would have 
improved the opportunity to skin out.” 

“Not Flying Crow,” answered the 
brave, proudly. “ He does not run away 
and leave his friend to die in his place.” 

The sheriff did not find it in his heart 
to explain that while the Indian code 
might condemn a delinquent custodian 
to expiate the crime of an escaped pris- 
oner, the white man’s code was not 
so severe, 

About eight o’elock the haggard sher- 


iff, looking more like victim than exe- 





cutioner, had stepped to the prisoner’s 
cell for almost the last time. 

“Jim, this—this is the day,” said he, 
huskily. 

It was a superfluous announcement, he 
saw at once, for Flying Crow was evi- 
dently ready for his long journey. When 
he had got up that morning at sunrise 
and cut the fifteenth notch in the rail of 
his cot, he knew that it was to be his last 
day on earth—although the unwonted 
noises outside would have also told hira 
as much. Therefore he had donned, not 
the alien clothes of civilization, but those 
in which it was fitting that a warrior 
should die: the garments of forest, plain, 
and upper air—the skin of the buck, the 
fur of the beaver, the feathers of the 
eagle. If he had looked like a king to 
McBride in his cheap, ill-fitting cotton 
clothes, he looked thrice a king now; and 
the honest sheriff choked out, with tears 
in his eyes, “Jim, I’d almost as soon be 
in your boots as mine to-day.” 

When the hour had arrived they walk- 
ed out side by side, without the rat- 
tle of degrading shackles—the white man 
with reluctant, uncertain steps; the red 
man with the stately tread of an em- 
peror, his magnificent chest fearlessly 
lifted, and his proudly poised head, with 
its encircling fillet of eagle’s feathers, 
rising half a foot above any other man’s. 

The crowd fell back respectfully, for 
he whom death has marked, no matter 
how contemptible he may have been in 
life, is invested with a dread sanctity 
by his average fellow man. In this in- 
stance the victim, in spite of his notori- 
ous vices, had never been contemptible; 
had never, so far as known, wronged any 
man until the night he slew Blueskin 
Diggory, under a provocation which, to 
an Indian, taught from childhood to deal 
out retribution with his own strong hand 
or else to suffer in ignominious silence, 
was simply irresistible. 

The pair paused for a moment in the 
privacy of the little enclosure. 

“ Good-by, Jim!” said McBride, with 
a bone-dry throat. 

“ Good-by, friend answered Flying 
Crow, with the smile of a father for the 
weakness of a beloved child. 
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SQUARE-RIGGED 


At the 


BY THOMAS 


T was while we were bumping along 

| over a head-sea one roughish night, 
the six of us around the eabin table 

the Captain, the Chief, the first and 
second officers, and ourselves — talking 
about the port to which our kindly but 
erratic ship belonged that I made my 
mind up where our stopping-place would 
he when we went down to Hull. 

The Captain was for sending us to one 
of the several quite commonplace, though 
no doubt excellent, hotels commended by 
Baedeker; but when the Second Officer 
told me that at the unknown-to-Baedeker 
little Minerva, perched directly by the 
waterside on Humber bank, the smoke- 
room was “painted to look like a ship’s 
cabin,” and that smoking in it I would 
find a company of well-salted coastwise 
old captains with whom I could have the 
fill of me of relishing seafaring talk, it 
was as clear as daylight where our Hull 
moorings would be made. 
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ANCESTORS WERE PHOENICIAN GALLEYS 


Minerva 


A. JANVIER 

Having facts so delighting to work 
upon, my fancies—it is a trick they 
play me sometimes —rather ran away 
with me. To suit our convenience, our 
ship landed us at London—I am_ per 
suaded that that obliging vessel would 
have gone inland and set us off on the 
Peak of Derbyshire had we asked it of 
her—and as the weeks slipped past, pend 
ing our start northward, my imagination 
had full play. And so, by the time that 
[ actually came to Hull and the Minerva 
I had got along to believing that my 
smoke-room was as faithful a reprodue- 
tion of an old-time ship’s eabin as could 
he made in a house ashore. 

Small and darkish it would be, with 
outbulging timbered sides and a_ tim 
bered low ceiling: a little forward of its 
middle would be the mizzenmast; along 
the stern would be a line of deep-set 
square little windows, having beneath 
them a cushioned locker; like enough 
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ecoration, 
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mine ° 


made it; ane 


that is the way 


1 I should 


have added a pair or two of sea boots in 


corner, and dangled some Wwe athered oil- 


skins from pegs along the walls. 
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shell work with the teeth of Cornwall; 
and now and again, by way of climax, 
of a losing fight with a northeaster off 
the East Anglian ending 
in “a erash and a wreck and a watery 
grave” for 


‘ graveyard ” 
everybody (excepting, of 
course, the narrator) in the wave- 
smother on Yarmouth Sands! 

And then—so my faney arranged mat- 
ters—we all would have fresh pots of 
beer and fill our pipes again, and another 
of my old captains would stow his quid 
conversationally and begin the rumbling 
of another yarn. 


Beeause I thus, in a too Abyssinian 
fashion, had listened with eredulity to 
the whispers of faney and had pursued 
with eagerness the phantoms of hope, I 
had a chill of disappointment when— 
being come at last to Hull and to the 
Minerva—-I found the 
reality appreciably at odds with the 
smoke-room of my ideal. 

“Cabin ” was lettered on the door of 
it, right enough; but this alluring super- 


smoke-room of 


scription did not adequately cover all of 
the underlying facts Actually, the so- 
called cabin was a biggish and high-ceiled 
room, quite destitute of aggressive timber- 
ing, and well lighted by two large win- 
dows: which had commanded the Ilumber 
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broadls until the building of a row ot 
sheds alone the waterside had narrowed 
the river outlook to a squinting view. 
No sea boots littered the corners of this 
tidily kept apartment, nor sou’westers its 
picture-hung walls. The beer-tables, not 
Ss ispended from the ceiling, stood square 


ly on their own respectable legs. Nota 


cutlass nor a boarding-pistol—still less a 
nin pounder was there about the place. 
It was my fault that I had raised too 
high my expectations; but it was my 
misfortune that they had so rattling 
a fall! 

IIlowever, long habit has accustomed 
me to missing with equanimity my ap- 
pointments with my own oversanguine 
forecasts; and as “a man used to vicis- 
situdes is not easily dejected ” to re 
vert again to Rasselas—I take my slips 
with Fortune with an easy mind. After 
all, the Second Officer had told me that 
the Minerva’s smoke-room was “ painted ” 
like a ship’s cabin, not that it was one; 
and, within limitations, he had told me 
true. On the rear wall, facing the door 
and immediately in evidence when the 
room was entered, was pictured in a high- 
lv realistie fashion a line of little four- 
paned square stern-windows recessed in 
massive timbering; and painted as though 
seen through the windows (a fine touch, 
this!) was a broad stream, presumably 
the Humber, so crowded with all the ves- 
sels that possibly could be made to swim 
there—-from full-rigged ships down to 
cockboats—that only the artificial bar- 
riers interposed by the painted window- 
frames kept them from getting into the 
same smashed huddle that the ships of 
the Comte de Grasse got into under the 
pounding of Sir George Howe. Some of 
the craft—so quaint were they in rig and 
in build—looked to be almost of Howe’s 
time; but the very tall funnel of a bark- 
rigged paddle - wheel steamer fixed the 
date of the painting at somewhere in the 
neighborhood of sixty years ago. The 
artist had gone at his work whole- 
heartedly, splashing in his color (time 
kindly has softened it) as unskimpingly 
as he had crowded in his ships; and the 
picture—for all that the drawing was 
queer and the perspective queerer—had 
in it a real dash and go. 

Still more to my comforting, there was 
what had the look of being the mizzen- 


MINERVA. 


mnast of my fanev in actual fact: stepped 
a littl too far aft, to be sure. and not 
begirt by arms-racks, and in reality 
(since I must tell the truth about it) a 
hig iron pipe that served as a chimney 
to the old-fashioned tiled stove. But it 
looked its part effectively; and helped, 
as did the lockerlike cushioned bench 
beneath the painted stern-windows, to 
give the air of a proper cabin to the room. 
So did some of the pictures: “ A Bird’s- 
eve View of the Port, Docks, and Gar- 
rison of Kingston-upon-IHull,” that was 
‘commemorative of the Visit of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria 
and Ilis Royal Highness Prince Albert,” 
in the year 1854; a big photograph of 
fourteen stiffly ranged merechant-marine 
officers, the chunky seven of the front 
row having the important air of captains, 
and the slim seven of the rear row the 
self-effacing look of mates in captains’ 
company; and, best of the lot, a browned 
oil- painting showing a brace of old- 
time built-for-business cutters smashing 
around a flag-decked stake-boat in a 
spanking breeze. 

And so, when my first shock of cooling 
surprise was over—and after I honestly 
had confessed to myself that only my 
own run-away fancies were to blame for 
it—I perceived that this queerly ordered 
room was a room to delight in. It did 
not square, to be sure, with my ornate 
expectations; but it did have so whim- 
sical a personality, and a flavor so agree- 
ably nautieal, that I could not but have 
been charmed with it in the beginning 
as I was in the end—had I got into it 
bv accident, and in the mood to regard 
it with an open mind. 

When T came aboard, keen to begin 
the salt-water talk that I felt so sure of, 
only one ecoastwise old captain was on 
deck; and even he, disconcertingly, had 
less the look of a captain than of an aged 
junior engineer. As between a Captain 
and a Chief—save for the lace on their 
caps and jackets—it is not always easy 
to tell whether a man belongs on the 
bridge or in the engine-room; but the 
juniors, somehow, have a below-deck cut 
to their uniforms, and a below-deck way 
of wearing them, that to eyes observant 

when taken in connection with their 
hand-motions and their always-guarded 
walk—-pretty plainly fixes their rate and 
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man’s 


grade. My 
slouchils 


eut and 
uniform seemed to make 
him; 


slouchily 
worn 
turned 
from the window and came toward me 


an engineer of but as he 
with a civil word or two of greeting he 
did the floor 
slippery with oil-drippings, nor did he 
eatch at the table beside him as though 
to steady himself against 


not walk as though were 


the chance of 
a sudden lurch from an extra-heavy sea. 
And when we got into easy talk together 
about the pictured fleet seen through 
the pictured, windows—he made _ himself 
still more of’ puzzle to me by displaying, 
even for an engineer, an abnormally ex- 
haustive ignorance of rigs and builds. 
Presently, as we talked on, the bitter 
truth—to do 


secret of it 


him justice, he made no 


came out flatly: he was not 
in old captain, nor any sort of real sailor- 
the 


along to the 


man whatever—he was Minerva’s 


and then we 
still more bitter truth 


landlord; got 


I may as well be 
frank about this second and deeper dis- 


and so have done with it 
long ago the 
| 


appointment, 
that 
frequented 
old 


room are 


Minerva ceased to be 

vy shipmen, and the coast- 
captains of 
but a 
of its fading past! 


wise its cabin-painted 


smoke mellow 


memory 

Then, and later, in 
landlord—who was capital company, and 
everything that he 
cept 


my talks with my 


should have been ex 
that I wanted him to 
he—I gathered that his affectation of sea 
faring garb was due to his fancifully ro- 
mantie longing (I doubt if he himself at 
all realized the 


the one thing 


the ro- 
mance of it) to maintain, in that queer 
way, the link with the 
Minerva’s company of mas- 
that 
because of 


fancifulness or 


semblance of a 
traditional 
and | 


warmed to 


ter marines: confess my 


heart him his 
poetie whim. 

Ilis predecessor in landlording, it ap- 
peared, had been a real old captain—long 
the master of a North Sea whaler—who, 
coming to his ancient days, had berthed 
himself snugly as an innkeeper. It was 
of that ex-whaler’s sea-love that the sea- 
painting of the smoke-room was begotten; 
and in his time—when the Minerva really 
was the chief resort of all Hull skippers 
who sailed the narrow seas—there had 
heen no lack of talk good to listen to 
in the “eabin”: with the old captain- 
landlord leading it, and other old cap- 
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tains a-plenty ready to cap his and each 
others’ stories, and all of them working 
away at their pipes till the room was 
smoke-smudgy, and all of them pulling 
comfortably at their pots of beer. 

But those good days all were over and 
ended, my landlord told me sadly. The 
old) whaling-captain, well had 
commanded the Minerva, long had been 
dead and buried; and his seamates who 
used to gather around him all were dead 
and buried too. In times. 
he continued gloomily, there were no real 
sailors at all. Men tea 
kettles instead of ships, and seamanship 
no longer was learned at sea on the decks 
of three-masters but in floating boiler- 
shops and ashore in schools. Except for 
the name of the thing, he declared ex- 
plosively, a skipper might as well be a 
d- n blooming locomotive engineer ! For 
the eaptains of to-day—* gold-laced all 
over, like so many monkeys,” 


who so 


these rotten 


went to sea in 


as he put 
inconsequent bitterness—the 
the Minerva had no at- 
Neither hair nor hide of them 
and he was glad of it!—ever was to 
e seen there. And he ended, his voice 
wreaking a little, by telling me that I 
should have come twenty years earlier— 
and with all my heart I wish that I had! 

But, though it was of living 
captains, I did find in the sea-flavored 
smoke-room of my Minerva an agreeable 
As I took 
there of an 
the house 
seemed to prefer, according to their de- 
gree, the tap-room or the bar-parlor—I 
would in a way reconstitute those shaggy- 
bearded phantoms of a former time: and 
so, in my faney, I did listen—while the 
autumn wind over Hlumber water soughed 
with a pleasingly appropriate dreariness, 
and now and again the striking of a ship’s 
hell sounded through Humber mists 
faintly-—to their rumblingly told stories 
of winning or of losing fights with tem- 
pests, of fog-enshrouded menacing dan- 
gers, of hollow death-eries heard above 
the thunderous surgings of great waters, 
of all the heart - wringing 
daunting perils and 
Ocean Sea! 


it with an 
smoke-room of 
tractions. 


} 
} 
desert 


eompany of captains’ ghosts. 
and 
evening—the 


my beer alone 


frequenters of 


pipe 


soul- 
the 


and 
mysteries of 


To be quite honest about it, though, 
T did at first resent rather hotly—for all 














MINERVA HAS FULL VIEW 


my gloomily cheerful sessions with cap- 
tains’ ghosts—the fate that had choused 
me out of my tryst with the living cap- 
tains by bringing me to the Minerva a 
round seore of vears after the whole com- 
pany of them had gone sailing away for- 
ever down the sunset reaches to a far 
last anchorage on sunset shores. But, 
presently, my resentment softened—Jove 
can be kindly in his handling of the 
golden balances—as I found how much 
that gently was delighting our little 
inn had to give us. even when shorn 
of what I had reckoned as its most 
enticing charm. 

Merely to look out from our sitting- 
room window was a pretty pleasure that 
we never tired of. The Minerva stands 
at the eastern end of a broad esplanade 
hordering the three-miles-wide Humber— 
which stream, properly, is not a river, 
but a great estuary that brings the sea 
far in upon the land. From our window, 


OF THE GREAT WATERWAY 


by day, we had full view of that great 
waterway, always a-bustle with a throng 
of big and little craft; and of the still 
livelier bustle on and about the Victoria 
Pier — directly beneath our outlook 
where a landing is made by the trig long 
steamboats of the railway ferry to New 
Holland, on the Lincolnshire shore. 

They are so easily excited about noth- 
ing, the Fnglish, that every outgoing 


hoat created a tempest of pelting pas- 


sengers; and they are so temperately slow 
when real work is doing that all the pelt- 
ing passengers had ample time in which 
to get aboard and to be comfortably seat- 
ed—and even to come ashore again to 
collect bits of luggage forgotten in their 
serambling flurry—before so much as a 
single line was cast off. By night this 
view at times flared up into a scrap from 
fairy-land: as electric lamps turned the 
long ferry-boats into extravagantly huge 
fireflies, and the seurrying swarm of over- 
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brightly lit 


midgets 


sengers on the 


\\ rought pas 


pier became say) DERE circling 
only, seemingly, with 
In long 
reflect 


blazes 


around il candle 
rather less definiteness of plan. 


doubled by 


dancing 


eurves of brilliance, 
ed little 
the broken waters, the boats rounded in 


eurves of Ol 
to the pier sparklingly; and in like curves 
rounded -all of a 


leay ing a 


cometlike 
cometlike trail of 


out again 
glitter, and 
sparkle-points gleaming on the water be 
hind them—and went churning off across 


the Humber into the softly rising mist. 


Quickly, as the haze enveloped them, 
their brightness dulled to a rich glow 
and then to an elusive glimmer; and at 
last gently vanished—while yet the puls- 


ing beat of their paddle-wheels sounded 
purringly in our ears. 

The comings and goings of the steam- 
boats were infrequent, and in the long 
lulls night 
over the wide waters became calmly beau- 
tiful and had in it 
and romance. 


betweenwhiles our view out 
a note of dreaminess 
Through the mist, dimly, 
we could catch glimpses of passing fisher- 
boats homeward bound or in- 


sea-going: 
distinct splotches of darkness—with some 
times a gleam of white on their sails from 
the land lights 
of the water; 


green or 


on the deeper darkness 


and with a pin-point of 


of red showing from their star 


board or port lanterns, as they turned 


to windward, that slowly brightened n 
little and then slowly dulled and van- 
ished as they made long legs of it from 


shore to shore. 

Better than the commonplace fore-and 
fisher craft the 
single great 
square sail set on a yard, but boomless 
whose 


aft rigged 
} 
“i 


were square- 


rigged “keels ”—wearing a 


remote ancestors were Pheenician 
immediate ancestors 
were the viking craft which not so very 
anciently were used to come up the Hum- 
her to Partly, I 
suppose, because of the associations with 
which they 
seem to me to be the most romantie ships 
afloat all the world: 
outelassing in though not in 
graceful beauty, the Mediterranean felue- 
their near relatives. Even by day- 
light. the sight of a little fleet of them 
streaming down the Humber (although I 
knew that they were only prosaic light- 


would all 


galleys, and whose 


harry and to destroy. 


my faney surrounds them, 


on any waters in 


romance, 
cas, 
ers ) 


set me 


a-thrilling with 
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Norse 


night 


memories of 


legends: 


iid 


and when 


thes passed at they seemed 


to have a fancy for nocturnal rambling 


away my faney would go with them on 
the wings of their own romance. Nor 
was much in the way of faney needed 

when broken clouds and a young moon 


were there to give a helping hand to it 

to idealize those ghostly little ships which 
seemed to have escaped from a saga: as 
smoothly, 
the faint 
moon-track and then hiding again in the 


they eame onward gently and 


looming out for a moment in 


cloud-shadow; moving stealthily, with 
never a sound coming from them—all as 


though they were the ghosts of their own 
Humber water 


softly to seize again and to sack again 


ancestors creeping up 
the town! 

If the Minerva had given us only our 
should 
been on more than good terms with our 
landfall. 
and of the ever-changing play of cloud 
and of th 


over 


view from our window we have 


To lovers of ships and of boats, 


and of light on wide waters, 
glamour of mystery which 
a great river in the 
Min rva alone 


comes 
night-time, our 


window was worth an 


Atlantie vovage. 


But it had a practical side, this 
worthy little inn, that matched in qual- 
itv with its side poetical: being, in its 
own distinctly 
fortable to a degree. 
that its-landlord 
tion, as his attempted impersonation of 
old 


even dreamed that poesy was among his 


very 


fashion, 
Indeed, IT 


who yet had imagina- 


original com- 


fancy 


a coastwise captain proved—never 
merchantable assets. Excepting in the mat- 
ter of his slightly theatrical smoke-room, 
and leaving out—twould be ungenerous 
to dwell it—his trifling failure in 
low-comedy acting on that deserted stage, 
all of his efforts directed toward 
assuring the bodily welfare of the way- 
farers who crossed his threshold; and his 
success, within the limits of his practical 
intentions, 


upon 


were 


was marked. 

Clean the place was everywhere; the 
service—carried on by a brisk Boots and, 
in our part of the establishment, by a 
high-haired chambermaid—was 
admirable; and the cooking, while of a 
simplicity, had an 


brisker 


artistic note in it 
which we found wholly pleasing — and 


not a little surprising: until we had 
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opened cairect relations with the cook 


and from her own lips had heard 
about her housekeeping for the East 
Indian Colonel and about other glories 
of her culinary past. Indeed, our only 
lacking quantitv—and this a mere vanity 

was stvle. Of styl , to be quite frank 
ibout the matter, the Minerva had none 
at all. Interiorly, it was shabby; ex- 
teriorly, it was severe. But in any 
vhilosopher’s scales these trivial blots 
upon its *scutcheon were as feather- 
weights when poised against the sub- 
stantial comfort that went hand in hand 
with its shabbiness, and the warm inside 
cordiality which tempered the severity 
of its cold outer walls. 

The building is a long main structure, 
with a longish wing set on crookedly; 
end dates, I faney—so nipped and curt 
is the look of it from about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Long and 
longish are terms used relatively. It is 
but a little place: yet its askewness is so 
marked, its floors are so dropped about 
at cross-purposes with each other, and it 
is so pery aded by rambling passages, that 
in a small way it is a labyrinth. When 
I went to my bath of a morning I was 
disposed to safeguard. my return So 
curiously involved and hidden was the 
way to it—by unwinding a clue of thread 
behind me: as though I were King Henry, 
and the high-haired chambermaid (whom 
1 usually had to dodge on these expedi- 
tions) Queen Eleanor, and the bath- 
room—tucked away in the very middle 
of the maze—Fair Rosamond. 

Getting to the bath-room really was a 
yood deal of an adventure. Down a 
crooked stair I went from my bedroom, 
along a winding passage, through a door 
way and up another twisty stair, and then 

in a little black pocket of a place where 
latch - finding was mere guesswork 
through another doorway into a large 
room: at one end of which was a neatly 
spread bed, and at the other end—im- 
posingly raised on a dais, as though 
speeches were to be made from it—the 
bath-tub that was the objective point of 
my voyage! Only Diogenes seemed like- 
ly to have planned that so queerly tubbed 
and bedded apartment; but when I asked, 
with an unwise playfulness, if ever he 
had been a guest at the Minerva—ex- 





plaining that he was a Greek gentleman, 
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mind that the name of the inn would have 
made it seem homelike to him-—-my ques 
tion was not well received. Foreigners 
were not in the habit of coming to the 
Minerva, I was told a little shortly, nor 
were they wanted there; and then, more 

suggestion was made that my 
friend most likely had stopped at th 
station hotel. 


Have ly, the 


But the amazing essence of this matter 
was finding a real bath-tub—the oddity 
of its emplacement and accessories were 
negligible details in a little English 
inn! That curious finding was in keeping 
with the methods of the Minerva all the 
way through. It made no _ pretensions, 
our Minerva; but everything that we 
reasonably could ask of it—and some 
things, such as the usufruct of the eat, 
that we asked of it unreasonably—it 
promptly gave us, but usually in some 
odd fashion that involved us in an agree- 
ably spiey surprise. 

Aside from their lack of cohesiveness, 
and from what seemed to be—until we 
got our bearings settled—even a disposi- 
tion to move about a little, our rooms 
were wholly satisfying. As is the custom 
in many English inns, the sitting-rooms 
were not numbered but named—* Lon- 


don,” “ Baltic,” “ Kingston,” and so on, 
as though they were suburban villas. Ali 
of them were set out with old-fashioned 
mahogany furniture. That in our “ Lon 
don ”—excepting an irrelevant little up- 
right piano, with sconces protruding from 
its small and disordered stomach—was of 
in agreeable dinginess which put us at 
once on terms of friendly informality with 
it, even as the worn old springs of it put 
With the fire 


well blazing—and all the more after we 


us very much at our ease. 


had aequired the cat for decorative use 
on the hearth-rug—it really was one of 
the cheeriest and coziest little shabby 
rooms that ever I have been east in. 

The bedrooms, far from being cozy and 
cheery—although they were entirely com 
fortable—were so dignified as to be al 
most seyere. The central feature of mine 
was a great curtained mahogany four 
poster: a very stately ancient structure, 
so high-standing on its long mahogany 
legs that (for short-legged humans) its 
necessary adjunct was a set of old-time 
bed-steps— wherewith to reach the bed- 
level from the lower regions of the floor. 
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NIGHT ON 


My own legs being longish, I was able to 
negotiate the ascent without using the 
bed-steps: but I remember one night 
drowsily setting myself to picturing the 
procession of countless white-robed tig- 
ures which had mounted them—as the 
white-robed angels mounted the ladder 
heavenward in Jacob’s vision—in all the 
long sweep of vears, unnumbered and for- 
gotten, since bedstead and bed-steps to- 
gether had come newly from some now 
century or two dead joiner’s hand! And 
then I got quite wide awake, and al! 
a-shivery, as the grisly thought struck 
home sharply that I myself was lying 
in the lonely vastness of that old great 
bed, and the curtains softly rustling— 
precise ly where each one of all that dead 
vanished host in turn had lain! It was 
a dismal perception. After I had come 
to it I really did not like my great stately 
hed at all. 


Along with the view from our window, 
our cat equitably might have been charged 
to us as an extra; but we got it, as we 
got the view, without any addition what- 


THE HUMBER 


ever to our otherwise most carefully 
itemized but always very moderate bills. 
If ever I take to innkeeping, I certain- 
ly shall charge for the use of cats not 
less than half a crown apiece a day; 
and I fix that figure because it is what 
I am willing to pay for the use of a 
nice cat myself. 

Our little friend was attached to the 
Minerva in some confidential capacity 
that I never quite got to the roots of. 
Squib—such was the gentle creature’s 
mildly explosive name—conceivably prac- 
tised the profession that he was born to; 
but his mousing—if he did mouse—was 
the least conspicuous of his employments. 
All of his time—until I asked for, and 
was permitted to have, a share of it— 
seemed to be passed at ease in the bar- 
parlor: where a comfortably cushioned 
chair was reserved for him, and where his 
only duties seemed to be to cheer with his 
affection the dignitied Lady Manager in 
her moments of loneliness, and to display 
to the select frequenters of that little 
bibulous sanctuary his many engaging 
parts. It is my belief, however, that his 
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confidential duty—a very responsible and 
a very delicate -one—was to indicate by 
his manner toward visitors any chance 
mistakes made in admitting mere tap- 
room tipplers into that privileged privacy. 
In holding this belief I may be in error; 
hut LT am well persuaded that I myself 
did not become persona grata in the bar- 
parlor until Squib—by responding to my 
ear-tickling and jowl-rubbing advances 
by arching his black back and purring 
forth to me his trustful friendliness—had 
certified to my being versed in the finer 
customs of eat polite society: and there- 
ore necessarily qualified to associate with 
the higher, the bar-parlor, classes of my 
own human kind. 

Without much expecting that anything 
vould come of it, I said that I should be 
very glad to have Squib sent up with our 
breakfast: explaining that petting a cat, 
ind especially a black cat, gave « bright 
start to the darkest morning; and point- 
ing out that the mornings just then 
toward the end of November—were the 
darkest and dismalest of all the English 
vear. I have my doubts as to the com- 
plete understanding of my explanation; 
but the essential fact was clear that— 
as no doubt they expressed it—the gentle- 
man wanted to play with the cat; and his 
infantile folly, of course, was nobody’s 
business but his own. And so my order 
for a cat for breakfast was treated pre- 
cisely as would have been treated my 
order for buttered toast or eggs and 
bacon—excepting only that my cat came 
up-stairs in the maid servant’s arms, and 
went down again on his own little black 
legs, instead of coming and going on : 


tray. Thereafter, when we came down 
to breakfast, we found Squib engagingly 
stretched out on the hearth-rug before 
the fire in our sitting-room: a truly heart- 
warming little black object ; and all the 
more heart-warming because of his glad 
eagerness to purr out to us his little 
morning song of love. 

Cherishing a very tender memory of 
his sweet companionship, I bought for 
him—-before leaving London last autumn 
to go down again to Hull—a collar with 
a silver name-plate and a silver bell, 
suitable to a cat of his superior condi- 
tion, and on the name-plate I had 
“Squib” engraved. And then, when we 
were come to the Minerva, and I asked 
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to have Squib brought to me that | 
might encollar him, I was met by the 
crushing announcement that Squib had 
run away! 

Presently, when I had pulled myselt 
together—any true cat-lover will under 
stand what the shock was to me—I asked 
the maid if there were any eat at all 
about the place. “Oh, yes, sir,” she an 
swered. “There are two. There is a wee 
one, and there is a big and ugly one;” 
and added, disparagingly: “ He has no 
tail!” “A Manx eat?” I suggested; and 
asked if he had notably long hind legs 
and a rabbitlike walk. “ That is the very 
picture of him, sir,” she replied. “ Would 
he be a Manx eat, sir? Are they all 
that way?” 

It was depressing to find so intelligent 
a young person so ignorant. In a Board 
School way she knew a good deal about 
the Isle of Man; but she had no know! 
edge whatever of the interesting race of 
eats which has given to that island en 
duringly its noblest right to fame. Nor 
did she manifest any desire for enlighten 
ment. She listened politely to what | 
told her, but perfunctorily; and the mo 
ment that my discourse was ended—with 
out commenting upon it—on she went 
with her own line of thought. 

“The wee one has a bonny face, sir!” 
she said feelingly. “A very bonny face, 
sir! And it is a little ”—her voice fell, 
and took a tone of commiserating affec 
tion—* just a little deformed! It is get 
ting much better, though,” she added 
more cheerfully, “now that it is being 
fed so well. It is not at all like the sad 
mite of a thing it was when it came here: 
and asked to be taken care of—just lik 
a Christian, sir—with its little mews 
And it is so affectionate, sir! When it 
comes to me of a morning it stands on 
its hind legs and puts up its paws to me. 
It is a bonny wee one, sir; it is indeed!” 

The next morning, when she came to 
clear our breakfast-table, the bonny wes 
one was in her arms—and promptly wa 
transferred to mine. In a moment it had 
cuddled trustingly into the nook that my 
arm made for it against my woolly 
breakfast-jacket; and in another moment 
—as I gave it the sort of strokings which 


are the countersigns into the lines of 


eat friendship—it broke into a singular- 


ly sweet purr, and began to “ make bread ” 
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by digging its soft little paws alternately 
into my soft coat-sleeve. It was a small 
eat—black and white, and with great 
golden eyes—in that most tender stage of 
development when its kittenhood was just 
merging into cathood: a very gentle little 
creature, its little heart all filled with 
eagerly responsive love. I could not per- 
Probably 


the maid had meant that it was somewhat 


ceive any deformity about it. 


inted in its growth—as the result of 
hardships endured before a good fortune 
made it trot along upon its four little 
white-pawed black legs into the happy 
haven that the Minerva had given it. 
When I stroked its small black nose— 
vhimsically marked with a white line 
that gave it an alertly sniffing expression 
Not everybody 
has found out that the right sort of strok- 


it purred ecstatically. 


ing on a eat’s nose is the most appreciated 
of cat pettings. So kee nly did the bonny 
wee one relish my caress that I am per- 
suaded its little nose never before had 
known that subtle joy. 

When I asked if it had a name, th 
maid was apologetically hesitant. “ Well, 
not exactly, sir. At least, not yet, sir,” 
she answered; and added: “ You see, sir, 
it hasn’t been long here.” 

‘Very well,” I said. “Then it must 
be ealled ‘Squib’—and here is a collar 
for it, marked with its name.” And I 
gave her the box that I had brought down 
irom town. 

When the box was opened, a little won- 
deringly, it was pleasant to see what 
pleasure my present gave. In a moment 
the collar intended for the old Squib 
was buckled around the new Squib’s neck 

and the maid said delightedly: “ Now, 
Squibbums, you have a proper collar with 
vour name on it, and a proper bell too— 
and a proud good eat my little cat should 
he!” And then, turning to me, she add- 
ed: “ You see, sir, I call it my cat because 
it comes most to me and seems to love me 
most. It has a pink ribbon—for Sun- 
days, you know, sir—but I never thought 
of my little cat having a collar with its 
own name on a silver plate, and a silver 
bell besides! We both of us thank you, 
sir- —don’t we, Squibbums ’—right from 
our hearts!” 

While the clearing of the breakfast- 
table went on, Squib was left with me for 
my pleasure—and took her own pleasure 


in her own way: curling snugly into her 
soft nest and doing some more bread- 
making while she purred loudly; then, 
as she grew drowsy, ceasing her bread 
making and purring gently and inter 
mittently as she dozed, but half waking 
now and then to make sleepy little dabs 
with her tongue at some part of her small 
person that she dreamily fancied had not 
been washed sufficiently; and at last 
stopping her purring and her washing 
altogether, and with a long soft sigh of 
contentment falling into happy kitten 
sleep. It grieved me that she had to be 
wakened: but presently, after taking 
down the tray, the maid came back again 
and begged: “ Please, sir, may I take 
her? Everybody wants to see her collar, 
sir. There’s quite a to-do about it down- 
stairs!” And there certainly was—as ] 
gathered from the little whirl of ex 
clamatory approval that came up to me 
(I confess that I listened at the stair 
head) while Squib was making her tri- 
umphal progress below! 


During the whole of our stay at the 
Minerva this dear little black-and-white 
person was a constant solace and refresh- 
ment to us; and I am happily certain 
that she felt our love for her and gave us 
her own love in return. Through our 
last evening together—an evening heavils 
saddened by the thought that on th 
morrow we must part from her to put 
an ocean between us—she was more than 
ever demonstratively affectionate : as 
though she also had a prescient sense of 
our approaching separation, and of the 
immensity of it, in the depths of her 
curiously perceptive little cat soul. When 
the morrow came, she followed us out 
into the street—it was the only time 
that she came even so far as the door 
with us—and sat on the pavement 
looking at us half - pleadingly, half - re- 
monstratingly, as we seated ourselves in 
our eab. 

There, as we turned to drive away, we 
had our last sight of her: sitting most 
primly erect, her black tail drawn close 
around her little white paws with an 
ostentatious exactitude—as though even 
in her grief she would not forget her 
good manners—gazing after us wonder- 
ingly, with a strange look of reproaching 
sadness in her loving golden eyes! 
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A NOVEL 
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CHAPTER IX 
ARKHAWM’S first feeling, as he 
advanced into the room and look 
ing round him saw that Diana 

was alone, was one of acute physical 
pleasure. The old room with its mingling 
of color, at once dim and rich; the sun- 
lit garden through the casement windows; 
the scent of the logs burning on the 
hearth. and of the hyacinths and nar- 
eissus with which the warm air was 
perfumed; the signs everywhere of a 
woman’s life and charm; all these first 
impressions leaped upon him, aiding the 
remembered spell which had recalled him 

hot-foot and eager—from London, to 
this place, on the very first opportunity. 

And if her surroundings were poetic, 
how much more so was the girl-figure 
itself !—the slender form, the dark head, 
and that shrinking joy which spoke in 
her gesture, in the movement she made 
towards him across the room. She check- 
ed it at onee, but not before a certain 
wildness in it had let loose upon him 
a rush of delight. 

“Sir James explained?” he said, as he 
took her hand. 

“Yes. I had no notion you would be 
here,—this week-end.” 

“Nor had I till last night. Then 
an appointment broke down — and— 
me vor sf” 

“You stay over to-morrow?” 

“Of course! But it is absurd that the 
Feltons should be five miles away!” 

She stammered, 

“Tt is a charming ride.” 

“But too long! One does not want to 
lose time.” 

She was now sitting; and he beside 
her. Mechanically she had taken up 
some embroidery,—to shield her eyes. 
He examined the reds and blues of the 
pattern, the white fingers, the bending 
cheek. Suddenly, like Sir James Chide 


or Hugh Roughsedge, he was struck with 
a sense of change. The Dian look which 
matched her name, the proud gayety and 
frankness of it were somehow muffled 
and softened. And altogether her aspect 
was a little frail and weary. The per 
ception brought with it an appeal to the 
protective strength of the man. What 
were her cares? Trifling, . womanish 
things! He would make her confess 
them; and then conjure them away! 

“You have your cousin with you?’ 

“Ton” 

“She will make you a long visit?’ 

“ Another week or two, I think.” 

“You are a believer in family tradi 
tions ?—But of course you are!” 

“Why ‘of course’?” Her color had 
sparkled again, but the laugh was not 
spontaneoys. 

“T see that you are in love with even 
vour furthest kinsmen,—you must be, 
being an Imperialist! Now I am frank- 
ly bored by my kinsmen—near and far.” 

“ All the same—you ask their help!” 

“Oh yes, in war; pure self-interest on 
both sides.” 

“You have been preaching this in the 
House of Commons?” 

The teasing had answered. No more 
veiling of the eves! 

“ No—I have made no speeches. Next 
week, in the Vote of Censure debate, 
I shall get my chance.” 

“To talk Little Englandism? Alack!” 

The tone was soft,—it ended in a sigh. 

“ Does it really trouble you?” 

She was looking down at her work. 
Her fingers drew the silk out and in,—a 
little at random. She shook her head 
slightly, without reply. 

“T believe it does,” he said gently, 
still smiling. “ Well, when I make my 
speech, I shall remember that.” 

She looked up suddenly. Their eyes met 
full. .On her just-parted lips the words 
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she had meant to say remained un- 
spoken. Then a murmur of voices from 
the garden reached the m, as though some 
one approached. Markham rose. 

‘Shall we go into the garden? I 
ought to speak to Robins. How is he 
getting on?” 

Robins was the new head gardener, ap- 
pointed on Markham’s recommendation. 

“ Excellently.” Diana had also risen. 
“T will get my hat.” 

He opened the door for her. Hang 
those people outside! But for them she 
would have been already in his arms. 

Left to himself he walked to and fro, 
restless and smiling. No more self- 
repression,—no more politic delay! The 
great moment of life — grasped — cap- 
tured at last! He in his turn understood 
the Faust ery-—“ Linger awhile!—thou 
art so fair!” Only let him pierce to the 
heart of it—realize it, eovetously, to the 
full! All the ordinary worldly motives 
were placated and at rest; due sacrifice 
had been done to them; they teased no 
more. Upgathered and rolled away, like 
storm-winds from the sea, they had left 
a shining and a festal wave for love to 
venture on. Let him only yield himself— 
feel the full swell of the divine force! 

He moved to the window and looked 
out. ; 

Birch!—What on earth brought that 
creature to Beechecote? His astonish- 
ment was great, and perhaps in the 
depths of his mind there emerged the 
half-amused perception of a feminine 
softness and tolerance which masculine 
judgment must correct. She did not 
know how precious she was; and that it 
must not be made too easy for the com- 
mon world to approach her. All that was 
picturesque and important, of course, in 
the lower classes —labor men, Socialists, 
and the like. But not vulgar half-baked 
fellows, who meant nothing politically, 
and must yet be treated like gentlemen. 

Ah! there were the Roughsedges,—the 
Captain not gone yet?—Sir James—and 
Mrs. Colwood :—nice little creature, that 
companion,—they would find some use 
for her in the future. And on the lower 
terrace, Alicia Drake, and—that girl? 
He laughed, amusing himself with the 
thought of Alicia’s plight. Alicia, the 
arrogant, the fastidious! The odd thing 
was that she seemed to be absorbed in 
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the conversation that was going on. He 
saw her pause at the end of the terrace, 
look round her, and deliberately lead the 
way down a long grass path, away from 
the rest of the party. Was the cousin 
good company, after all? 

Diana returned. <A _ broad black hat, 
and sables which had been her father’s 
last gift to her, provided the slight change 
in surroundings which pleases the eye 
and sense of a lover. And as a man 
brought up in wealth, and himself po- 
tentially rich, he found it secretly agree- 
able that costly things became her. There 
should be no lack of them in the future. 

They stepped out upon the terrace. 
At sight of them the Roughsedges ap- 
proached; while Mr. Fred Birch lagged 
behind to inspect the sun-dial. After a 
few words’ conversation, Markham turned 
resolutely away. 

“Miss Mallory wants to show me a 
new gardener.” 

The old doctor smiled at his wife. 
Hugh Roughsedge watched the departing 
figures. Excellently matched, he must 
needs admit, in aspect and in height. 
Was it about to happen?—or had it al- 
ready happened? He braced himself, 
soldierlike, to the inevitable. 

“You know Mr. Birch.” said Diana 
to her companion, as they descended to 
the lower terrace and passed not very 
far from that gentleman. 

“T just know him,” said Markham, 
carelessly, and bestowed a nod in the 
direction of the solicitor. 

“Had he not something to do with 
your election?” said Diana, astonished. 

“ My election?” eried Markham. Then 
he laughed. “I suppose he has been 
drawing the long bow as usual. Am I 
impertinent?’—or may I ask how you 
came to know him?” 

He looked at her smiling. Diana 
eolored. 

“My cousin Fanny made acquaintance 
with him—in the train.” 

“T see. Here are our two cousins 
—coming to meet us. Will you intro- 
duce me?” 

For Fanny and Miss Drake were now 
returning slowly along the gravel path 
which led to the kitchen-garden. The 
eyes of both girls were fixed on the pair 
advaneing towards them. Alicia was no 
longer impassive or haughty. Like her 
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mpanion, she appeared to have been en- 
gaged in an intimate and absorbing con- 
versation. Diana could not help looking 

her in a vague surprise as she paused 

front of them. But she addressed 
herself to her cousin. 

‘Fanny, I want to introduce Mr. 
Markham to you.” 

Fanny Merton held out her hand, 
staring a little oddly at the gentleman 
presented to her. Alicia meanwhile was 
looking at Diana, while she spoke—with 
emphasis—to Markham. 

“Could you order my horse, Oliver? 
I think we ought to be going back?” 

“Would you mind asking Sir James?” 
Markham pointed to the upper terrace. 
“T have something to see to in the 
garden.” 

Diana said hurriedly that Mrs. Col- 
wood would send the order to the stables, 
and that she herself would not be long. 
Alicia took no notice of this remark. 
She still looked at Oliver. 

‘You'll come back with us, won’t you ?” 

Markham fiushed. “I have only just 
arrived,” he said, rather sharply. “ Please 
don’t wait for me. Shall we go on?” he 
said, turning to Diana. 

They walked on. As Diana paused at 
the iron gate which closed the long walk, 
she looked round her involuntarily, and 

iw that Alicia and Fanny were now 
standing on the lower terrace, gazing 
after them. It struck her as strange and 
rude, and she felt the slight shock she 
had felt several times already, both in 
her intercourse with Fanny and in her 
1equaintanece with Miss Drake,—as of 
one unceremoniously jostled or repulsed. 

Markham meanwhile was full of an- 
noyvanee. That Alicia should still treat 
him in that domestic, possessive way— 





and in Diana’s presence—was really in- 
tolerable. It must be stopped. 

He paused on the other side of the gate. 

* After all—I am not in a mood to see 
Robins to-day. Look!—the light is go- 
ing. Will you show me the path on to 
the hill? You spoke to me once of a 
path you were fond of.” 

She tried to laugh. 

“You take Robins for granted ?”’ 

“T am quite indifferent to his virtues 
—even his vices! This chance—is too 
precious. I have so much to say to you.” 


The hand 





She led the way in silence. 
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which held up her dress from the mire 
trembled a little unseen. But her sense 
of the impending crisis had given her 
more rather than less dignity. She bore 
her dark head finely, with that uncon- 
scious long-descended instinet of the 
woman, waiting to be sued. 

They found a path beyond the garden, 
winding up through a leafless wood. 
Markham talked of indifferent things, 
and she answered him with spirit, feeling 
it all, so far, a queer piece of acting. 
Then they emerged on the side of the 
hill beside a little basin in the chalk, 
where a gnarled thorn or two, an over 
hanging beech, and a bed of withered 
heather made a kind of intimate, furnish- 
ed place, which appealed to the passer-by. 

“Here is the sunset,” said Markham, 
looking round him. “Are you afraid 
to sit a little?” 

He took a light overeoat he had been 
earrying over his arm and spread it on 
the heather. She protested that it was 
vinter, and coats were for wearing. He 
took no notice, and she tamely sub- 
mitted. He placed her regally, with an 
old thorn for support and canopy; and 
then he stood a moment beside her gaz 
ing westward. 

They looked over undulations of the 
chalk, bare stubble-fields and climbing 
woods, bathed in the pale gold of a Feb- 
ruary sunset. The light was pure and 
wan,—the resting earth shone through it 
gently yet austerely; only the great woods 
darkly massed on the horizon gave an 
accent of mysterious power to a scene 
in which Nature otherwise showed her- 
self the tamed and homely servant of 
men. Below were the trees of Beecheote, 
the gray walls, and the windows touched 
with a last festal gleam. 

Suddenly Markham dropped down be 
side her. 

‘T see it all with new eyes,” he said, 
passionately. “T have lived in this coun- 
try from my childhood; and I never saw 
it before! Diana! 

He raised her hand, which only faintly 
resisted; he looked into her eyes. She 
had grown very pale—enchantingly pale. 
There was in her the dim sense of a great 
fulfilment—the fulfilment of Nature’s 
promise to her; implicit in her woman’s 
lot from the beginning. 


“Diana!’—the low voice searched her 
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heart—“ you know—what I have come 
to say? I meant to have waited a lit- 
tle longer—I was afraid!—but I could- 
n’t wait—it was beyond my strength. 
Diana! darling! — be 
my wife!” 

He kissed the hand he held. His eyes 


beseeched; and into hers, widely fixed 


-come to me, 


upon him, had sprung tears—the tears 
of life’s supremest joy. Her lip trembled. 

“T’m not worthy!” she said, in a whis- 
per—“ I’m not worthy!” 

‘Foolish Diana!—Darling, foolish Di- 
ana! Give me my answer!” 

And now he held both hands, and his 
confident smile dazzled her. 

‘|—” Her voice broke. She tried 
again, still in a whisper. “I will be 
everything to vou—that a woman can.” 

At that he put his arm round her, and 
she let him take that first kiss, in which 
she gave him her youth, her life,—all 
that she had and was. Then she with- 
drew herself, and he saw her brow con- 
tract, and her mouth. 

‘I know!” he said tenderly—* I know! 
Dear, I think he would have been glad. 
He and I made friends from the first.” 

She plucked at the heather beside her, 
“He would have 


so glad—” 


trying for composure. 
been so glad of a son 

And then, by contrast with her own 
happiness, the piteous memory of her 
father overcame her; and she eried a 
little, hiding her eyes against Mark- 
ham’s shoulder. 

“There!” she said at last, withdraw- 
ing herself and brushing the tears away 

“that’s all—that’s done with—except 
heart. Did—did Lady 


in one’s Luey 


know ?” 

She looked at him timidly. Her as- 
pect had never been more lovely. Tears 
did not disfigure her, and as compared 
with his first remembrance of her, there 
was now a touching significance, an 
incomparable softness in all she said 
and did, which gave him a bewildering 
sense of treasures to come, of joys for 
the gathering. 

Suddenly—involuntarily—there  flash- 
ed through his mind the recollection of 
his first love-passage with Alicia,—how 
she had stung him on, teased, and ex- 
cited him. He erushed it at 
angrily. 


As to Lady Luey, he smilingly declared 


once, 
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that she had no doubt guessed something 
was in the wind. 

“T have been ‘gey ill to live with’ 
since we got up to town. And when the 
stupid meeting I had promised to speak 
at was put off, my mother thought I 
had gone off my head—from my behavior. 
‘What are you going to the Feltons’ for? 
You never care a bit about them.’ So 
at last I brought her the map and made 
her look at it—‘ Felton Park to Brinton, 
3 miles—Haylesford, 4 miles—Beecheote, 
2 miles and 14—Beechcote Manor, half 
a mile—total, ten miles.’ ‘ Oliver!’ 
she got so red!—‘ you are going to pro- 
pose to Miss Mallory!’ ‘ Well, mother !— 
and what have you got to say? So then 
kissed me—and sent 
you messages—which I'll give you when 
there’s time. My mother is a rather 
formidable 


she smiled—and 


person—no one who knew 
her would ever dream of taking her con- 
sent to anything for granted; but this 
time ”—his laugh was merry—“I didn’t 
even think of asking it!” 

“T shall love her—dearly,” murmured 
Diana. 

“Yes, because you won’t be afraid of 
her. Her standards are hardly made for 
this wicked world. But you’ll hold her, 
—you’ll manage her. If you said No 
to me, she would have felt cheated of 
a daughter.” 

“Tm afraid Mrs. Fotheringham won’t 
like it,” said Diana, ruefully, letting her- 
self be gathered again into his arms. 

“My sister? I don’t know what to say 
about Isabel, dearest,—unless I parody an 
old saving. She and I have never agreed 
—except in opinion. We have been on 
the same side,—and in hot opposition,— 
since our childhood. No—I dare say she 
will be thorny! Why did you fight me 
so well, little rebel ?” 

He looked down into her dark eyes, 
revelling’ in their sweetness, and in the 
bliss of her surrendered beauty. If this 
was not his first proposal, it was his first 
true passion,—of that he was certain. 

She released herself—rosy—and still 
thinking of Mrs. Fotheringham. “ Oli- 
ver!”—she laid her hand shyly on his— 
“neither she nor you will want me to 
stifle what I think—to deny what I do 
really believe? I dare say a woman’s 
polities aren’t worth much—” she laughed 
and sighed. 
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‘I say!—don’t take that line with 
Tsabel!” 

“Well, mine probably aren’t worth 
much—but they are mine—and papa 
taught them me—and I can’t give them 

‘What ‘Il you do, darling ’—canvass 
against me?”’—he kissed her hand again. 

‘No—but I can’t agree with you!” 

‘Of course you ean’t. Which of us, 
I wonder, will shake the other? How 
do you know that I’m not in a blue 
fright for my principles?” 

‘You'll explain to me?—you’ll not 
despise me?” she said softly, bending 
towards him; “I'll always, always try 
and understand.” 

Who could resist an attitude so fem 
inine, yet so loyal,—at once to old and 
new? Markham felt himself already at- 
tacked by the poison of Toryism, and 
Diana, with a happy start, envisaged 
horizons that her father never knew, 
and questions where she had everythirg 
to learn. 

Iland in hand, trembling still under 
the thrill of the moment which had fused 
their lives, they fell into happy dis- 
cursive talk,—of the Tallyn visit—of her 
thoughts and his,—of what Lady “Lucy 
and Mr. Ferrier had said or would say. 
In the midst of it, the fall of tem- 
perature which came with the sunset 
touched them, and Markham sprang up 
with the peremptoriness of a new rela 
tionship, insisting that he must take her 
home out of the chilly dusk. <As they 
stood lingering in the hollow, unwilling 
to leave the gnarled thorns, the heather- 
carpet, and the glow of western light, 
| them henceforth that they 
too, in turn, amid the endless generations, 


ols ti 


sym 


had drunk the mystie cup, and shared 
the sacred feast——Diana perceived some 
movement far below, on the open space 
in front of Beechcote. A little peering 
through the twilight showed them two 
horses with their riders leaving the 
Beecheote door. 

“Oh! your cousin—and Sir James!” 
cried Diana in distress, “and I haven't 
said good-by—” 

“You will see them soon again. And 
I shall carry them the news to-night.” 

“Will you? Shall I allow it?’ 

Markham laughed; he caught her hand 
again, slipped it possessively within his 
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left arm, and held it there as they went 
slowly down the path. Diana could not 
think with any zest of Alicia and her 
reception of the news. A succession of 
trifles had shown her quite clearly that 
Alicia was not her friend; why, she did 
not know. She remembered many small 
advances on her own part. 

But at the mention of Sir James Chid 
her face lit up. 

“Tle has been so kind to me!” she said, 
looking up into Markham’s face,—“ so 
very kind!” 

Her eyes showed a touch of passion 
the passion that some natures can throw 
into gratitude, whether for little or much. 
Markham smiled. 

“He fell in love with you! Yes—h« 
is a dear old boy. One can well imagin 
that he has had a romance!” 

“ Has he?” 

“It is always said that he was in love 
with a woman whom he defended on a 
charge of murder.” 

Diana exclaimed. 

“ He had met her when they were both 
very young, and lost his heart to her. 
Then she married, and he lost sight of 
her. He accepted a brief in this murder 
ease, ten vears later, not knowing her 
identity, and thev met for the first time 
when he went to see her with her solicitor 
in prison.” 

Diana breathlessly asked for the rest 
of the story. 

“Tle defended her magnificently. It 
was a shocking ease, The sentence was 
commuted, but she died almost imme 
diately. They say Sir James has never 
got over it.” 

Diana pondered, her eyes dim. 

“Tlow one would like to do something 
for him!—to give him pleasure!” 

Markham caressed her hand. 

“So you shall, darling. He shall be 
one of our best friends. But he mustn't 
make Ferrier jealous.” 

Diana smiled happily. She looked for 
ward to all the new ties of kindred or 
friendship that Markham was to bring 
her; modestly indeed, yet in the temper 
of one who feels herself spiritually rich, 
and capable of giving. 

“T shall love all your friends,” shi 
said, with a bright look. “I’m glad you 
have so many!” 

“Does that mean that you've felt 
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rather lonely sometimes? Poor darling!” 
he said, tenderly, “it must have been 
solitary often at Portofino.” 

“Oh no,—I had papa.” Then her 
truthfulness overcame her. “I don’t 
mean to say I didn’t often want friends 
of my own age—girl friends especially.” 

“You can’t have them now!” he said 
passionately, as they paused at a wicket 
gate under a yew-tree. “I want you all 

all—to myself.” And in the shadow 
of the yew he put his arms round her 
again and their hearts beat together. 

But our nature moves within its own 
inexorable limits. In Diana, Markham’s 
touch, Markham’s embrace, awakened that 
strange mingled happiness, thst happi- 
ness reared and based on tragedy, which 
the pure and sensitive feel in the crown- 
ing moments of life. Love is tortured 
by its own intensity; and the thought of 
death strikes through the experience 
which means the life of the race. As 
her lips felt Markham’s kiss, she knew, 
as generations of women have known 
before her, that life could give her no 
more; and she also knew that it was 
transienecy and parting that made it so 
intolerably sweet. 

“Till death do us part,” she said to 
herself, and in the intensity of her sub- 
mission to the common lot, she saw down 
the years the end of what had now begun, 

herself lying quiet and blessed, in the 
last sleep, her dead hand in Markham’s. 


“Why must we go home?” he said, 
discontentedly, as he released her. “ One 
turn more!—up the avenue! There is 
light enough yet!” 

She yielded weakly, pacifying her so- 
cial conscience by the half-penitent re- 
mark that Mrs. Colwood would have said 
good-by to her guests, and that—she 

she supposed they would soon have 
to know. 

“Well, as I want you to marry me in 
six weeks,” said Markham, joyously, “I 
suppose the Vv will.” 

“ Six weeks!” She gasped. “ Oh, how 
unreasonable !” 

“ Dearest!—A fortnight would do for 
frocks. And whom have we to consult 
but ourselves? I know you have no near 
relations. As for cousins, it doesn’t take 
long to write them a few notes, and ask 
them to the wedding.” 
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Diana sighed. 

“My only cousins are the Mertons. 
They are all in Barbadoes but Fanny.” 

Her tone changed a little. In her 
thoughts she added hurriedly, “T sha’n’t 
have any bridesmaids!” 

Markham discreetly made no _ reply. 
Personally, he hoped that Miss Merton’s 
engagements might take her safely back 
to Barbadoes before the wedding - day. 
Sut if not, he and his would no doubt 
know how to deal with her,—civilly and 
firmly,—as people must learn to deal 
with their distasteful relations. 

Meanwhile on Diana’s mind there had 
descended a sudden cloud of thought, 
dimming the eestasy of her joy. The 
February day was dying in a yellowish 
dusk, full of beauty. They were walking 
along a narrow avenue of tall limes, 
which skirted the Beechecote lands, and 
took them past the house. Above their 
heads the trees met in a brown and pur- 
ple tracery of boughs, and on their right, 
through the boughs, they saw a pale full 
moon, throning it in a silver sky. The 
mild air, the movements of the birds, 
the scents from the earth and bushes, 
spoke of spring; and suddenly Diana 
perceived the gate leading to the wood 
where that very morning the subtle mes- 
sage of the changing year had come upon 
her, rending and probing. A longing to 
tell Markham all her vague troubles rose 
in her, held back by a natural shrinking. 
But the longing prevailed, quickened by 
the loyal sense that she must quickly 
tell him all she knew about herself and 
her history, since there was nobody else 
to tell him. 

“Oliver!” she began, hurriedly, “I 
ought to tell you—I don’t think you 
know. My name wasn’t Mallory to be- 
gin with—my father took that name.” 

Markham gave a little start. 

“ Dear,—how surprising !—and how in- 
teresting! Tell me all you can—from 
the year One.” 

He smiled upon her with a sparkling 
look that asked for all her history. But 
secretly he had been conscious of a 
shock. Lately he had made a few in- 
quiries about the Welsh Mallorys. And 
the answers had been agreeable; though 
the old central stock of the name, to 
which he presumed Diana belonged, was 
said to be extinct. No doubt—so he 
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THE TESTING OF 
reflected—it had come to an end in 
r father. 

“Mallory was the name of my fa- 
ther’s mother. He took it for various 
reasons—I never quite understood—and 
I know a good deal of property came to 

m. But his original name—my name 

vas Sparling.” 

‘Sparling!” A pause. “And have 
you any Sparling relations?” 

“No. They all died out—I think— 
but I know so little!—when I was small. 
[lowever, I have a box of Sparling 
papers,—which | have never examined. 
Perhaps—some day—we might look at 
them together.” 

Her voice shook a little. 

“ You have never looked at them ?” 

“ Never.” 

“But why, dearest?” 

“Tt always seemed to make papa so 
unhappy—anything to do with his old 
name. Oliver!”’—she turned upon him 
suddenly, and for the first time she clung 
to him, hiding her face against his shoul- 
der—* Oliver!—I don’t know what made 
him unhappy—I don’t know why he 
changed his name. Sometimes I think 
there may have been some terrible thing 
between him—and my mother.” 

He put his arm round her, close and 
tt nderly. 

“ What makes you think that?” Then 
he whispered to her, “ Tell your lover— 
vour husband,—tell him everything.” 

She shrank in delicious tremor from 
the great word; and it was a few mo- 
ments before she could collect her 
thoughts. Then she said, still resting 
against him in the dark, and in a low, 
rapid yoice, as though she followed the 
visions of an inner sense: 

“She died when I was only four. I 
just remember—it is almost my first 
recollection of anything—seeing her car- 
She broke off. “ And, 


” 


ried up-stairs—” 
oh! it’s so strange !— 

“Strange? She was ill?” 

“Yes, but—what I seem to remember 
never explains itself—and I did not dare 
toask papa. She hadn’t been with us—for 
a long time. Papa and I had been alone. 
Then one day I saw them carrying her 
up-stairs—my father and two nurses— 
[ ran out before my nurse could catch 
me—and saw her—she was in her hat 
and cloak. I didn’t know her, and when 
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she called me I ran away. Then after- 


wards they took me in to see her in bed 
two or three times—and I remember 
once ”—Diana began to sob_ herself 
“seeing her cry. She lay sobbing—and 
my father beside her; he held her hand 
and I saw him hide his eyes upon it. 
They never noticed me; I don’t know 
that they saw me. Then they told me 
she was dead—-I saw her lying on the 
bed—and my nurse gave me some flowers 
to put beside her—some violets. They 
were the only flowers. I ean see her 
still, lying there—with her hands closed 
over them.” 

She released herself from Markham, 
and with her hand in his she drew him 
slowly along the path, while she went 
on speaking, with an effort indeed, yet 
with a marvellous sense of deliverance, 

after the silence of years. She de- 
cribed the entire seclusion of their life 
at Portofino. 

“Papa never spoke to me of mamma, 
and I never remember a picture of her. 
After his death I saw a closed locket on 
his breast for the first time. I would 
not have opened it for the world—I just 
kissed it—’’ Her voice broke again; but 
after a moment she quietly resumed. 
“He changed his name—I think—when 
I was about nine years old. I remem- 
her that somehow it seemed to give him 
comfort —he was more cheerful with 
me afterwards- 

“And you have no idea what led him 
to go abroad 2?” 

She shook her head. Markham’s 
changed and rapid tone had betrayed 
some agitation in the mind behind; but 
Diana did not notice it. In her story 
she had come to what in truth had been 
the determining and formative influence 
on her own life——her father’s melan- 
choly, and the mystery in which it had 
been enwrapped: and even the percep- 
tions of love were for the moment blind 
ed, as the old tyrannous grief over- 
shadowed her. 

“His life,” she said slowly, 
for years—one long struggle to bear 
what was really—unbearable. Then when 
I was about nineteen: there was a change. 
He no longer shunned people quite in the 
same way, and he took me to Egypt and 
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seemed 


India. We came across old friends of 


his, whom I of course had never seen 
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before: and I used to wonder at the way 
in which they treated him—with a kind 
of reverence,—as though they would not 
have touched him roughly for the world. 
Then directly after we got home to the 
Riviera, his illness began.” 

She dwelt on the long days of dumb- 
ness, and her constant sense that he 
wished—in vain—to communicate some- 
thing to her. 

“He wanted something—and I could 
not give it him—could not even tell what 
it was. It was misery! One day he man- 
aged to write, ‘If you are in trouble, 


go to Riley and Bonner—ask them.’ 
They were his solicitors, whom he had 
depended on from his boyhood. But 


since his death I have never wanted any- 
thing from them, but a little help in 
business. They have been very good; 
but—I could not go and question them. 
If there was anything to know,—papa 
had not been able to tell me—I did not 
want anybody else—to—” 

Her voice dropped. Only half an hour 
since the flowering of life! What a 
change in both! She was pacing along 
slowly, her head thrown back; the oval 
of her face white among her furs, under 
the ghostly touch of the moonlight; a 
suggestion of something austere,—fine- 
ly remote—in her attitude and move- 
ment. His eyes were on the ground, 
his shoulders bent; she could not see 
his face. 

“We must try and unravel it—to- 
gethe _ he said at last, with an effort. 
“(Can you tell me your mother’s name ?” 

“Tt was an old Staffordshire family. 
But she and papa met in America, and 
they married there. Her father died not 
long afterwards, I think. And I have 
never heard of any relations but the 
one sister, Mrs. Merton. Her name was 
Wentworth. Oh!—” It was an involun- 
tary cry of physical pain. 

“Diana!—did I hurt your hand?— 
my darling!” 

The sudden tightness of his grip had 
erushed her fingers. She smiled at him 
as he kissed them in hasty remorse. 

“And her Christian name?’ he asked, 
in a low voice. 

“ Tuliet.” 

There was a pause. They had turned 
back, and were walking towards the 
house. The air had grown much colder; 


frosty stars were twinkling, and a chilly 
wind was blowing light clouds across the 
moon. The two figures moved slowly in 
and out of the bands of light and shadow 
which erossed the avenue. 

Diana stopped suddenly. 

“Tf there were something terrible to 
know!” she said trembling, “ something 
which would make you ashamed of me! 

Her tall slenderness bent towards him, 
—she held out her hands _piteously. 
Markham’s manhood asserted itself. He 
encircled her again with his strong arm, 
and she hid her face against him. The 
contact of her soft body, her fresh cheek, 
intoxicated him afresh. In the strength 
of his desire for her it was as though he 
were fighting off black vultures of the 
night, forces of horror that threatened 
them both. He would not believe, what 
vet he already knew to be true. The 
thought of his mother clamored at the 
door of his mind, and he would not open 
to it. In a reckless defiance of what had 
overtaken him, he poured out tender and 
passionate speech which gradually stilled 
the girl’s tumult of memory and fore- 
boding, and brought back the heaven of 
their first moment on the hillside. Her 
own reserve broke down, and from her 
murmured words, her sweetness, her in- 
finite gratitude, Markham might divine 
still more fully the richness of that har- 
vest which such a nature promised to 
a lover. 


“T won't tell any one—but Muriel 
—till you have seen Lady Luey,” said 
Diana, as they approached the house, 
and found Markham’s horse waiting at 
the door. 

He acquiesced, and it was arranged 
that he should go up to town the follow- 
ing day, Sunday,—see Lady Lucy—and 
return on the Monday. 

Then he rode away, waving his hand 
through the darkness. 


Markham’s horse carried him swiftly 
through country roads, where the moon 
made magic, and peace reigned. 3ut 
the mind of the rider groped in confusion 
and despair, seeing no way out. 

Only one definite purpose gathered 
strength—to throw himself on the counsel 
of Sir James Chide. Chide had known— 
from the beginning! 
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THE TESTING OF 
CHAPTER X 

ARKHAM reached Felton Tall 
N about six o’clock. The house—a 
large Georgian erection, belonging to 
pleasant, easy-going people with many 
ends—was full of guests, and the 
thought of the large party which he must 

at dinner and in the evening had 
an additional weight in his burden 


eel 
during the long ride home. 

No means of escaping it, or the gossip 

ith regard to himself, which must, he 
knew. be raging among the guests! 

That gossip had not troubled him when 
he had set forth in the early afternoon. 
Quite the contrary. It had amused him 
as he rode to Beecheote, full of confident 
hope, to think of announcing his en 
eagement. What reason would there be 
for delay or concealment ? He looked 
forward to the congratulations of old 
friends; the more the better. 

The antithesis between “then” and 
‘now” struck him sharply as he dis- 
mounted. sut for that last quarter of 
in hour with Diana how jubilantly would 
he have entered the house! Ten minutes 
with Lady Felton—a dear, chattering 
woman !—and all would have been known. 
He pictured instinctively the joyous flut- 
ter in the house,—the merry dinner—per- 
haps the toasts. 

As it was, he slipped quietly into the 
house, hoping that his return might pass 
unnoticed. He was thankful to find no 
one about,—the hall and drawing-room 
deserted. The women had gone up to 
rest before dinner; the men had not long 
before come back muddy from hunting, 
and were changing clothes. 

Where was Sir James Chide? 

He looked into the smoking-room. A 
solitary figure was sitting by the fire. 
Sir James had a new novel beside him, 
but he was not reading; and his cigar la; 
half smoked on the ash-tray beside him. 

He was gazing into the blaze, his head 
on his hand, and his quick start and turn 
as the door of the smoking-room opened 
showed him to be not merely thoughtful 
but expectant. 

He sprang up. 

“Ts that you, Oliver?” 

He came forward eagerly. He had 
known Markham from a child, had 
watched his career, and formed a very 
shrewd opinion of his character. But 
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how this supreme moment would turn— 
if indeed the supreme moment had ar- 
rived—Sir James had no idea. 

Markham closed the door behind him, 
and in the lamplight the two men looked 
at each other. Markham’s brow was fur 


rowed, his cheeks pale. His eyes, rest 
less and bright, interrogated his old 
friend. At the first glance, Sir James 
understood. He thrust his hands into 


his pockets. 

‘You know?” he said, under his 
breath. 

Markham nodded. 

“And you—have known it all along?” 

“From the first moment—almost—that 
I set eyes on that poor child. Does shé 
know? Have you broken it to her?” 

The questions hurried on each other’s 
heels. Markham shook his head, and Sir 
James, turning away, made a sound that 
was almost a groan. 

‘You have proposed to her?” 

és Yes.” 

“And she has accepted?” 

“Yes.” Markham walked to the man 
telpiece and hung over the fire. 

Sir James watched him for a moment, 
twisting his mouth. Then he walked up 
to his companion and laid a hand on 
his arm. 

“ Stick it out, Oliver,” he said, breath 
ing quick. “Stick it out! You'll have 
to fight,—but she’s worth it.” 

Markham’s hand groped for his. Sir 
James pressed it, and walked away again, 
his eyes on the carpet. When he came 
back, he said shortly, 

“You know your mother will resist it 
to the last?” 

By this Markham had collected his 
forces, and as he turned to the lamp- 
light, Sir James saw a countenance that 
reassured him. 

“T have no hope of persuading her. It 
will have to be faced.” 

“No, I fear there is no hope. She 
sees all such things in a false light. 
Forgive me—we must both speak plainly. 
She will shudder at the bare idea of 
Juliet Sparling’s daughter as your wife; 
she will think it means a serious injury 
to your career,—in reality it does noth- 
ing of the sort,—and she will regard it 
as her duty to assert herself.” 

“You and Ferrier must do all you can 
for me,” said Markham, slowly. 
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‘We shall do everything we can, but 
TI do not flatter myself it will be of the 
smallest use. And supposing we make 
no impression—what then ?”’ 

Markham paused a moment; then 
looked up. 

‘You know the terms of my father’s 
will? TI am absolutely dependent on my 
mother. The allowance she makes me at 
present is quite inadequate for a man in 
Parliament, and she could stop it to- 
morrow.” 

‘You might have to give up Par- 
liament ?” 

‘I should very likely have to give up 
Parliament.” 

Sir James ruminated, and took up his 
half-smoked cigar for counsel. 

“T ean’t imagine, Oliver, that your 
mother would push her opposition to quite 
that point. But in any case you have 
forgotten Miss Mallory’s own fortune.” 

“Tt has never entered into my 
thoughts!” cried Markham, with an 
emphasis which Sir James knew to be 
honest. “But in any ease I cannot 
live upon my wife. If I could not find 
something to do, I should certainly give 
uy polities.” 

His tone had become a little dry and 
bitter, his aspect gray. 

Sir James surveyed him a moment— 
pondering. 

“You will find plenty of ways out, 
Oliver,—plenty! The sympathy of all the 
world will be with you. You have won 
a beautiful and noble creature. She has 
heen brought up under a more than Greek 
fate. You will rescue her from it. You 
will show her how to face it—and how 
to conquer _ 

A tremor swept across Markham’s 
handsome mouth. But the perplexity 
and depression in the face remained. 

Sir James had a slight consciousness 
of rebuff. But it disappeared in his 
own emotion. He resumed: 

“She ought to be told the story—per- 
haps with some omissions—at once. Her 
mother ”—he spoke with a slow precision, 
forcing out the words—“ was not a bad 
woman. If you like, I will break it to 
Miss Mallory. I am probably more in- 
timately acquainted with the story than 
any one else now living.” 

Something in the tone, in the sol- 
emnity of the blue eyes, in the carriage 
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of the gray head, touched Markham t 
the quick. He laid a hand on his old 
friend’s shoulder, — affectionately — in 
mute thanks. 

“Diana mentioned her father’s so- 
licitors—” 

“T know,” interrupted Sir James,— 
“Riley and Bonner—excellent fellows— 
both of them still living. They probably 
have all the records. And I shouldn’t 
wonder if they have a letter—from Mal- 
lory. He must have made provision—for 
the occasion that has now arisen.” 

“A letter+—for Diana?” 

Sir James nodded. “ His behavior to 
her was a plece of moral cowardice, I 
suppose. I saw a good deal of him dur- 
ing the trial, of course. He was a sen- 
sitive, shy fellow, wrapped up in his 
archeology, and very ignorant of the 
world—when it all happened. It tore 
him up by the roots. His life withered 
in a day.” 

Markham flushed. 

“He had no right to bring her up in 
this complete ignorance! He could not 
have done anything more cruel!—more 
fatal! No one knows what the effect 
may be upon her.” 

And with a sudden rush of passion 
through the blood, he seemed to hold her 
once more in his arms, he felt the 
warmth of her cheek on his; all her fresh 
and fragrant youth was present to him, 
the love in her voice and in her proud 
eyes. He turned away, threw himself 
into a chair, and buried his face in 
his hands. 

Sir James looked down upon him. In- 
stead of sympathy, there was a positive 
lightening in the elder man’s face,—a 
gleam of satisfaction. 

“ Cheer up, old fellow!” he said, in a 
low voice. “ You'll bring her through. 
You stand by her, and you'll reap your 
reward. By Gad! there are many men 
who would envy you the chance.” 

Markham made no reply. Was it his 
silence that evoked in the mind of Sir 
James the figure which already held the 
mind of his companion?—the figure of 
Lady Lucy? He paced up and down, 
with the image before him,—the spare 
form, resolutely erect, the delicate resolu- 
tion of the face, the prim perfection of 
the dress, judged by the Quakerish stand- 
ard of its owner. Lady Lucy almost al- 
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wavs wore gloves—white or gray. In Sir 
James’s mind the remembrance of them 
took a symbolic importance. What use 
in expecting the wearer of them to handle 
the blood and mire of Juliet Sparling’s 
story with breadth and pity ? 

“Took here!” he said, coming to a 

den stop. “Let us decide at once 

‘ what is to be done. You said nothing 
to Miss Mallory?’ 
‘Nothing. But she is already in some 
ible and misgiving about the past. 
She is in the mood to inquire; she 
has been, I think, for some time. And 
naturally she wishes to hide nothing 
from me.” 

‘She will write to Riley and Bonner,” 
said Sir James, quietly. “She will 
probably write to-night. They may take 
steps to acquaint her with her history,— 
or they may not. It depends. Mean- 
while, who else is likely to know anything 
about the engagement ?” 

‘Diana was to tell Mrs. Colwood—her 
ce mpanion ; no one else.” 

“Nice little woman!—all right there! 
But "—Sir James gave a slight start— 
‘what about the cousin ?”’ 

“Miss Merton? Oh! no. There is 
arly no sympathy between her and 
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Diana. How could there be” 

“ Yes—but, my dear fellow!—that girl 
knows—must know—everything there is 
to know! And she dislikes Diana; she 
is jealous of her; that I saw quite plain- 
ly this afternoon. And, moreover, she 
is probably quite well informed about 
you and your intentions. She gossiped 
half through lunch with that ill-bred fel- 
low Birch. I heard your name once or 
twice. Oh!—and by the way!”—Sir 
James turned sharply on his heel—* what 
was she confabulating about with Miss 
Drake all that time in the garden? Did 
they know each other before ?” 

Markham replied in the negative. But 
he too was disagreeably arrested by the 
recollection of the two girls walking to- 
gether, and of the intimacy and anima- 
tion of their talk. And he could recall 
what Sir James had not seen, —the 
strangeness of Alicia’s manner, and the 
peremptoriness with which she had en- 
deavored to carry him home with her. 
Had she—after hearing the story—tried 
to interrupt or postpone the crucial scene 
with Diana? That seemed to him the 
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probable explanation, and the idea roused 
in him a hot and impotent anger. What 
business was it of hers? 

“Ti’m!” said Sir James. “You may 
be sure that Miss Drake is now in the 
secret. She was very discreet on the 
way home. But she will take sides; 
and not, I think, with us. She seems to 
have a good deal of influence with 
your mother.” 

Markham reluctantly admitted it. 

“ My sister, too, will be hostile. Don’ 
let’s forget that.” 

Sir James shrugged his shoulders, with 
the smile of one who is determined to 
keep his spirits up. 

“Well, my dear Markham, you have 
your battle cut out for you! Don’t delay 
it. Where is Lady Lucy ?” 

“Tn town.” 

‘Can’t you devise some excuse that 
will take you back to her early to- 
morrow morning ?” 

Markham thought it over. Easy 
enough, if only the engagement were an- 
nounced! But both agreed that silence 
was imperative. Whatever chance there 
might be with Lady Lucy would be en- 
tirely destroyed were the matter made 
public before her son had consulted her. 

- Everybody here is on the tiptoe 
of expectation,” said Sir James. “ But 
that you know; you must face it some- 
how. Invent a letter from Ferrier—some 
party contretemps—anything! TI’ll help 
vou through. And if you see vour 
mother in the morning, I will turn up 
in the afternoon.” 

The two men paused. They were stand- 
ing together,—in conference; but each 
was conscious of a background of hurry- 
ing thoughts, that had so far been hardly 
expressed at all. 

Markham suddenly broke out: 

“Sir James!—I know you thought 
there were excuses—almost justification 
for what that poor creature did. I was 
a boy of fifteen at the time you made 
your famous speech, and I only know 
it by report. You spoke, of course, as 
an advocate,—but I have heard it said 
that you expressed your own personal 
belief. Wherever the case is discussed 
there are still—as you know—two opin- 
ions—one more merciful than the other. 
If the line you took was not merely pro- 
fessional, if you personally believed your 
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own case, can you give me some of the 
arguments—you were probably unable to 
state them all in court—that convinced 
vou? Let me have something wherewith 
to meet my mother. She won’t look at 
this altogether from the worldly point of 
view. She will have a standard of her 
own. Merely to belittle the thing, as 
long past and forgotten, won’t help me. 
But if I could awaken her pity!—if you 
could give me the wherewithal—” 


Sir James turned away. He walked 
to the window and stood there a min- 
ite, his face invisible. When he re- 


turned, his pallor betrayed what his 
steady and dignified composure would 
otherwise have concealed. 

“T ean tell you what Mrs. Sparling 
told me—in prison,—with the accents of 
a dying woman,—what I believed then, 
what I believe now. Moreover, I have 
some comparatively recent confirmation 
of this belief. But this is too publie!”’— 
he looked round the library—‘ we might 
be disturbed. Come to my room to-night. 
I shall go up early, on the plea of letters. 
[ always carry with me—certain docu- 
ments. For her child’s sake,—I will show 
them to you.” 

At the last words, the voice of the 
speaker, rich in every tender and tragic 
note, no less than in those of irony or 
invective, wavered for the first time. He 
stooped abruptly, took up the book he had 
heen reading, and left the room. 

Markham too went up-stairs. As he 
passed along the main corridor to his 
room, lost in perplexity and foreboding, 
he heard the sound of a woman’s dress, 
and looking up, saw Alicia Drake coming 
towards him. 

She started at sight of him, and under 
the bright electric light of the passage 
he saw her redden. 

“Well, Oliver!—you stayed a good 
while.” 

“ Not so very long. I have been home 
nearly an hour. I hope the horses went 
well!” 

“Excellently. Do you know where Sir 
James is?” 

It seemed to him the question was 
significantly asked. He gave it a cold 
answer. 

“Not at this moment. He was in the 
smoking-room a little while ago.” 

He passed her abruptly. Alicia Drake 
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pursued her way to the hall. She was 
carrying some letters to the post - box 
near the front door. When she arrived 
there, she dropped two of them in at 
onee, and held the other a moment in 
her hand, looking at it. It was address- 
ed to “ Mrs. Fotheringham, Manningham 
House, Leeds.” 


Meanwhile Diana herself was wrestling 
with her own fate. 

When Markham rode away from her, 
and she had watched his tall figure dis- 
appear into the dusk, she turned back to- 
wards the house, and saw it and the world 
round it with new eyes. The moon shone 
on the old front, mellowing it to a brown- 
ish ivory; the shadows of the trees lay 
clear on the whitened grass; and in the 
luminous air, colors of sunrise and of 
moonrise blended, tints of pearl, of gold, 
and purple. A consecrating beauty lay 
en all visible things, and spoke to the 
girl’s tender and passionate heart. In 
the shadow of the trees she stood a mo- 
ment, her hands clasped on her breast, 
recalling Markham’s words of love and 
comfort, resting on him, reaching out 
through him to the Power behind the 
world, which spoke surely througi: this 
loveliness of the night, this joy in the soul! 

And yet, her mood, her outlook—like 
Markham’s—was no longer what it had 
been on the hillside. No ugly light of 
revelation had broken upon her, as upon 
him. But the conversation in the lime- 
walk had sobered the first young exalta- 
tion of love; it had somehow divided 
them from the happy lovers of every day; 
it had also divided them—she hardly knew 
how or why—from that moment on the 
hill when Oliver had spoken of imme- 
diate announcement and immediate mar- 
riage. Nothing was to be said—except 
to Muriel—till Lady Lucy knew. She 
was glad. It made her bliss, in this in- 
tervening moment, more fully her own. 
She thought with yearning of Oliver’s 
interview with his mother. A filial 
though a trembling love sprang up in her. 
And the sense of having come to shelter 
and to haven seemed to give her strength 
for what she had never yet dared to face. 
The past was now to be probed, interro- 
gated. She was firmly resolved to write 
to Riley and Bonner, to examine any 
papers there might be; not because she 
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was afraid that anything might come be- 
tween her and Oliver; rather because now, 
with his love to support her, she could 
bear whatever there might be to hear. 

She stepped into the house. Some one 
was strumming in the drawing-room,— 
with intervals between the strummings— 
s though the player stopped to listen for 
something or some one. Diana shrank 
into herself. She ran up-stairs noiseless- 
ly to her sitting-room, and opened the 
door as quietly as possible. 

“ Muriel!” 

The voice was almost a whisper. Mrs. 
Colwood did not hear it. She was bend- 
ing over the fire, with her back to the 
door, and a reading-lamp beside her. To 


her amazement, Diana heard a sob, a 
sound of stifled grief, which struck a 
sudden chill through her own excite- 
ment. She paused a moment, and re- 
peated her friend’s name. Mrs. Colwood 
started. She hastily rose, turning her 
face from Diana. 

“Ts that you? I thought you were 
still out.” 

Diana crossed the floor and put her 
arm round the little, gentle woman, whose 
breath was still shaken by the quiet sobs 
she was trying desperately to repress. 

“ Muriel dear !—what is it?” 

Mrs. Colwood found her voice and her 
composure. 

‘Nothing! I was foolish—it doesn’t 
matter.” 

Diana was sure she understood. She 
was suddenly ashamed to bring her own 
happiness into this desolate and widowed 
presence, and the kisses with which, 
mutely, she tried to comfort her friend 
were almost a plea to be forgiven. 

But Muriel drew herself away. She 
looked searchingly, with recovered self- 
command, into Diana’s face. 

“Has Mr. Markham gone?” 

“ Yes,” said Diana, looking at her. 

Then the smile within broke out, flood- 
ing eyes and lips. Under the influence 
of it Mrs. Colwood’s small, tear-stained 
face passed through a quick, instinctive 
change. She too smiled as though she 
could not help it; then she bent forward 
and kissed Diana. 

“Ts it all right?” 

The peculiar eagerness in the tone 
struck Diana. She returned the kiss a 
little wistfully. 
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“Were you so anxious about me? 
Wasn’t it—rather plain?” 

Mrs. Colwood laughed. 

“Sit down there and tell me all 
about it.” 

She pushed Diana into a chair and sat 
down at her feet. Diana with some dif- 
fieulty, her hand over her eyes, told all 
that could be told of a moment the heart 
of which no true lover betrays. Muriel 
Colwood listened with her face against 
the girl’s dress, sometimes pressing her 
lips to the hand beside her. 

“Ts he going to see Lady Lucey to- 


morrow?” she asked, when Diana pause 

“Yes. He goes up by the first train.” 

Both were silent a while. Diana, in 
the midst of all the natural flutter of 
blood and pulse, was conscious of a strong 
yearning to tell her friend more,—to say: 
“And he has brought me comfort and 
courage—as well as love! I shall dare 
now to look into the past—to take up 
my father’s burden. If it hurts—Oliver 
will help me.” 

But she had been brought up in a 
school of reticence; and her loyalty to her 
father and mother sealed her lips. That 
anxiety, that burden, nobody must share 
with her but Oliver—and perhaps his 
mother; his mother, so soon to be hers. 

Muriel Colwood, watching her face, 
could hardly restrain herself. But the 
moment for which her whole being was 
waiting in a tension scarcely to be borne 
had not yet come. She chastened and 
rebuked her own dread. 

They talked a little of the future. 
Diana, in a blessed fatigue, threw herself 
back in her chair and chattered softly, 
listening now and then for the sounds 
of the piano in the room below, and evi- 
dently relieved whenever, after a silence, 
fresh fragments from some comic opera 
of the day, much belied in the playing, 
penetrated to the upper floor. Meanwhile 
neither of them spoke of Fanny Merton. 
Diana, with a laugh, repeated Markham’s 
proposal for a six weeks’ engagement. 
That was absurd! But, after all, it could 
not he very long. She hoped Oliver would 
be content to keep Beechcote. They 
could, of course, always spend a good 
deal of time with Lady Luey. 

And in mentioning that name she 
showed not the smallest misgiving, not a 
trace of uneasiness, while every time it 
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was uttered it pricked the shrinking sense 
of her companion. Mrs. Colwood had 
not watched and _ listened 
Tallyn visit for nothing. 


during her 


At last a clock struck down-stairs, and 
a door opened. Diana sprang up. 
“Time to dress! And I’ve left Fanny 
alone all this while.” 

She hurried towards the door; 
turned back. 


“ Please ! 


ny just yet. 


then 


I’m not going to tell Fan- 
Neither Fanny nor any 

me—till Lady Lucy knows. What hap- 

pened after we went away? Was Fan- 

ny amused ?”’ 

Very much, I should say.’ 

“She made friends with Miss Drake?” 

“ They were inseparable, till Miss Drake 
departed.” 

Diana laughed. 

“Tlow odd! That I should never have 
prophesied. And Mr. Birch? I needn’t 
have him to lunch again, need I?” 

“Miss Merton 
on Saturday.” 

Diana reddened. 

“Must I—!” she said, impetuously; 
then stopped herself, and opened the door. 

Outside, Fanny Merton was just mount- 
ing the stairs, a candle in her hand. She 
stopped in astonishment at the 
of Diana. 

“Diana! where have you been all this 
time ?” 

“Only talking to Muriel. We heard 
you playing; so we thought you weren’t 
dull,” said Diana, rather penitently. 

“T was only playing till you came in,” 
was the sharp reply. “When did Mr. 
Markham go?” 


“ ? 


invited him to tea— 


sight 


Diana by this time was crossing the 
landing to the door of her room, with 
Fanny behind her. 

“Oh, quite an hour ago. 
better dress ? 
directly.” 

Fanny took no notice. She entered her 
cousin’s room, in Diana’s wake. 

“ Well?” she said, interrogatively. She 
leant her back against the wardrobe and 
folded her arms. 

Diana turned. She met Fanny’s black 
eyes sparkling with excitement. 

“T’ll give you my news at dinner,” said 
Diana, flushing against her will. “ And I 
want to know how you liked Miss Drake.” 

Fanny’s eyes shot fire. 


Hadn’t we 
Dinner will be ready 


“That’s all very fine! That means, 
of course, that youre not going to tell 
me anything!” 

“Fanny!” cried Diana, helplessly. She 
was held spellbound by the passion, the 
menace in the girl’s look. But the touch 
of shrinking in her attitude roused a 
brutal violence in Fanny. 

“Yes, it does!” she said, fiercely. “I 
understand!—don’t I! I am not good 
enough for you, and you’ll make me feel 
it. You’re going to make a smart mar- 
riage, and you won’t care whether you 
ever set eyes on any of us again. Oh! 
I know you’ve given us money,—or you 
say you will. If I knew which side my 
bread was buttered, I suppose I should 
hold my tongue. But when you treat 
me like the dirt under your feet—when 
you tell everything to that woman Mrs. 
Colwood, who’s no relation, and nothing 
in the world to you,—and leave me kick- 
ing my heels all alone, because I’m not 
the kind you want, and you wish to good- 
ness I’d never come—when you show as 
plain as you can that I’m a common 
creature—not fit to pick up your gloves! 
—TI tell you I just won’t stand it. No 
one would—who knew what I know!” 

The last words were flung in Diana’s 
teeth with all the force that wounded 
pride and envious wrath could give them. 
Diana tottered a little. Her hand clung 
to the dressing-table behind her. 

“ What do you know?” she said. 
me at once—what you mean.” 

Fanny contemptuously shook her head. 
She walked to the door, and before Diana 
could stop her she had rushed across to 
her own room and locked herself in. 

There she walked up and down panting. 
She hardly understood her own rage, and 
she was quite conscious that, for her own 
interests, she had acted during the whole 
afternoon like a fool. First, stung by the 
pique excited in her by the talk of the 
luncheon-table, she had let herself be ex- 
ploited and explored by Alicia Drake. 
She had not meant to tell her secret, but 
somehow she had told it, simply to give 
herself importance with this smart lady, 
and to feel her power over Diana. Then, 
it was no sooner told than she was quickly 
conscious that she had given away an 
advantage, which from a tactical point of 
view she had infinitely better have kept, 
and that the command of the situation 
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might have passed from her to this girl 
whom Diana had supplanted. Furious 
with herself, she had tried to swear Miss 
Drake to silence, only to be politely but 
rather scornfully put aside. 

Then the party had broken up. Mr. 
Birch | dl been offended by the absence 
of the hostess, and had vouchsafed but 
1 careless good-by to Miss Merton. The 
Roughsedges went off without asking her 


to visit them; and as for the Captain, 

he was an odious voung man. Since their 

ce parture Mrs. Colwood had rie glected 

her, and now Diana’s secret return, her 

long talk with Mrs. Colwood, had filled 

girl’s cup of bitterness. She had 
] 


that day a thousand pounds for 


f 


her family and herself; and at the end 
of it, she merely felt that the day had 
heen an abject and intolerable failure! 
Did the fact that she so felt it, bear 
strange witness to the truth, that at the 
bottom of her anger and her cruelty 
there vas a masked and distorted some- 
thing whieh was not wholly vile, which 
was, in fact, the nature’s tribute to some 
thing nobler than itself? That Diana 
shivered at and repulsed her, was the hot 
iron that burnt and seared. And that she 
richly deserved it—and knew it—made 
its smart not a whit the less. 


Fanny did not appear at dinner. Mrs. 
Colwood and Diana dined alone,—Diana 
very white and silent. After dinner, Di 
ana began slowly to climb the shallow 
M rs. Colwood followed her. 

* Where are you going?” she said, try- 
ing to hold her back. 

Diana looked at her. In the girl’s 
eves there was a sudden and tragic in- 


old stairease. 


dignation. 

“To vou all know?” she said, under her 
hreath—“ all—all of you?” And again 
she began to mount, with a resolute step. 
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Mrs. Colwood dared not follow her any 
farther. Diana went quickiy up and 
along the gallery; she knocked at Fan 
ny’s door. After a moment Mrs. Col 
wood heard it opened, and a parley of 
voices,—Fanny’s short and sullen, Di 
ana’s very low. Then the door closed, 
and Mrs. Colwood knew that the cousins 
were together. 

Ilow the next twenty minutes passed, 
Mrs. Colwood could never re member. At 
the end of them she heard steps slowly 
coming down the stairs, and a ery—her 
own name—not in Diana’s voice. She 
ran out into the hall. 

At the top of the stairs stood Fanny 
Merton, not daring to move farther. Her 
eves were starting out of her head, her 
face flushed and distorted. 

“You go to her!” She stooped, pant 
ing, over the bhanisters, addressing Mrs. 
Colwood. “She won't let me touch her.” 

Diana descended, groping. At the foot 
of the stairs she caught at Mrs. Colwood’s 
hand, went swaying across the hall and 
into the drawing-room. There she closed 
the door and looked into Mrs. Colwood’s 
eves. Muriel saw a face in which bloom 
and first yvouth were forever dead, 
though in its delicate features horror 
was still beautiful. She threw her arms 
round the girl, weeping. But Diana put 
her aside. She walked to a chair and 
sat down. “ My mother—” she said, look- 
ing up. 

Her voice dropped. She moistened her 
dry lips and began once more, “ My 
mother 

But the brain could maintain its flick- 
ering strength no longer. There was a 
low ery of “Oliver!” that stabbed the 
heart; then suddenly her limbs were 


loosened, and she sank back, unconscious, 


out of her friend’s grasp and ken. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Like Young Lochinvar 


BY MARGARET CAMERON 


[ began the night of the Winslows’ 
dinner, the last large dinner befor« 
they should all return to town. The 
evening was warm for October, but the 
women had elected to sit indoors, while 
he men had betaken themselves and 
their cigars to the veranda. 
Within, the talk was intimate and of 


personal flavor; without, it swept a wider 
field; and Patricia Wayne, from her 
refuge beside the open drawing-room 


vindow, heard both and heeded neither. 
She was thinking, tremulously, of the 
look in Seott Deering’s eyes as they left 
the dining room, when she had nodded 
» consent to his whispered entreaty that 
ing home, she would walk 
with him to the Belknaps’, where both 


pre sently vo 


were guests. Ile had expected to remain 
n the country until the house-party 
should break up, two or three days later, 
but business had recalled him to town, 
and he would be leaving early the fol- 
lowing morning. She tried to quiet her- 
self by the repeated assurance that his 
desire to see her alone before he went 
away could not have, so soon, the sig- 
nificance of which her fluttering intui- 
tions warned her, but the memory of his 
face as he made his request routed all 
her reasonable arguments and left her 
quivering and acutely sensitive. 
Meanwhile, the men, whose chat re- 
mained abstract and impersonal, had 
drifted into a diseussion of the West in 
general and the far West in particular. 
“Oh, it’s a great country they’ve got 
t there, of course, but they’re so con- 
foundedly bumptious about it!” humor- 
sly complained a man who had spent 
the preceding winter in California. 
“ They resent the slightest hint of criti- 
cism, or even of suggestion, no matter 
how gently and humbly it’s offered!” 
“That’s beeause you’re from what 
they call ‘the effete East,’ and are nat- 
urally narrow-minded in consequence,” 


Deering laughingly informed him. The 


girl at the window stiffened slightly 
and listened. 

The first speaker, whose name was 
Jerrold, promptly denied the imputation, 
and proceeded whimsically to detail the 
familiar grievances of the Easterner in 
California, beginning with feeling allu- 
sions to dust, fleas, fog, and imperfectly 
warmed houses, and plaintively submit- 
ting, at the end, that it is not wholly 
pleasant to feel oneself an object of com 
miseration merely because one cannot un 
reservedly share the average Californian’s 
superlative satisfaction with his climate, 
soil, scenery, and social conditions. To 
which Deering, whose voice still held 
inflections of amusement, replied that 
this condition was perhaps due to the 
fact that the Californian’s vision had 
of necessity been adjusted to big things, 
and that his humorous perceptions, while 
keen and comprehensive, had not yet been 
focussed upon himself. He elaborated 
somewhat upon this theme, suggesting 
that the West was like the adolescent the 
world over, and added: “ But when h 
acquires that humorous perception of 
himself—as he will in time, because your 
genuine Westerner is essentially humor- 
ous—when he acquires that, he'll be no 
longer young, and a lot of his attraction 
will have vanished.” 

“ Patty,” called one of the women at 
this juncture, “why are you flocking by 
yourself in that fashion? Come into 
the circle.” 

Miss Wayne arose promptly and took 
her hot cheeks and flashing eyes into the 
full glow of the lamps, defying the half- 
eurious, half-laughing glances of her 
friends, to whom the speedy announce- 
ment of her engagement to Deering was 
a foregone conclusion, and whose an- 
ticipation of it was none the less eager 
for being tactfully veiled. 

“What have you been meditating over 
there?” asked one. 

- She looks as if she ‘d been seeing 
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dreaming dreams, sup 


Patricia laughed sh 


Apparently you found it inspir 


erave Jitth 


smile resting upon his 


d in his eyes a deepening glow. 


I lowever, 
ir to the 


when Belknap brough 


door, and she said, “I « 


sit in front with Dick, going h 


e overstepped the barriers with 


i¢ h; ] s1) 
straight to her side. “ Have you f 


ten that wv 


rrounded herself and 


1 promised to walk home 


me?” he asked, in her ear. 
‘No. DTve changed my mind.” 


The was 


re uly, Ix it 


perfectly level. “ Are 
” But Mrs. Belknay 


plied 


rtly. 


a vision of mysel’ as ithers 


ing,” 


glancing at her 


d 
| ad it ( ghtening,” she ad 
iitted changed the subject. 
Thereafter she was the animated centre 
a laughing group, and when the men 
m Deering found not only that he 
ild not get near her, but that he could 
( n a glance from her. If he 
ht the ball she lightly tossed, she 
t drop when he threw it back; if he 
lressed he r directly, she answered 
i sly over her should r as she 1 irned 
some one else. At first bewildered, 
he presently saw in this elusiveness th 
reflex of his own knowledge of what he 
meant to say during that pre mised walk 
ome, and then he eontented himself 
ith watching her, not too openly, a 


lips, 


{ the 
‘hoos¢ 
ome fag 


which 
went 
reot- 


» with 


Her 
you 


» Was 


deep in the last chat she should have with 
Mrs. Winslow until the vy met in 
and the others, with tacit accord, slipped 


iway, leaving Deering alone with 


tricia in the wide hall. 
“What is it?” he asked, looking 


at her rigid, averted face. 


” Nothir ha a 


She would have 


town, 
1 Pa- 
down 


passed 


him, but he detained her, whispering: 
“You promised.” 
‘I repeat, I have changed my 1 


The rising tide of anger choked he 
she caught her breath sharply. 
“TIlow have I offended you?” He saw 


her lip cur 
T ll me. 
ing, and 


me, won't 


something! 


1. 


t 


' 


“T have offended you, 
I'm going away in the 
his is my last chance. 
vou? You're angry 


What have I done?” 


nind.” 
r and 


then! 
morn- 
Tell 


about 


* Doubtless you'll say that my humor 
us perceptions are at fault.” She 
paused, her eves ablaze with indignation, 
to note the effect of that shot, but he 
looked only blank and battled. “I sup 
pose it’s impossible that the inestimable 
privilege of three months’ visit in the 
Kast could have tempered and refined it 
to an appreciation of all your subtleties, 


but at least I have finally if tardily 
grasped some of them. You see—I hap 
pened to overhear what you were saying 


out there on the veranda to-night, and 
and I live in California! It’s my home!” 

“Well, but Yes, of course, but 
1 don’t understand!” 

‘IT am of the West, Western!” she 
eried, under her breath. “ 1 was born in 
the West. reared in the West, edueated 
in the West and I love it! I love it!” 

‘Why—eertainly! So do I!” he stam- 
mered. “ But—what under heaven—!” 

‘Oh! I tell you I heard what you 
said! I was there by the window, and 
I listened! You said we were bumptious 

-omplacent—egotistical—” Her voice 
was low, but the rushing words stumbled 
on each other’s heels. 

“Q-oh! Jerrold said something like 
that, but he didn’t mean half 

‘You didn’t deny it! You agreed 
with him! ar only ‘riticised us, but 
you—you laughed at us! You took 
horrid, lofty, patronizing attitude! 
You said we were big—and erude—and 
that we lacked temper—and refinement!” 
ITer ireful exaggeration of his diserimi- 
native tone was very funny, and in spite 
of himself he laughed, even while warm- 
ly protesting: 

“No, I didn’t! I assure you I didn’t! 
You misunderstood! I said that the 
average Westerner hadn’t yet focussed 
his humor introspectively. I said that 
our enthusiastic self-confidence was some- 
times a little absurd to people who 

“Our self-confidence ! Our self- 
confidence !” 

“Well—ITm a Westerner, too, you 
know,” he smilingly reminded her. 

“VYou—from the West? Why, you 
were born and reared in IJndiana!” 
This, as she delivered it, was a scathing 
arraignment, and again his laughter 
broke forth, although he did his best to 
choke it back, perceiving that it in- 
furiated her further. 
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n. your prim little pedestals and patron turned to town. Yes, he knew young 
1e ly weigh us on your prim little s es, Ilollis and liked him thoroughly Ff 
" ; d endeseend to find us—amusing! fact, it was at his suggestion that th 
¢ ("y le. of course bi amusing!” hoy had recently been given an excel it 
tT “5B mi dear girl I’m not an position, practieally assuring for him a 
it | el essful ft re Thus, and rthet 
s And la evel our irried his end of the conversat | 
° laughing at me because I stand for all the time acutely conscious that in 
) West !” front Patricia was giving Dick Be 
yg “No, no, ’m not! I know you stand i. glowing ac nt of the joys of camp 
r the West, and I love you rit! This ing out in the red) ds, where d ! 
, ll a misunderstanding!” His tone w rm nd nights are cool, and all t) 
ery tender, and he had finally achieved mmer one eed neve rc 
f gr t thougl rain. 
T lurked in his eye * Pleas Pp \rrived at the house, he p 
n promise ! Wal home with m | t the women from the « ir, but 
‘ l ell vo } mpos bl 1 t out o the Opp ite 





| should ever laug! you He held 1 ly did sh 1 and « 
’ out a @ hand to he she had said good night and v ha 
I that 3 ad ' up-stairs with one of the othe: 
1 vhose humor s perception ul oO! men before he could reach her. I] 
d bt] 1 ed 1 she. “ Min ( ertook them on the landing. 
is bell | rl ed but | loubt tl Won't you oive me tiv mi ite 
( re t eq l » tl oceasion vou t l re ¢ he asked lightly, guarding tor 


rawing-room door to say, “Are you thing m 
d never coming, Kate? We're all wait- “You 
” and went 
‘Youre coming with us, Deering?” same t 
! called Belknap, a moment later. rence ¢ 
] “No—no, I think Tl walk, if vou * But 
” don’t mind. Or—-no, on second thoughts, sure yo 
He elimbed dog heeause 
" gedly into the tonneau behind her, de- tell you 
termined to make her see—to make her were i 
understand—before they parted. “Oh, 
! All the short wav home Kate Belknap quit ( 
babbled genially of 
1 
I 


I will go with you!” 


people they both havin: 


<new, and he evinced a courteous i it’s quite possibl to arrive 


| 
t terest in the fieane 


plans of one and tle 


" achievements of another. He said he the untutored West.” 

had not heard that Geraldine Baird was “But if you’ve m mistake in 

engaged, or about to be engaged, to Joe finding y and 2-—” 

[Tollis, and was inclined to doubt th “Oh. but T haven't! You made that 
. > report, because—aside from the fact that verv clear indeed nd T was al s good 
he was absurdly young to marry—Ger- at algebra. Besides, it’s too late to tall 

, ildine had been a great friend of his ever about it any more.” Her hardly per 
9 ince her kind rgarten days, and she ceptibl hesitation gave the words the 
y would certainly inform him of so im subtlest of emphasis. “ Good-by.” 


r portant an event as her engagement. No, “As 


) be sure, he had not seen the Bairds 


te possible 
lately, and it was 


unlikely that Ger within 
aldine would write to him about it, since you in 








against her companion’s per 


“ T—vou know, I must go very 


in the morning, and the re’s one 


re that I want to tell vou.” 


ve told me quits enough for one 


on out to the ear. night, Mr. Deering,” she parried, in th 


ne, “All my youthful intelli 


‘an be expected To evrasp.” 


I’m afraid—in fact, I’m very 
Vre going to misunderstand it all 
of this one thing that I didn’t 

that I hadn’t got to when we 
terrupted.” 

I assure yi I understand it all 
ll.” She laughed. “™ Believe me, 


learned the value of y and 


e of ? eve 


you wish, of course; but—it’s 
that IT may have to go abroad 
two or thr ( weeks. I shall see 


town—soon ?” 
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‘Ah, quien sabe? That’s a Western 
expression, Mr. Deering. I really can’t 
promise. I have another visit to make, 
and—I shall be going home presently.” 

“ TIome?” he echoed, blankly. 

‘Yes: back to the West, you know, 
vhere I belong. Good-by.” She nodded 


lightly as she turned away, and it was 


all so airily done that the woman with 
her mistook it for comedy, devised to 
veil a little longer the tender under- 
tanding between them, and astutely re- 
fused to be hoodwinked. 

Unwilling to believe that she would 
let so small a matter make so wide a 


breach, Deering wrote to Miss Wayne, 
again protesting his innocence of the 
charge she had brought against him; but 
if she received his letter, it remained 
unanswered. When, after a few days, 
she returned to town, he ealled at her 
cousin’s house, but found the ladies not 
at home; whereupon he relinquished hope 
and made no further attempt to see her 
or to explain. Ile gave increasing busi- 
ness responsibilities as an excuse for 
refusing all invitations, and found to- 
bacco no antidote for bitterness of spirit. 
Neither was he soothed by rumors that 
Jerrold was paying her marked and ap 
pare ntly welcome attention Jerrold, 
critic of the West, of all men! 

In the mean time it became evident 
that some member of his firm must go 
to England with a captious, elderly, but 
import int client, and the choice, as Deer 
ing had anticipated, fell upon him. 
Savagely « 


weleomed an otherwise disagreeable task, 


ager for counter-irritants, he 


and flung himself into preparations for 
ce parture 

On his last day in New York—he had 
arranged to take the five-o’elock train 
for Boston, whence he would sail with 
his client, a Lowell man, the following 
morning—he was about going to Jersey 
City to attend a final directors’ meeting, 
with just time to make the boat, when 
an office-boy brought him his mail. 
Deering shuffled it hastily, and a small, 
oblong envelope caught his eye, addressed 
in a hand that he instantly placed as 
Patricia Wayne’s. 

‘Come on, Deering: we can’t afford 
to lose that boat. We're one late as 
it is,” urged the man who was waiting 
for him. 


“All right. Just a minute. This 
may require an answer.” He tore the 
letter from its envelope, and vead: 


“Dear Mr. Deertnc,—I have just this 
instant heard that you are going away 
very soon—perhaps for a long time 
and I’m serawling this in the greatest 
haste to tell you that I know how horrid 
I’ve been and that I want to atone. It’s 
not too late, is it? 

“Tf you're not vindictive—and I’m 
sure you're not—you'll spare me _ half 
un hour before you go—to hear my lit- 
tle confession.” 


ne Deering, that boat won't wait Read 
your mail on the way!” 
“All right. Just a second!” With 


pounding pulse he read on: 


Ill break any engagement to see you, 
if you'll let me know when you'll come.” 


“Look at that!” The other man 
thrust an open watch between his eyes 
and the page before him. 

“All right!” jubilantly. “You go 
along. ll eatch you.” 

‘You won’t make it!” 

“Yes, I will. I'l! run. T’ve got to 
answer this. Go on.” Already he had 
seized a sheet of paper and was rapidly 
writing, out of a brimming heart: 


“ Dear—I am not vindictive, but if 
I were, nothing should keep me from 
you to-day! I will be at your house at 


eight o’clock. I am expected to leave 
at five, but I will take the midnight train 
instead. I must go then, or miss my 


steamer, with consequences not to be 
estimated, but in the mean time I shall 
see vou! 

“My confession must take precedence 
over yours, however, and Love be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner! 

Yours always, 
Scott Deertna.” 


“Tere!” he called to the office-boy. 
“Deliver this at once. Understand? 
1f once! Very important. No answer. 
I’m going at midnight instead of at five. 
Change my ticket and engage my berth. 
But deliver that note first, and lose no 
time about it!” He flung the last words 
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over his shoulder as he strode through the 
doorway, his arm in the grasp of his impa 
tient associate, who had waited, fuming. 
Earnest business discussion held his 
attention from that moment until after 
the close of the directors’ meeting; but 
not for one instant did he lose the buoy 





nt sense of hope revived in him by the 
little note tucked away beside its Insig 
nificant but precious predecessors, in 
toker vhereof his arguments that aft 
ernool possessed a compelling fore 
nd brillianey that prevailed against 
strong opposition. 

On the ferry-boat, returning to New 
York, he seized the first moment to slip 

ay from the group of men still thresh 
out their problems, that he might 
read lingeringly through to the end the 
letter that, even in its opening phrases, 
had changed for him the very warp and 


if. 


‘Dear Mr. Deertnc—lI have just this 
instant heard that vou are going aw 


{ 


ery soon—perhaps for a long time 


ind I’m serawling this in the great 


] 


Hlere he smiled tenderly, for in this 
more deliberate reading her pe rturbation 
was evident in the slightly loose for 
mation of the letters, usually firmly 
closed and shape ly, and in a less definit 
handling of loops and finals than was 


ner wont. 


“_to tell you that I know how hor 
rid I’ve been and that I want to atone. 
It’s not too late, is it?” 


This time his heart leaped unrebuked. 
Oh. brave, uutspoken Western girl! 


“If youre not vindictive—and I’m 
sure you're not—you'll spare me half an 
hour—to hear my little confession. I'll 
break any engagement to see you, if 
you'll Jet me know when you'll come.” 

He glaneed at his watch. Quarter 
past four; three hours and _ forty-five 
minutes to wait, and then 
* Only don’t fail me, for I have a won- 
derful secret to tell you, and I can’t bear 
to have you go so far away without hear- 


LOCHINVAR. 





ing it. I want you to know that I’ve 


not forgotten 


Ilere he came to the bottom of the 
page and paused to reread the last sen 
tences, Even in his exalted state som 


thing about them chilled him slightly. 


I have a wonderful secret to tell 
vou, and I can’t bear to have you go so 
ir away without hearing it. I want 
you to know that I’ve not forgotten” 
he turned th pag “how good vou’ve 
heen, even it happine ss has mad rie 
self-centred and = absorbed. It’s a hap 
piness that wouldn’t have been possibl 
for vears but for vou, and | want you 
to know that I am 


Gratefully yours 


GERALDI Bairp 
IIe stared st ipidly at the signature, 
inable to grasp at once its full sig 
nineance, Geraldine Bau j! A if 


lines were added below the date. 


“P.S.—Mother says won’t you come 
io dinner, any night that suits vour con 
venience? Do come! And remember, 
it’s still a secret. G.. B.” 


e of dreams faded like a 


All his east 


mirage, and left him staring into the 


void, parched with a thirst that was not 
to he allayed, and stretching forth eage1 


hands to grasp a shadow. 


Dully he turned the note over, wonde1 
ing that two people as unlike as Ger 
aldine Baird and Patricia Wayne could 
possess a handwriting so similar. II 
had admired Miss Wavyne’s chirography, 
clear, firm, even, and yet full of odd 
little twists that gave it an individuality 
as unusual and attractive as her own 
Even at that moment lh vould almost 
have sworn that she had written the sheet 
in his hand. He had not seen a lin 
from Geraldine’s pen sinee she had left 
hoarding-school, and he did not under 
stand why she should address him in this 
strain, anyway. Then he remembered 
vaguely the half -heeded conversation 
with Kate Belknap that night in the 
automobile, and realized that the girl 
had merely phrased with the extrava- 
ganece of youth her gratitude for his 
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assistance to her lover and her regret 
that she had delayed so long in sharing 


this strange, new happiness with so old 


}ut Patricia remained cold. She had 
not written to him; she had not cleared 
away the mists between them, pointing 

path to her side: she was not now 
waiting him—and then, in one blind- 

g flash, he read his letter to her as 
she \! ild read it as she had read it, 
by that time. Word for word and line 
or line he saw it, as if it lay written 
before him, and he sprang up to pace 
the deck while he studied it from her 
view. 

First, he had addressed her as “ Dear.” 
Miss Wayne” had seemed too distant 
‘Patricia ” too intimate a tinish, all 
things considered, so he had let it stand 


omnmt of 


lone just “ Dear.” Ile wondered 
whether. by anv lucky chanee. she had 
glanced from that first amazing word 
t } name at the end and had scorned 


read what lay between. Next, he 
had tactfully assured he r, apropos of 
nothing, so far as she kne Ww, that he was 
particularly happy 
choice of words in the circumstances! 


if he we re, nothing sho ild 





keep him ‘om her that day—a_ state- 
ment which might be variously inter 
preted. Then had come the naive an 
nouncement that he would favor her 
vith his unsolicited presence at eight 

‘el wk, and lh had finished with the 
magnanimous suggestion that his con- 
fession should precede hers. The as- 
sumption that she must have a confession 

make would naturally please her. He 
had gracefully added that he was eter 
nally hers, not to be shaken off or lost, 
and thereunto he had subseribed his 
nam And this masterpiece he had sent 
hy messenger, some three hours before, 
with imperative instructions to hasten 
ts delivery. 

As he walked to the office, after study 
ing the situation in its various aspects, 
he decided that the least—and the most 

he could do would be to seek, in a 
personal interview, an opportunity to 
humble himself by explanation and 
apology. Wherever the merits of the 
earlier case might lie, he felt that they 
were not eonspicuously with him in the 
present instance, and that the fact that 


his wounds still bled from the previous 
encounter in no wise exempted him from 
the obligations imposed upon him by 
this blunder. 

Next, he contemplated the luminous 
details of the exposition before him. He 
had received a letter—from a lady 
addressed in a hand that he had imme- 
diately assumed to be Miss Wayne’s, un- 
checked by the fact that his acquaintance 
with her writing had been limited to the 
frequent perusal of two very brief notes 
with which she had sometime honored 
him. Believing the communieation to be 
from her, he had not read it through to 
the end, because, forsooth, he was in a 
great hurry. On the contrary, despite a 
definite knowledge that he had incurred 
Miss Wayne’s deep and abiding dis 
pleasure, he had found nothing in the 
contrite tone of the first two pages of 
the lady’s note to suggest that Miss 
Wayne was not its author, and he had 
therefore written and despatched a re 
ply without even glancing at the signa- 
ture. Moreover, the confidential char- 
acter of the note itself precluded the 
possibility of introducing it as corrobo- 
rative evidence. 

Rather a dubious offering, this, to lay 
at the feet of a goddess already wroth. 
Ilowever, it was the simple truth, and he 
owed it to himself, as well as to her, 
to explain his egregious letter, even 
though in so doing he but changed the 
quality without lessening the degree of 
his offence. 

On his desk he found another billet, 
whether from Patricia or Geraldine he 
could not tell, until investigation revealed 
his own letter, accompanied by a few 
politely chilling lines, in which Miss 
Wayne begged, in the third person, To 
return the enclosure, and regretted that 
an error in the address had led her into 
reading words evidently intended for 
other eyes, 

Over this he knit his brows for a few 
minutes. That she would assume his 
note to have been written to another 
woman and inadvertently substituted for 
one really intended for herself was a pos- 
sibility that had not before occurred to 
him, and he considered briefly the ad 
visability of permitting her to continue 
in that belief. Again deciding, however, 
that courtesy and honor lay with truth, 
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he sent a reply, also in the third person, 
stating that Mr. Deering would give 
himself the pleasure of calling upon Miss 
Wayne immediately, and requesting that 
she would not deny him an opportunity 
to explain and apologize for a mistake 
which he deeply regretted and the nature 
of which she had misconstrued. 
Following closely in person upon the 
heels of this communication, he was in- 
formed that Miss Wayne was out. Mrs. 


King, her cousin, was also out. It 
vas impossible to say when the ladies 
would return; they were not expected to 
dine at home. Tlis obvious disappoint- 


ment elicited the further information 
that they were at Mrs. Belknap’s—a dis- 
closure which the smiling maid had no 
reason to regret. He had entirely for- 
gotten that it was the day of Kate Bel- 
knap’s tea; Patricia would naturally be 
receiving and probably dining there. 
That he had refused Mrs. Belknap’s 
invitation to dinner troubled him no 
more than the unsuitability, at that hour, 
of his business dress; he drove about in a 
cab until half an hour before the time set 
for the dinner, when the afternoon’s guests 
would have departed, and then presented 
himself in the Belknaps’ drawing-room. 
“Why, Seott Deering!” cried his 
hostess, the first to espy him. At the 
vords, Patricia turned a_ startled face 
ward the door. “ Where on earth—! 
I thought you’d gone!” 
“T am gone—officially,” he affirmed, 
acknowledg the little flurry of aston- 





shed greeting from the other guests, all 
of whom he knew. “ At least, my trunk’s 
gone, and I ought to be. But something 


happe ned to postpone my departure until 
midnight ” his glanee touched Miss 
Wavne and detected a faint accession of 


lor in he 4 cheek 


‘and I thought per- 

haps you'd overlook my unkempt appear- 

nee and let me run in_ betweenwhiles 
say good-by.” 

‘You shall stay to dinner,” said Kate 
Belknap. 

“No no, indeed ! Impossible 7 

“Why ?” 

“T’m not dressed—I’m not expected 
I'd upset vou terribly—” 

“ Never mind the irregularities. Dick 
can improvise something for you, if you 
eare about clothes—and we’re all friends. 
Everybody would understand.” 
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“You’re a dear, Kate, but it can’t be 
done! I have only half an hour, and I 
must make the most of it. Please don’t 
tempt me.” 

Mrs. Belknap, who could be trusted to 
see far below the surface, smiled wisely 
as he went straight from her to Patricia, 
with so definite a purpose in his eye that 
Jerrold, to whom she had been talking, 
turned promptly away. 

“T’ve just come from your house,” 
Deering began, simply. “They told me 
you were here.” 

“ Ah?” 

“T received your note, and sent up a 
request that you would let me explain 
that letter of mine.” 

“Tt hasn’t occurred to you, Mr. Deer- 
ing, that the letter explained itself?’ 

“Tt did not explain itself.” 

“ Then—pardon me—I have no desire 
to penetrate farther into a matter that 
cannot possibly concern me in any way.” 

“It concerns you in every way. The 
letter was written to you.” 

“To me! That letter was written to 
me?” She flushed hotly. 

“That’s what I wish to explain.” 

“That is impossible! There can be 
no explanation—no excuse—for your ad 
dressing me in—in such a manner!” 
“Tt was a mistake—a stupid blun- 
der ’ 

“There, at least, we are entirely 
agreed.” 

“Hello, Seott!”’ said Belknap, enter- 
ing at that moment. “ What luck! I 
thought you'd gone!” 

While Deering again accounted for his 
unexpected presence, Miss Wayne, bow 
ing icily, turned away. An instant later 
Jerrold alertly responded to her sum- 
moning smile, observing which, Deering 
was swept by a hot wave of resentment, 
and bitterly assured himself that the fool 
had been answered according to his folly. 
Thereafter he turned his eyes steadfastly 
away from her, but she knew that his 
face was white. 

He was making his way back to Mrs. 
Belknap to say good-by, stopping, per- 
foree, to speak to one or two people, 
when he heard one of the men say: 

“Ask Seott, there. He’s the sort of 
man things happen to.” 

“Oh, Mr. Deering,” came prompt ap- 
peal from a woman whose short stories 
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they all read, “do come to my rescue! 
My publishers have given me a month in 
which to write a humorous story for their 
magazine, and I haven't the ghost of an 
idea to begin on! What is the mos 
awkward situation you ever knew a man 
to be in? Socially, I mean, of course "a 

‘Since your sex has a genius for put 
{ing mine in a false position,” he retort 
ed. “ you should be able to evolve a much 
better situation than any I ean tell you.” 

‘Very deft—but nothing is so funny 
as the things that really happen. Do 

a 


; 


give me a star 
For a moment he looked fixedly beforé 
him. his face set. Then, tentatively: 


‘It needn’t be autobiography, I sup 


‘Not necessarily: but it must be some 
thing that vou, personally, know to have 
happened.” 

“Oh, this happe1 
‘It happened to a man I know rather 
well. I can vouch for it. It’s not much 


ed,” said he, quic tly 


of a story in itself—that is, it doesn’t 
go far; but—well, it might as well profit 
somebody, and perhaps you can make 
something of it.” 

“You mean, there’s no dramatie solu- 
tion?” the woman suggested. “ Oh, nev- 
er mind that! If vou get him into the 
tangle, I'll undertake to get him out.” 

“Te got himself in,” said Deering. 
He paused a moment, and an expectant 
hush fell wpon the little company. Then 
he began, addressing the woman who had 
asked him for a story, as if they two 
were alon ° 

‘Tt’s about a case of mistaken iden- 
titv—in handwriting.” 

Mrs. Belknap, looking quickly around 
the room to see that everybody was com 
fortably disposed, chanced to see Miss 
Wayne’s face in that instant; all the 
others were intently watching Deering, 
who proceeded to outline the story of 
his mistake. He told it simply, tersely, 
impersonally, making the situation quite 
clear while suppressing the names, the 
character of Geraldine’s confidential 
revelation, and the vital element of the 
man’s love; and throughout the brief, 
hald recital he never once glanced to- 
ward Patricia Wayne. At first angry, 
concealing her eyes beneath haughtily 
drooping lids, she presently stole a peep 
at his face. Finding that he noticed her 
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not at all, she regarded him more and 
more openly as the tale unfolded, and 
Kate Belknap, from her place near the 
door, conte mplative ly watched them both. 

“Oh, lovely!” exclaimed the woman 
who wrote, when he finally paused. 
“Why, it’s a story ready made! All it 
needs is that he should be despr rately in 
love with the woman who didn’t write 
the letter.” 

*Yes—yvyes, of course,” said Deering. 
“ That would intensify the situation, 
wouldn’t it? Well—I suppose you ean 
add that complication. Now I must 

wi no, no!” eried two or three 


voices. “ Tell us what happened then.” 

“Then? Why, nothing. That's all 
here is to it.” 

‘But don’t you know how it ended?” 
asked one of the girls. 

‘So far as I am concerned, that is the 
end,” said Deering. For the first time 
since he had begun the story he looked 
across the room, straight into Patricia’s 


wide eyes, but his glance, like his tone, 
vas absolutely cold, and when he with- 
drew it—as he did almost instantly—she 
paled slowly. “ That’s all I know. You 
must look to Miss Grant for the rest.” 
Ile indicated the story-writer. 

“But I don’t see why she wouldn’t let 
him explain,” persisted the girl who had 
spoken before. 

“ Probably because she was in love with 
him,” tranquilly suggested Mrs. Belknap. 

Patricia shot an apprehensive glance at 
her, but Deering laughed a little harshly. 

“Oh no, she wasn’t!” he exclaimed. 
“You’re mistaken about that! She 
wasn’t in the least in love with him.” 

Kate Belknap smiled, but held her 
peace, for she knew, better than most 
people, the time to keep silence and the 
time to speak. 

“Do you think she was in love with 
him, Miss Grant?” continued the girl. 

“Well, she shall be when I write the 
story,” was the reply. “Tl make her 
the traditional, primitive woman 

“And make him every woman’s ideal 
man,” suddenly said Miss Wayne. 

“What’s he like—the ideal man?” 
asked Jerrold, smiling at her. 

“ Lochinvar.” 

“Oh no! No! No!” came in quick 
protest from some of the women. 

“Oh yes, yes!” persisted Patricia. 
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“Deep down in her heart every woman 
loves Lochinvar.” 

‘Because he came out of the West?” 
laughe d Jerr ld. 

“Yes: and because—don’t you remem 


Save his good broadsword he weapon had 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all 


alone. 


“And still he got there,” mused Bel 
knap. “ Yes, women do like that sort 
of thing.” 


‘He stayed not for brake, and he stopped 
not for stone 
He swam the Eske River where ford there 


was none.” 


Deering still stood at the door, and as 
she spoke the last line, Patricia, in her 
turn, looked across the room, directly 
into his eyes. Before his sternly ques 
tioning gaze, however, her own fell, and 


it was Kate Belknap who softly finished: 


So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 
Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young 
Lochinvar ?” 


“That’s all very well,” said Jerrold, 
‘but almost any fellow would be daring 
and dauntless if he knew there was a 
bride waiting for him at the other end.” 

‘I don’t remember,” said Deering, 
“that the lady waited. It’s my recol!- 
lection that he took her.” 

“Well, he couldn’t have done that if she 
hadn’t been willing.” Jerrold was a little 
impatient. “ And, anyhow, in the present 
year of our Lord, a man doesn’t load a 
woman on to his horse and gallop off with 
her, however much in love he may be.” 

wil as gravely acquiesced Mrs. Bel 
knap; “of course not.” 

The entrance of the last man expected 
to dinner broke the circle, which imme 
diately resolved itself into smaller units. 
Two men moved quickly toward the small 
adjoining room into which Patricia 
slipped, but it was Deering who con- 
fronted her there. 

“ Do you love me?” he demanded, more 
sternly than tenderly. 

Backed up against the farther wall, at 
bay, her hands clenched, she stared at 
him, pale and wide-eyed. 
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“Answer me! You've played with m 
long enough! Do you love me?’ She 
began to sob, tearlessly, beating her 
clenched hands together and staring still 
into his eves, blazing from a granite face. 
‘Oh, you know—vou know! You know!” 
Ile took one step nearer, but still ques 
tioned her. “Then why? Why?” 
‘ Because—when vour letter came, | 
I thought it was written to—some on 
else—and—it killed me! Then I thought 
perhaps it had been written t 


—me, 
and—that was worse! Don’t you see? 
Don’t you sees It took so much 
for granted!” 

‘But before that? Before?” 

“ Before, 1—oh, how eruel you are!” 

“ Before ?” 

‘I—I knew I was—horrid—that night 

I knew all the time. That made me 

more furious 

Ile made an impatient gesture. “ Ney 
er mind that now! 

‘IT wanted—wanted to—write—to tell 
you—but I knew—I was afraid—oh, don’t 
vou see ?” 

‘You were afraid—of love? Of me?” 

ae couldn't vield 
hid her shamed eyes—* for fear—you 
should think I I yielded 

“All? And you were not willing to 
ield—all—to me?” He had taken pos 
a ssion of he r hands how, and his voice 


anything ” she 


had deepened and softened and was 
greatly tender. “ You weren't willing?” 

“Not like that!” she flashed. “ Not 
that wav! Not so easily! I wanted—to 

be won!” 

“And have I won you, dear? Have ] 
von vou now ?” 

‘I hate to interrupt a téte-a-téte,” 
floated in a tranquil voice to them, fol- 
lowed, after a discreet interval, by Mrs. 
Belknap in person, elaborately unob 


“ 


servant, “ but dinner has been announced. 
Now, Scott, there’s no sense in your run- 
ning away. I’ve already had an extra 
cover laid for you. Of course it will 
mix things up more or less, but nobody 
will care if we have you.” 

For answer he looked at Patricia. 

“Do stay,” said she, after a moment. 

Then they both looked guiltily at Mrs. 
Belknap, but that gifted matron had al 
ready turned away and was serenely re- 
entering the drawing-room without a 
backward glance. 

























VIEW OF FLORENCE, LOOKING UP THE ARNO 


Further Glimpses of Diplomatic Life 


BY MADAME DE BUNSEN, née wappincron 


* Flores Monpay, M 4, 1808 
N the afternoon we drove to the 
(orso di Gala where we had 
great luck in seeing everything. 
We first came across the Prince and 
Princess of Piedmont,* stuck fast in 
the erowd, in their grand glass coach. 
Madame Marguerite looked just a lit- 
tle pale and anxious, I thought, for there 
seemed no possibility ot their getting 
through the fearful crowd that thronged 
the carriage on all sides. A little farther 
on we saw the King and the Queen of 
Portugal in the same predicament, Vit 
torio looking decidedly ‘ nervés’; indeed, 
we heard that he eut the ‘ fla’ soon after- 
wards, turned into a side street, and 
drove off. Later on we met the Duchess 
of Genoa, who recognized us this time, 
and smiled and bowed. Then on the 
Lung’ Arno our own Prince,t who bowed 
most graciously. After coming to the end 
of the fila, we turned back again, and met 
the great gala carriage with the Prince 
and Prineess a second time. We bowed, 
of course, and Madame Marguerite re- 
turned the salute, mechanically like any 
other. Then a look of remembrance 
* Afterwards King Umberto and Queen 
Margherita 
+ Afterwards Emperor Frederick III. of 
Germany. 


seemed to Hash across he r face, and she 
tent eagerly forward quite against the 
window, nodding and smiling to B.* That 
smile and look of recognition were worth 
all the heat and fatigue of the corso! 
She looked very lovely in an ethereal 
white bonnet, with a blush rose at the 
top and another by way of fastening. 
I must not forget the Grande Duchesse 
Marie: of Russia, who also bowed and 
recognized us, so that our list of royalties 
was complete. It was quite late when 
we got home, and we had just time to eat 
something and to dress for the fireworks. 
The Corsini Palace was magnificent. 
The grand staircase and great upper hall, 
which usually look so bare and solitary, 
were completely transformed, brilliantly 
lighted, carpeted, covered with flowers; 
ther were splendid. At the foot of the 
stairs two powdered footmen in gorgeous 
livery held two enormous wax torches. 
higher than themselves. The way to the 
reception-rooms was marked out in the 
hall by a row of large candelabra, and 
armies of servants, some in livery, some 
in black, but all powdered, were there to 
show the way. A large tent had been 
constructed on the terrace for the royal 
party, and in the drawing-room adjoin- 


* My little giri, Beatrice von Bunsen. 
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ing this we waited. We ladies had been 
told to come in high gowns, but without 
honnets. The Prince and Princess of 
Piedmont were the first to arrive. I hap- 
pened to be in a very good place, just 
behind the row of stiff, uncomfortable, 
cilt chairs which seem to be 
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the prettiest part of the sight being the 
Arno itself, with all the windows of the 
houses along its banks lighted up and 
quantities of boats with lamps. Every 
Bengal fire gave 


now and then a 


strange color to the scene and to the 





ilways prepare | for royalty, 
and I could really feast my 
eves with looking at Madame 
Marguerite. 
changed; taller, of course, but 
it is the same sweet face, the 


She is not much 


lovely hair and eyes, and ev- 
ery movement, every chang 
of expression, is charming. 
She was perfectly self - pos 
Sess¢ d as she came in, bowing 
right and left, and then paus 
ing a little before she took 
possession of one of the stiff 
chairs. She was beautifully 
dressed in white gaze de 
Chambéry striped with green, 
the body high and cut square 
in front, and a whole parure, 
locket, pendant, earrings, and 
brooch of the most superb 
emeralds _ set in diamonds. 
Madame d’Usedom* soon bus- 
tled up to the Princess. Ma- 
dame Marguerite rose and 
gave her her hand, whereupon 
the Countess bobbed with a 
vengeance, very nearly com- 
ing into eollision with the 
Princess’s graceful head. She 
asked H. R. H. to her grand 














reception at Capponi next 
Wednesday, and Madame —— 
Marguerite promised to come 
if she was not quite knocked up. 
Prince Umberto was bringing up people 
to present to his bride and evidently 
exerting himself to be amiable. Soon 
the Duchess of Genoa arrived, and moth- 
er and daughter sat side by side. The 
King arrived with the Queen of Portu- 
gal, who looked languid and graceful as 
usual, and soon after the royalties moved 
off into their tent, the Duchess of 
Genoa pushing her daughter forward, 
and forcing her with gentle violence to 
precede her. Our Prince was late. The 
fireworks were nothing very particular, 
*Wife of the Prussian Minister to the 
Court of Italy. 





MARIA PIA, QUEEN MOTHER OF PORTUGAL 


masses of human heads on the Lung’ 
Arno below. When it was all over, the 
royalties departed, the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Piedmont last, Madame Mar- 
guerite going very slowly through the 
rooms, pausing every two or three steps 
to look round and bow. 

“Yesterday there was a dinner at 
seven at Capponi—a small party, only 
the legation to meet the Prince and suite. 
The only oufside lady asked was the 
Duchess Sforza, whom H. R. H. knew in 
Rome. Vittorio had taken our Prince 
out driving, so he had sent a message 
to say he was afraid he should be late 

-and late he was! I don’t envy the 
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poor ecook’s feelings! The dinner was 
not very bright at first, for we were all 
exhausted—-from hunger, I think—ex- 
cepting the Prince, vhose powers of bear 
ing heat and fatigue appear unrivalled. 
As de Renzis explained to me, ‘ La 
premiere chose le matin il se met un bon 
; lans Uestomac, ef apres ¢ la al 
peut faire tout ce qu’on veut. This, of 
course, strikes Italians, who generally 
breakfast on a cup of black eoffee at the 
nearest restaurant. The Prinee had 
taken in the Countess and sat between 
her and the Sforza, always insisting on 
the two ladies being helped before him. 
I fell to Usedom’s share, and sat opposite, 
but there was a great bouquet on the table 
which prevented my seeing anything but 
the Prinee’s orders, to my intense dis- 
gust. He had on two, one Prussian 
‘nour le mérite’ and the Italian gold 
medal, both very rare and won by him- 
elf on the field of battle. After the 
champagne, Uselom brightened up and 
became paternal and amusing. He has 
« hard life of it at present, for he searce- 
ly likes to let the Prinee out of his sight. 
Count Otto was keeping his end of the 
table in roars of laughter, which, I be- 
lieve, was not quite according to etiquette ; 
but even General von Stosch, the chief 
iide-de-camp, who was very near the 
Prince, after trying hard to keep his 
stiffness and dignity, suceumbed like the 
rest. After dinner the Countess ealled 
to me, ‘ Madame de Bunsen, the Prince 
is admiring vour lace’ (I had on the 
Malines over green faille, with a pale 
rose in my hair). I approached, of 
course, and H. R. H. asked if he might 
touch it. He took up a bit to examine 
it, but I do not think he knows much 
ubout it. While we were talking, coffee 
was served, and as usual a little tray with 
only one cup on it was brought expressly 
to H. R. Hf. This he offered to me, not 
choosing to help himself before a lady. 
Now I have heard that at courts you 
should never refuse anything that comes 
in your way. Still, help myself out of 
that particular tray I felt to be impossible 
(it would have upset all the arrange- 
ments), so I eurtsied and thanked, and 
said I did not eare for coffee, which was 
a fib, for IT regretted not having any. 
After that an obnoxious aide-de-camp 
came up and put an end to the conversa- 


tion, which had been really most pleasant. 
All the gentlemen went to smoke on the 
terrace in the exquisite moonlight. You 
must remember what the Capponi terrace 
Madame d’Use- 
dom put on a cloak and went out too, but 
as neither the Duchess Sforza nor Miss 
Maleolm nor Ilildegarde followed her ex 
ample, I did not like to leave them, and 
so we had a long dull evening. Hardly 
any of the gentlemen came near us, and 


is at this time of year! 


the Prince only came back to say good-by 
at about midnight. 

“To-day we are to be presented to the 
Princess of Piedmont at half past three, 
and there is the eourt ball in the eve 
ning. To-morrow there is the tournament 
and the grand reception at Capponi in 
the evening.” 

“T have let three days pass without 
writing, and hardly know how I am to 
continue my journal, there is so much to 
say and I am so done up from fatigue. 
Our presentation to the Princess of Pied 
mont did not take place, after all. She 
had a bad cold, and had to keep in bed 
in order to be present at the court ball. 

“In the evening I dressed quietly 
for the ceourt ball. C.* dined with 
the Cronprinz, and eame back quite 
touched with his kindness—that is, how- 
ever, our habitual state of mind; but on 
this oceasion he had given him a beauti 
ful large colored photograph of himself, 
with the signature Frederick Wilhelm 
and the date Florence, 1868. It is a per- 
fect likeness, so that you may imagine 
that it is a real treasure and remem- 
branece of some of the most interesting 
days in our lives. The court ball was fear- 
fully hot, and we had to wait quite unusu- 
ally long before the royalties appeared. 
It was the first time I saw the Crown 
Prince in uniform, in which he looked 
splendid. Ile danced with Madame Mar- 
guerite and the Duchess of Genoa. The 
Queen of Portugal and the Grand Duch- 
ess Marie would not dance. It is charming 
to see our Prince with Madame Margue- 
rite; he is so chivalrous in his man- 
ner to her, and she looks so bright and 
evidently enjoys his conversation. After 
a time she got up from her place and came 
over to talk with the diplomatic ladies; 

*My husband, Carl von Bunsen, at that 
time Conseiller de Légation at Florence. 
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she recognized me and I bobbed; then she 
came and talked to me over the chairs. 
“Comment va Bihiche? Je Vai reconnue 


autre j wuroeen ¢ yrso. ete.. ete., to the 
aston ishment of my neighbors. I asked 
how she was. Oh! ce west rien; trop 
de ‘‘strappazze 

voila tout. Pre sent 
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passed, bowing gracefully as is her wont, 
into a sort of inner sanctuary reserved 
for the ‘hohe Herrschaften. It was 
really Madame d’Usedom’s bedroom, with 
all the furniture changed and everything 
beautitully arranged for the oceasion. 





ly the Duchess of 
Genoa came round, 
and she also talked 
to me over the chairs. 
Then our Prince ap- 
peared, and had him 
self presented to some 
beautiful Roman 
ladi« 8, who had come 
expressly for the ball, 
and were the suecess 
of the evening. One 
of them is a German 
by birth. I only got 
bow a charming 
little bow, it is true 
but I have been spoil 
ed and like to have 
more! QOne interest- 





ing episode of the 











ball was the Crown 

Prine presenting VILLA CAPPONI (NOW 
Unruhe, and another 

Prussian leutenant 

who was in the war, to the King. ae 
looked so grand and _ stately, pre senting 
them as if they had been his children, 
and they went through the ordea! ver) 
well, conscious of that powerful support, 
and ob ying him, their Prince and gen 
eral, j ist as they would have done on 
the field of battle.” 


“T had the pleasure of driving up to 
Capponi behind two royal carriages, whose 
red liveries I could see in the light of the 
lamps. Capponi was all illuminated and 
looked very pretty. C., Count O. D., and 
Count Fulenburge were at the entrance 
waiting to receive the royalties, and to 
let the Crown Prinee know of their ar- 
rival, that he might come and meet them, 
as he was doing the honors. The rooms 
were filling fast, and presently Count 
Eulenburg came in hot haste to eall the 
Prince, as the Prince and Princess of 
Piedmont were there. Madame Mar- 
guerite was looking much better, and 
Vou. CXVI.—No. 694.—74 





LA PItTRA SHOWING THE TERRACE TO THE LEFT 


Soon the Duchess of Genoa came out 
of this room and began to converse with 
all the persons she knew, beginning with 
me, as I was standing near the door; she 
certainly talks very pleasantly. The crowd, 
however, soon became so great that she 
retired again into the inner room. Our 
Prince then led out Madame Marguerite, 
but though way was made for them to 
pass, the rooms were too full to move 
about in, and the Countess established 
the Princess on a sofa in the corner of 
the big drawing-room, and set me down by 
her. We talked very pleasantly, Ma 
dame Marguerite inquiring as usual for 
Bibiche: ‘ J’espére que vous me l'amenerez, 
au moins!’ I told her B. had almost 
eried the day I was dressing for the 
presentation to her (which did not take 
place) because she could not go too. 
“Eh hien, elle ne m’a pas oubliée, c’est 
hien! Then she showed me a diamond 
necklace and locket she had on. ‘ C’est 


, 


joli. n’est-ce pas? c’est la aarde nationale 


du voyaume qui me la donnée aujour- 
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It was so funny to hear her talk 
in her old natural, rather abrupt 
‘Je suis bien 


Way. 
arandu depuis que vous 


I thought 
from 


, , , »° 
meave2z wie Wn CSTH-CE pas: 


that was quite charming, coming 
her in her present position! As you may 
imagine, I would have sat and talked on 
enough, but I saw all 
eyes fixed upon us, and told the Princess 


that I 


there willingly 


must not absorb her entirely. 


‘ Ow est-ce que je dois faire 4 ye n'at 
jamais clé a ane soirée, moi: comment 
fait o I had certainly been to plenty 


soirées, but I was not much more ‘ au 


courant’ of what a Princess was expected 
to do than she was! Her ladies were 
The Countess 
d’Usedom, as I afterwards heard, had lost 


a splendid pearl and diamond earring, 


flirting in the next room. 


and was engaged in looking for it, and 
lamenting its loss. It was 
Count d’Usedom had disap- 
peared completely from our regions. Our 
Prince was taking care of himself, hold- 
ing his own manfully in the midst of the 
crowd, and talking to all. 
herto was 


energetically 
found later. 


Prince Um- 
doing likewise. I was left 
entirely to my own discretion and acted 
up to my lights on the occasion. At 
determined that I should bring 
up Mrs. Cadogan, who evidently wished 


last we 


to have that honor, having placed herself 
exactly opposite, and eving the Princess 
hbéatitude’” As she 
had been presented at the ball the night 
hefore, she D went 
to tell her the Princess wished to speak 
to her, and installed her on the sofa. I 
then began to look for other people to 
bring up. and found it no easy task. 
Most of the Florentines, I knew, had not 
vet been presented, and I could not take 
Then 


were 


é . ? 
are wn sourire de 


was quite en reqgle. I 


that responsibility on myself. 


many who had been presented 
tupidly nervous and shy, and would not 


Mar- 


unless expressly sent for by her; 


hear of going near poor Madame 
gcuerite 
a I had 1 good deal of going backwards 
and forwards and curtseying to the 
Princess, who bent forward eagerly and 
graciously to hear what T had to pro- 
pose. At last Mlle. A. arrived and sat 
herself down by Madame Marguerite; so, 
as she was no longer alone, I went into 
the next There the Duchess of 
Genoa instantly ealled to me: ‘ Madame 
de Bunsen, ma fille est-elle toujours la? 


room, 


MAGAZINE. 
I tried in answering to combine the 
Altesses Royales of both the Duchess and 
Madame Marguerite, and got into som 
contusion, | am afraid. 
went to take leave 


Presently she 


if her daughter, and 
the Duchess having gone, matters became 
simplitied Madame d’Usedom again 
took charge of Madame Marguerite, lead- 
ing her in to supper, presenting people 
right and left, and apparently 
amusing her well. Our Prince had his 


to her 
supper, too, and in all respects the soirée 
went off brilliantly, the buffet was mag 
nificent, and the thing seemed to 
There 


rather 


whole 
he considered a great 
about half an hour of 
too much crowd and a little confusion. 
In the midst of it all I had a kind squeeze 
from the Crown Prince’s hand, which I 
felt to be an encouragement 


success, 


was just 


under the 
circumstances. He departed very late, 
people pressing to be presented to him 
till the very last moment, when he really 
looked tired, which for him is a wonder. 
C. sat by Jasmund, one of the Prince’s 
officers, at dinner, and had a very interest- 
ing conversation, so that all had gone 
off well.” 

“Yesterday there was only the Cascine 
ball in the evening, and Count Otto ad- 
vised C. to go to the Hétel della Pace 
towards six, when he would certainly be 
asked to dinner, and so take his leave 
quietly of all the suite. The Crown 
Prince himself was to dine quite alone 
with the King, only de 
outside to accompany him back. 


Renzis waiting 
C. did 
not quite like the idea of asking for a 
dinner, but it turned out 
the right thing to do. He was instantly 
invited to stay, and whilst they were still 
at table the Prince came in quietly by 
a side door. The Prinee sat 
the opposite end of the long table and 
hegan talking. Soon he called out, in the 
voice which, despite all 


to be quite 


down at 


politeness, has 
the ring of command in it, ‘ Herr von 
Bunsen. (C. left his dessert and came 
and sat by him, while he spoke about 
several rather delicate negotiations C. 
had undertaken for him, in all of which 
he has been lucky. Then 4 propos of 
something in the conversation, the 
told him several anecdotes of his 
campaign in Bohemia, imitating the peo- 
ple and their way of speaking in a most 


Then they all 


Prince 


amusing manner. went 








and 
Corie 
shi 
and 
ime 
rain 


ad 





the 
























to smoke, and the Prince said he wished 
for the photographs of all the members 
of the legation for an album he has 

! am to send mine too. When he dis- 
missed them he gave them all his royal 
hand for the first time. 

“The ball at the Cascine was really 
beautiful. There was a ‘ hal populaire tg 
with musie, on the Piazzone, the trees 
were all illuminated with colored lamps 
that looked like big transparent fruits, 
and the whole place was like fairy- 
land. Inside, the arrangements were 
very good; the corps diplomatique had 
a place apart behind the royal party, 
from which we could see all that went 
on. The heat was great, but it was 
quite pretty and pleasant. Our Prince 
as usual went about and spoke to quan- 
tities of people. I got only a bow, which 
was sad, as it was my last time of see- 








ing him! When the royalties went to 
supper we came away, and got home 
about half past one. The servants asked 
permission to go and see the Cascine, 
as all Florence was up and there still. 
It was not worth while for C. to go to 
bed, as he had to be at the station in 
full uniform at four to see the Crown 
Prince off. So I kept him company, and 
we passed our time talking until he had 
to go off in the gray dawn, looking so 
odd in uniform at that time of day. I 
would have given a great deal to go with 
him, but it was impossible, of course, as 
none but men would be there. 

“Te came back much edified, saying 
it was all so well. done, no haste or 
hurry. The Princes Umberto, Amedeo. 
and Carignan were all there. Our Prince 
had begged them not to come at that 
early hour, but the answer was, ‘ Mon- 
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ee 
nous connaissons notre devoir! 


Ile did not 


seraneur, 


forget the Prussians, how- 


ever; a circle was formed and the Prince 
went round, beginning with C., to whom 


he said, ‘ Griissen Sie zu hause.’ Ie 
words and shook hands with 
even with the Kauzlist Heckert; 


He talked 


with Schweizer, the Baden minister, and 


spoke a few 
each one, 
; : : 
hut onlv with Ais own people! 
was very gracious, but did not give him 
his hand. 

took 


Then he went on to the plat 
leave of the 


special 


form, Prinees, and 


entered his train, talking and 
laughing with them till the last moment. 
Usedom and Count Otto go with him 
as far as Genoa, I believe. 

black 
and white flag no longer waves from his 


Ildtel della Pace, and, 


what with the sleepless night and the sud- 


“And so he has gone, and the 
windows at the 


and excite- 
feels 
end. I 
looked 


as I had no idea what his 


den cessation of the interest 


ment of his presence, one quite 


loose 


queer and at a 
contess | had not 


honestly 
much forward 
to his coming, 
visit would be like, and my experience, 


limited certainly, of princes till now, 


had not given me any particular longing 
for their ‘ nadhere Bekanntschaft’ (nearer 
here will 


1 most pleasant and interest 


vequaintance ), Now his stay 


alw ivs be 


HARPER’S MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


The delight of see- 
filling the high sta- 
tion in which God has placed him, never 
thinking of 


ing remembrance. 


ing a man _ nobly 


himself, always the same, 
polite, considerate, and 


everybody. His 


a wd-tempered, 
kind to suite cannot 
All through 


anxious 


Sav enough in his praise. 


the war, in the most moments, 
failed 
As to the impression he has made 


here, there 


his cheerfulness and 
him. 


nerve never 


is but one ery: ‘Comme vous 


1 , f? 99% 
cles heureux davow un tel Prince! 


9 


still a ball at the 


this evening, but we are not 


“There is Casino 
going. | 
must write one of these days to the Mar 
Montereno, Madame 


dame d'honneur, to ask for an audience, 


quise Marguerite’s 


as the Princess specially told me to come 
bring B. Apropos of 
this, I must tell you an aneedote of B. 


Anina, her 


and see he r and 


former nurse, came to see 
her the other day, and B. informed her 
that Mlle. A. had promised to take her to 
see Madame Marguerite. ‘FF che li dira 
alla Princinessa? (‘What will you say 

* It is pathetic to think of what his short 
and tragical reign of ninety days as Em 
peror Frederick Il. of Germany really 
came to twenty years afterwards—in I8838. 
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to the Princess ?’), asked Anina. ‘ Come tu 
sei sciocea, responded the child. ‘ Aspel 
tero di sentire quello che mi dira la Prin 


cipessa, pow li risponde ro. (*‘ How sills 


you are! I will wait and hear what the 


Princess says to me, and then I will an 
swer her.) I think that is rather good. 
After this interview, I suppose, we 
shall be quite quiet until we have to 
hegin to pack for our summer move. 
Just at present everything feels very dull 
and flat after the great excitement of 
the past week. In one way we feel 
thankful to be able to stay at home and 
eat our meals in peace, but we have not 
vet settled down to our ordinary oceupa- 


tions, and feel tired and restless. 


4 

“Yesterday I took B. to see the Prin- 
cess, as Madame de Montereno had writ 
ten to appoint an audience at one o'clock. 
I felt just a little nervous, but all went 
off as easily as possible. All the ‘ vale 
taille’ in red liveries at the Pitti are 
extremely civil, and we made our way 
quite easily to the Princess’s apartment, 
which is an awful way up. There is 
first a great antechamber for flunkies, 
and then another where the Prince’s 
ordinance officers, ete.. were, all smok 
ing. This looked alarming, but a cham 
berlain came forward and said he was 
afraid Madame de Montereno was _ not 
there vet, but would I come into the 
antechamber. This was a handsome 
room, the tables all covered with letters, 
despatches, and writing materials. There 
were magnificent bouquets stuck about 
and some good furniture. B. and I 
waited there for some time, the cham- 
berlain making conversation occasional- 
ly. An ordinance officer came in to write 
a letter, and then another lady arrived, 
who told me she was to have her au- 
dience at a quarter past one! Finally 
the chamberlain, who had peeped several 
times into the next room, opened the 
door and signified that I was to go in. 
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who 





Madame 


s, embraced me, and 


Inside stood Marguerite, 


advanced to meet 1 


began kissing b.; there was very little 
etiquette. She made me sit beside her 
on the sofa, and took B. on her lap, quite 
regardless of her beautiful dress, which 
was hardly fastened, she said, she had 
been in such a hurry, and excused her 
self for keeping us waiting. She had 
heen out since eight in the morning visit 
ing schools, hospitals, ete. ‘Le Prince 
matiendait déja pour le déjeuner quand 

suis rentrec puis ,at encore en a 
faire, maintenant j'ai des visites jusqua 
frois heures; j'ai a peine vu mon mari 
un instant. She stopped and smiled. 
‘Cela me semble encore si dréle de dire 
Then she talked to B., who 


sat and gazed at her. ‘C'est pour mot 
/ 


“4, 
mon mari 


uas ces marqdite rites a ton chape au, 
Bihiche?? She then took out a_ little 


chain and locket and fastened them 


(pile 


round Beatrice’s neck. ‘Je voulais y 
mettre mon portrait, mais je n'ai vrai 
ment nas en le te mps, Je te T's nee rral’ 


Parting with Mlle. A. was, she said, 
the only grief she had- at present. 
fu reste iL suis st heureuse et con 
ente’”’ Then she embraced me again, 
and the interview was over. The cham 
berlain must have been very near the 
door, for no sooner did I put my hand 
on the lock than he opened it, and 
having made my final ecurtsey, I de 
parted. Prinee Umberto had joined his 
officers, and they were all smoking to 
gether in the antechamber. Of course | 
had to stop and curtsey to the Prince, 
who made me a very civil bow. General 
Cugia, too, was very friendly. B. was 
much impressed by the whole proceed- 
ing. *‘Oh! maman, comme la Princesse 
st jolie! Beatrice ne Vavait pas bien 
rue en voiture!’ ” 


* May 15 
“Yesterday evening at eleven the 
Prince and Princess of Piedmont left 
Florence to go to the fétes at Genoa.” 





















































Venus 


T was absolutely dark. Even the 
windows could not be seen, for there 
vas no light outside to come through; 

they were heard when the rain tapped or 
the wind rattled them. The uproar of 
the striving wind and charging rain 
rose and fell and rose, and there was 


something frightful about so much noise 


in that ponderous darkness. The sky, it 
seemed, had trouble. 

Trouble was within also,—perceptible, 
here where the eye was impotent, in small, 
significant sounds. Two people’ were 
breathing in the room. One respiration 
was low and had a plaintive catch, as if 
grief had followed beyond the present 
world. The other gasped: each lift of 
that weary breast was an achievement: 
it labored on, in the musty dark, like a 
machine that is running down. 

The sleeper began to moan, with a 
voice that gave the unpleasing sound a 
dovelike sweetness, and moved in her bed 
in some imagined misery of a dream. 
The other suspended the work of breath- 
ing to listen, until the moan became a 
ery; then she said: 

“Rachel! Rachel!” 

* ()-o-oh!” sighed the sweet voice, which 
suddenly turned shrill. “ Mother, are 
you there?” 

“ Yes: here am I.” 

* Tow is it with you?” 

* Just as usual. Had you a dream?” 

“A dreadful dream. I dreamed that 
you were—gone.” 

“That is not yet the truth. Sleep 
again.” 

The covers made a hushing sound as 
Rachel turned her whole body with a 
desperate toss. “ Mother, when | think 
of it I think I eannot sleep. I want 
to stay by vou night and day, and lose 
no minute of the time. And if what 
you say must be, how shall I ever 
sleep again?” 

The reply came out of the black, 
broken by hard breaths, but deliberate 


in the Fields 


BY GEORG 


SCHOCK 


and dignified: “ My daughter, when my 
time comes, then shall I leave you. Not 
later, not sooner. | Want you not to turn 
away from this, but to look at it well, 
while I am vet here. Then will it be 
lighter for you.” 

“ Nothing can make it lighter. I ean- 
not work through it. If there were 
just something I could do! Mother, can 
you not think of something I could do 
for you?” 

7 

“What? I will.” 

“Do not say that yvet,’—the mother 
rebuked the ardor of youth, too ready to 
promise. “What I want is no little 
thing. I intended to speak ot it, but the 
time had not come. Now, however, I 
think the time is here, night though it 
be. and I should put it off no longer. 
Daughter, when a mother knows that soon 
she must leave her only child, she learns 
what care is. What she then desires is 
to see that child in good hands.” 

“Indeed, I will do just what you 
tell me.” 

‘You are inexperienced, you were 
never yet alone, you will have property 
to take care of. If I do not know how 
you live, or if you are content or not, 
how ean I think of what lies before m«e 
and be at peace ?” 

“Only say what I shall do.” 

“Ves, well. Rachel, for a young wom- 
an there is but one thing. That is what 
the Lord intended her for when lle made 
her a woman, before He pushed her into 
the world. She is to be the woman to 
some man. Therefore I want to be secure 
of this for you.” 

“ Who—?” 

“T want you to be married to Dan 
Breidegam.” 

Rachel made a little, pitiful sound. 

“To not do that; let us have no 
whining. I give you my reasons. Are 
you ready to listen ?” 


“ 


I am ready.” 
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“You are a good girl. Attend, then, 
It is now two years that 
Dan Breidegam comes after you, and 
when you say no he will not hear it. He 
loes not look for your property; he has 


more than you. Neither has he such a 


crazy notion for vou as some men get; no, 


he wants vou as a man should. Hereto 
fore, though I thought you made a mis 
‘ake, I said nothing, for | believed that 
he would recover from it and you would 
see some other man; but these things hav: 
ot happ ned. He still comes atter you, 
No one else comes. I do not inquire 
whether you think of any other, I do 
not insult vou, to imagine’ that my daugh 
ter could be so wrong headed as to think 
ff one who does not think of her. So 
1 eonelude that the best thing for vou is 
to marry Dan Breidegam, who will take 
good care of you.” 

Rachel said nothing. 

“Tle is a handsome man. Do vou dis- 
like him?” 

“No, I like him. But—I think there 
is something strange about him,—his 
eyes are such a queer shape, like a cat’s; 
nd that long, vellow mustache, it makes 
me think of the bearded wheat.” 

“These .are very foolish considera- 
tions,” said the mother, in her balanced 
and judicial Duteh. “If you have some 
thing weighty against him, tell it, and 
I will thank vou. If not, behave reason 

bly. This is the time for you to speak.” 

“T eannot think how it would be if I 
were once married to him. I cannot be 
acquainted with him. Here he has been 
coming for two vears, in spite of all I 
could sav. He is a _ strange fellow.” 
Rachel had to speak very loud, against 

sudden outery of the wind. 

“1 do not blame you to feel a little 
timid; that becomes a girl. Marriage is 
a wonderful change. But if vou disobey 
me, that I cannot excuse. I tell vou all 
vill be right; he will be a good husband; 
with him you will be well off. Also, I 
will ask you this: Is it not a great thing 
that a good man should think so much of 
you’ Are you not grateful to him?” 

“ Mother, vou are right. I should be 
grateful. I am grateful.” The sweet 
voice warmed. 

“Then should you not do what I 
tell you?” 


The question, from the invisible ques 
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tioner, was as calm as if it asked the 
conclusion of a syllogism. Rachel could 
no more stop that logic than she could 
stop the rain. 

“ May I not take time to think it ever?” 

Rut for the fighting breath the room 
was still within. All the pathos of sick- 
ness, at once appealing and revolting, 
was in that most pitiful sound. 

Wei Kind, I can promise that time 
to you, but how much time ean you 
promise to me?” 

What Rachel felt was a thing she knew 
not, which pled for its future due, which 
menaced also. She no longer heard the 
storm. 

“ Rachel, my dear daughter, if you have 
good reason to refuse me, say so. I will 
If not, I 
want to hear you say, ‘ I promise to marry 


not even ask you what it is. 


Dan Breidegam, that my mother may 
die in peace.’ - 

That resistant outery of her heart 
what was it against the calm voice from 
the darkness, which labored so? She de 
fied it. 

“Pear mother, I promise that, if he 
will take me, I will marry Dan Breide 
gam.” 

“That I may die in peace.” 

“That—if vou must leave me—you 


, 


mayv go in peace.” 


The visitor stopped at the gate, and 
looked about him with the air of a 
He could find no 
fault at all: at the perfection of those 
premises any property-owner must have 


satisfied connoisseur. 


smiled. The one horse - chestnut, now 
dropping its harlequin - faced blossoms, 
was whitewashed six feet up, the wall was 
whitewashed, the grape-arbor might have 
been marble. The house itself, though 
it was old, was white as milk, with green 
shutters, and a green seat on each side 
of the green door. That door was reach- 
ed by an unwavering path, flanked by 
two round flower-beds, in which pansies 
and geraniums already bloomed, and 
later flowers, balsam and phlox and _por- 
tulaca, had put up their little heads. 
There was not a dead leaf, a weed, or 
a spot of dust. It was all neat and sweet 
and quiet, full of delicate early-summer 
odors, shining with cool yellow light from 
the west. 


A clump of live-forever, flourishing on 
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the wall between the stones, caught the 
visitor’s eye, and he limped over and 


looked doubtfully at it. “I wonder why 
that has not been pulled out ?” he thought. 


‘I really believe she serubs it!” He 
fingered the fleshy, silver-green leaves 
and thrust his hand among the stems, 


which parted: the clump was made up 
of two plants grown together. “ Well, I 
declare!” he said. His face lighted, 
with an expression of wonderful pleasure 
and tenderness, and he drew the stems 
gently into place, and sat on a green 
bench and waited. 

That tenderness, never séen except by 


one person, became him. Without it he 
was intimidating. He was fair and 


strong, and his lameness did not cripple 
him,—it was, indeed, an attribute of the 
formidable gods. His mouth 
hidden by his long mustache; his slightly 
oblique eyes, between a heavy brow and 
cheek-bones, were neutral as the sea on 
a gray day. He looked massive: but it 
was doubtful where his weight would b« 
thrown. No one in the neighborhood, 
not even the minister, could predict the 
decisions of Dan Breidegam. 

He sat still as a stone, listening to the 
evening sounds—the waterlike song cf a 
robin on the ridge-pole, the step of a 
woman in an open-windowed upper room. 
He did not knock nor eall, for he was 
not the man to hasten the goods that 
time was bringing. Time brought them 
The door opened, and Rachel 
came and sat opposite him. 

“Tlear that robin,” 
sings every night.” 

“T have something 
about,—mei Amschel.” 

“ What now?” she asked, half irritably. 

“You thought I should not the 
Lebenskraut.” 

“What Lebenskraut? What about it?” 

There was anxiety in her voice, if he 
had noticed; but he only sat and looked 
at her with his smiling, oblique eyes. 
Then he said: “The Lord made but one 
of your kind. You are the prettiest thing 
I ever saw.” 

She was not: and that he could so gaze 
and think it proved how love controls the 
retina. She was a dark, thin girl, who 
appeared smaller than she was. Her 
charms were two: a mouth broad in the 
middle and curved at the corners, and a 
CXVI.—No. 694.—7§ 
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As 
to all the rest she was plain, and, it seem 
ed, ill-tempered. 


pair of oval and very white eyelids. 


“Q©an you not answer me?” she said. 

“You talk that I shall not 
think too much of it: you know very well 
When I looked over 
your place, so neat and well-kept, I won- 
dered why you left that weed to grow in 
your white wall; and then I thought how 
the girl who is in love and doubtful will 
stick two pieces of the Lebenskraut, with- 
out roots, into a fence or somewhere, and 
if they grow she knows the man loves 
Yours told the truth for sure, 
but you needed no rootless weed to say 
so. I myself told you often.” 

At first listened to him 
apprehension, then her white 
hid her eyes, and she said nothing; but 
| “ Ten 


silen e. 


cross sO 


how it pleases me. 


her also. 


she with 


eyelids 


ne contented. 
he said, after a 
Wednesday—” 

“To you not think would be better to 
put it off till fall?” 

“We do not put it off a day. Next 
Wednesday, at o’cloek in 
the morning, we are married, and then we 
go right to my house, because you want 


was days more,” 


“ Next 


week, 


week, eleven 


to have it so, and then—” 
He went on with such a certainty of 
happiness that it was pitiful: he tempted 


the gods. The yellow clouds were all 
gone from the sky when he concluded his 
happy monologue. “So I rest not until 


you live in the nicest farmhouse in Berks 
County. And you shall not pinch while 
I do it; vou shall dress as well as any 
woman in the church. Is there not some- 
thing now that I could buy you?” 

* No, thank you. I have things.” 

“T know you have—pretty things; but 
I should like so to get for you. Well, 
now, will you take a walk, or shall I fetch 
a horse and buggy ?” 

She allowed her head to droop until it 
rested against the door-frame. “I think 
IT stay here to-night,” she said, plaintively. 


“Your head aches,—not?” he ex- 
claimed. “And I talk, and make it 
worse. I leave you to rest. Shall I send 


my sister over ?” 

“Leave me, just, and I go to bed,” she 
sighed. “In the morning I am well 
again. I did a little too much, I think,— 
getting ready.” 


“ Getting ready!” he repeated, solemn- 
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ly. “Soon I need not leave you when 
you feel tired or sick. Soon I have 
you for mine all the time. It will be 
wonderful!” 

He gazed down at her leaning against 
the door-frame like a vine, lowered his 
Slav-like face and kissed her once. 
“Good night,” she said, in her sweet, 
remote voice. Then he went away re- 
luctantly, and limped up the road. 

She remained. in that piteous attitude, 
only moving her eyes to see if he had 
really gone, until it occurred to her that 
he might watch, and return if she were 
too piteous. While she closed the house 
she saw from an upper window, down in 
the dusk, his faithful figure turned anx- 
iously back, and she made haste to shut 
that window. Then, when the house ap- 
peared steeped in sleep, she went and sat 
in her dark parlor and waited, as Dan 
had waited. Before long there was a 
knock at the side door. 

“Tave you no light?” said a man’s 
voice. 

‘No. We sit outside.” 

“Do not be afraid; I passed him on 
the road. Make a little light for a min- 
ute only, so that I can see you. And give 
me your hand, or I strike something in 
the dark.” 

“Tf I must make a light, you can wait 
there. You do not need my hand.” 

“You would not leave me out here, 
all alone? Give me your hand to lead 
me in,—please, Rachel.” 

She laughed, but the laugh was cut 
short as if she were ashamed of it. The 
candle flame, hollowing the darkness, 
turned her chin and throat to a warm 
yellow and made her eyes glitter. 

‘Not much of a light,” she said. 

“Enough for us.” 

He had watched as though the candle 
were to illumine a pagan shrine and show 
the very goddess. Rachel, like a woman, 
shrank from the revelation, but he de- 
manded it. Now they stood and gazed, 
earnestly; there seemed to be something 
vital to each in the aspect of the other, 
as indeed there was. She was the first 
to flinch; she slowly blushed, and lowered 
her beautiful eyelids, with an uneasy 
sigh; she drooped before him. 

“Come here,” he said. 

She came. At first she was reluctant, 
but he made her soften: she did not resent 


his ardor: she looked and looked at him; 
she reached up and touched his lean 
cheek and his black hair, soft as plumage. 
“You are a beautiful man,” she said, 
aloud, but to herself. 

“Did he kiss you to-night ?” 

© Once.” 

“ Ach!” 

He held her jealously, half ready to 
thrust her away. 

“When he does, I close my eyes and 
try to think it is you.” 

At this he gave a short laugh. “ Can 
you think it is I? Well, never mind. 
How did you‘get rid of him?” 

“T deceived him. I made him think 
that I had headache and would go to bed,” 
she answered, sadly. 

He shot at her a look that was almost 
amused—a look directed at the feminine 
conscience. “I was in the city, and I 
brought you something,” he said, and she 
asked, “ What?” like a child. 

The gift was a flask of perfume, pleas- 
antly round to hold, the liquid golden, 
the odor seductive. It delighted her. 

“T asked the name,” he said. “ Opop- 
anax. They told me that it came from 
a shrub with a small, yellow flower. In 
the South it grows.” 

“Tn the South—” she repeated, vague- 
ly, looking far away. Then she seemed 
to rush back to him. “ Thanks, Judah, 
thanks! He asks me what I want. And 
then I want nothing.” 

“Poor fellow!” 

“ And to-night he saw the Lebenskraut, 
and he mistook it!” 

“Tell me about that.” 

“T will; but come out now.” 

He made her lead him into the gray 
darkness, and they sat together under the 
grape-arbor, which barred the dusk with 
white, and the stars looked at them be- 
tween the young vine leaves. It was a 
bright night. They could see each other’s 
faces, which were cool to their touch, for 
the spring air was damp. 

“ Now, how about the Lebenskraut?” 

For a little while she did not answer. 
Then she said, as if she were musing, 
“ Judah, how did you come to feel this 
for me?” 

“That morning in church, as I have 
already told you. Never did I seem to 
see you right before. Then that Sunday 
it so came about that I was late, and 
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did not sit in our own pew, which is in 
front of yours, but in the back of the 
church, behind you; and I looked at you. 
I knew already that you were prom- 
ised to Dan Breidegam; but I came here 
that same night. It is only six weeks 
ago, Rachel.” 

She remained thoughtfully still, until 
he asked again, “ The Lebenskraut—?” 

‘I planted two pieces in the wall, for 
you and me, and when Dan saw them 
he thought they were for him and me. 
He was so pleased. I pitied him.” 

“When did you plant them?’ 

“Tn March, when they first appeared 
above the ground.” 

“ But that was before I came here.” 

“Tt was. Am I not shameless to admit 
it? When the rootless pieces grew, I 
had hope.” 

Her speech was soft as a lullaby, con- 
sonant with the softness of the night. 
Ilis voice cut across it into the sur- 
rounding stillness, like the voice of pas- 
sionate reality across a dream. 

“ Rachel, why, for God’s sake, did you 
make that promise to your mother?” 

She turned to him gently. “ Judah, 
what had I to look to? Nothing but to 
marry Dan Breidegam or to live alone. 
Long before that I had thoughts of you 
which shamed me at myself. Almost was 
[ ready to marry him in order to show 
to myself that I did not think too much 
of you. And if you could have heard 
my poor mother! She suffered so, she 
was so patient, and this looked like such 
a good thing to her. No daughter could 
have done otherwise.” 

“Tlow long before she died did you 
give the promise ?” 

“One week.” 

“Then she knew that all was settled 
between you and Dan.” 

“ He put the ring on me before her.” 

In the next silent minutes Judah, 
his face ridging and setting with anx- 
iety, lined up his arguments as if they 
were soldiers. “ Rachel,” he began, “ are 
you happy?” 

“ Judah, by my soul, while you are by 
me I think not of what is to come. I 
feel you here, and it is enough.” 

“You forget that you are promised to 
him? And if he finds out—?”’ 

Suddenly Rachel put her hands to her 
face; she shed no tears, but she wailed. 
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“Ach, Judah! When you are here, so 
long can I forget, but other times I think 
of it day and night, day and night. In 
ten days more it comes upon me! And 
if he finds out, I care not for what he 
can do to me, though he is a savage man; 
but as I feel for you, so he feels for me, 
and not less; well I know it. Yet I lie 
to him to get him away; I deceive him 
about the hateful Lebenskraut; I have to 
be afraid that he hears about your harm- 
less visits—” 

“You vow before God to be his wife, 
and in your heart you are the wife to 
me. How is that, Rachel?” 

She locked up to him. “ But I prom- 
ised my mother—” 

“And you would promise him. And 
that promise you would break.” 

“Yet will I keep the first. When I 
gave it she was dying. Now she is not 
here to take her own part. And if one 
begins to argue, he can argue himself 
free of anything. I stick to this, Judai 
Graeff,” Rachel answered, sternly. 

Judah watched her tormented face with 
eyes that for the moment were not a 
lover’s, they were so full of pity. “ Ra- 
chel, do you do right to take all from 
Dan that he gives, and give him nothing, 
and deceive him too? If he knew how 
you feel, would he not be the first to put 
an end to this? If your mother knew, 
would she not bid you to tell him the 
truth instead of this long-lasting lic? I 
speak now for Dan and for your mother, 
who are away; not for you and me.” 

Rachel’s whole spirit leaped into her 
eyes and burned there. “ Judah,” she 
said, “what do you tell me to do?” 

At this he took both her hands. “ Ra- 
chel,” he asked, “ liebsht mich?” 

sad 

“Then tell Dan that. He is an hon- 
est man.” 


It was only afternoon, but Dan could 
not wait until evening to see Rachel. He 
had lain awake the night before to won- 
der how she was, and now he deserted his 
work, and dressed himself with care, and 
evaded his sister, and went limping eager- 
ly down the road. -Though he was past 
his first youth he looked boyish. He was 
a lonely man: and he had never thought 
of any other woman. 

He hurried around the house and came 
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suddenly upon her, where she sat doing 
nothing under the grape-arbor. She 
looked burdened, and gasped when he 
spoke, for she had not heard him come, 
and all day she had seemed to hear that 
voice reproaching and contemning her. 
Yet she must smile and welcome him, 
and she did. “ Excuse,” she panted. 
‘You seared me a little.” 

It was his misfortune to choose the 
spot where Judah had sat the night be- 
fore. “I am indeed glad to see that you 
are better.” he said. “Last nignt I 
woke often and felt anxious about you. 
So did I wake, night after night, when 
you had said no to me, and think, ‘ Some- 
time Rachel will take another man.’ ” 

She did not respond, and he was dis- 
appointed. To hide it he spoke of the 
first thing that occurred to him. 

‘IT heard such a strange untruth a 
week or two ago. I heard that Judah 
Graeff comes often to see you.” 

Then she did answer, with a startled 
sharpness of voice and eyes: “ Yes— 
we ll 9” 

“ Yes, I thought nothing of it.” 

She had meant to tell him gently; but 
when he sat there in Judah’s place his 
very trust enraged her. She leaped at 
the subject. “ You ought to think of it!” 

“ What do you say, Rachel?” 

‘Because it is true that he comes 
here.” 

‘So?” 

For a moment he watched her as she 
sat twisting her fingers. “ Rachel, you 
ire not well,” he said. 

“T am well. I must make you to un- 
derstand me. Dan, I have done my best, 
but it is too strong. Judah it is who has 
my heart, and you my promise only. Let 
me go!” 

“Go where ?” 

He looked at he r so that she eould not 
answer. Her love for Judah suddenly 
seemed impotent. 

“So he is coming here, when he 
knows that you are promised to me, met 
Schitzelé, to worry you and make you 
doubtful; and he has sueceeded so well 
that you think that you would break your 
word for him.” 

“T said to her—that I would marry 
you—if you would take me.” 

“So? Then you want me to say I 
will not ?” 


Cx 


Now that he understood, she had one 
hopeful heart-beat. 

It was brief. She felt his unrevealing 
face near hers; then, to her despair, he 
was laughing. 

“ Amschel, you are tired. You do not 
see things clearly. That fellow is a 
rascal. I take care that he comes not 
here again. But be sure that it needs 
more than he to get you quit of me. 
Are you not mine?” 

Not knowing that she spoke—held by 
his narrow eyes,—she exclaimed, as 
though the words were pressed out of her: 
“ Heaven! What for a man are you?” 

Then all the creases of contemptuous 
laughter left his face. “I am your man,” 
he said. 

She could do nothing. She had been 
prepared for any difficulty in telling him 
but then the worst was to have been over: 
he would plead, and rage, and go. Now 
she had told him, and he was sitting 
there, amicably talking! His words,—a 
wren’s whir,—the rattle of a wagon 
which came into hearing far down the 
road, grew louder, and _ receded, — all 
seemed unreal together. Only one speech 
of his arrested her. He said: “ What is 
that strange perfume which you have on 
your handkerchief? Opopanax? That 
have I never heard of. I like it not.” 

He was very tender, for this outbreak 
seemed to him like the cry of a tired 
child: he wanted to soothe her. While 
he was there he would not waste time on 
thoughts apart from her, but he looked 
black as he went up the road. Judah’s 
house was half-way between Rachel’s and 
his own: he was accustomed to take a 
short cut across Judah’s land. He did 
so now, and met Judah, driving the 
cultivator through a corn-field. 

They stopped at the same time, and 
the experienced old horse immediately 
dropped his head in saintly contempla- 
tion; for a moment they were rather 
statuelike, alone together in that wide, 
sunny field, among the short, green rib- 
bons of the corn. Each man saw in the 
other’s face the consciousness of what was 
between them; each waited for the other 
to begin; and Dan’s silence and his pros» 
perous appearance goaded Judah, who 
was earth-stained and sweating. 

“You wear fine clothes on the Mon- 
day,” he said, lightly. 
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When at last Dan spoke he appeared to 
meditation to 


serious 


be starting out of 


attend to a petty instance. ‘Can you 
49 


not get a girl of your own / 
Judah but 


he suddenly felt sympathy; he seemed to 


winced: as he stared back, 


from above the pity of overlapping 


claims. “I have done you a great 
wrong,” he said. 
‘You have tried to do me wrong. Go 
t near her again.” 
Judah could not believe that he under 
<1 the implication. He exclaimed, 


“Did she tell you?” 
‘She told me you sneaked around.” 
a Did she tell you how ] feel, and how 


she feels ?” 

‘T saw that you had worried her.” 

“Do you say that you will not re- 
lease her?” 

‘For no living man. Last of all for 
you, Judah Graeff. You will never get 
my woman. Is it not strange that you 


are after her only since her mother dies 
and she inherits ?” 

Judah stood patiently still. “ Indeed, 
you have reason to say anything to me,” 
he said; “though I think that you should 
feel that want her 
For myself I have no word to answer; 
but the heart to 
through her promise ? 


another might also. 


have you force her 
Can you punish 
her so?’ 

Dan laughed. His long 
spre ad and his lip rolled up a very little 
did it. 


* Get off 


mustache 


as he 


my land,” said Judah, cere- 
moniously. 

‘Du Lump!” 

“Get off my land. 
on it again.” 

They stared at 
lowering his 


Set not your foot 


each othe r, neither 

Then Dan walked 
leisurely away across Judah’s fields, and 
Judah watched him go. 


eyes. 


Behind the meek-looking little house, 
out of the way of passers and near the 
buckwheat-field, small shed, the 
subject of the most impressive cautions 
to all the children of the neighborhood. 
The door was always open, and the oc- 


was a 


cupants went out and in on wings which 
seemed too frail to carry such fat, vel- 
vety bodies. They flew in a businesslike 
way; their eyes bulged: they were very 
self - respecting, permitted fa- 


and no 
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miliarities the 


except from Judah, pro- 
vider of sugar-water when times were 
hard. Like other solid citizens, they 
grumbled a good deal: their house was 
never quiet. When the sun was hot on 
the buckwheat, the sleepy noon would 
not hav been complete without that 


dark it 
to themselves 


hum. In the 


They talked 


self-appreciative 


was ominous. 
all night. 


It was a starless evening, the sky covVv- 
with hills of cloud, and 
was not a light on the farm. 
Around the bee-house, which looked like 


a big shadow, the air vibrated with th 
Judah was walking to- 


red inverted 


} 
1 


nere 


inwearied hum. 
ward it, curiously armed with a red table- 
cloth and a three-legged kitchen chair. 
Nine days had passed: slow for Dan, 
for Rachel. At first 
Judah wanted to snatch at them and hold 
with Later, he would 
have sped them. He knew now what to do. 
He went to the path through the fields 
which Dan had continued to take on his 
and from Rachel. 
for other stranger 
Where a couple of trees 
darkné 


legged chair, which could seareely stand 


pitil ssly quick 


them his hands. 


way to It was faintly 
used it. 
the 


ss he set across the path the three- 


marked, ho 


inereased 


on the uneven ground. 

Then he to the bee-house, a 
yards away. It was fairly resonant, and 
the hives 


hee, coming 


went few 
so dark that he could just see 
the shelves. A 
home late, tumbled against him and went 
away with an ill-tempered buzz. 
beautiful he 
hive, wrapped it in his cloth, and carried 
it to its destination. There he set it on 
the chair and deftly drew off the cover. 
Only a few bees emerged, and they mere- 


in rows on 
Moving 


with accuracy, selected a 


ly seolded and went in again. The hum 


from this one hive was lost in the nois« 
from the bee-house. 

After looking about, he 
hind 
b ishes hid him. 

It was horrible how clearly he could 

Rachel’s 
burnt out; how he could hear her sweet 
voice, as he had heard it last. “ Only 
if to-morrow he should ¢ome not for me, 
could I feel myself free. But nothing 
could keep him away! Oh, Judah! We 
must live so long!” 

He lay a long time in the velvet dark, 


lay down be 


the nearest fence, where the elder- 


Ser face, like a coal almost 
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while the dew gathered and the feature- 
less sky grew dry of light. He heard an 
oceasional stir in the grass, the sawlike 
cry of a tree-toad, the snarl of a wander- 
ing cat. The smell of the earth was in 
hiv nostrils, the dew wetted his hands, and 
the brambles scratched them. He lis- 
tened, without seruples. He sought a 
common happiness, and had consigned 
his issue,—perhaps to the goddess who 
walked in Cyprus and the country about 
Carthage and turned men’s brains. 

He thought: “I warned him off my 
land, and he walks over the path .daily, 
to spite me just. If he takes another 
way to-night, or if he turns aside a 
little only, then have I no more to say. 
But if this happens, it is meant. The 
night itself assists me to keep him from 
this wedding.” 

Dan’s lame step approached. He was 
walking fast. Through the sympathetic 
night the other claimant, lying still, felt 
how content he was. 

He came straight along the path; he 
could see nothing. 

He struck the tottering chair. Over 
it went, and as he plunged forward his 
lame leg went into the hive. With a 
sound like the plucking of catgut, up 
rose Judah’s mercenaries around Judah’s 
enemy. They enveloped him, making 
way before his blows and swaying around 
him like a shaken veil. They stuck to 
his neck and face and crawled under his 
clothes, and- perforated him with their 
poisoned stings. They hung on as he 
plunged and ran and fell and scrambled. 
Some of them were blown from his lips 
by his shout: “Judah! You dog!” 


The clock struck; and Rachel thought, 
“In twelve hours must I begin to be 
Dan Preidegam’s wife.” 

She had worked hard. The house was 
in perfect order: in the spring-house and 
the cellar the food for the wedding-dinner 
waited. Now all was finished, all the fes- 
tive preparations which mocked her, and 
the assisting relatives were gone. They 
would come back to-morrow, but she had 
made them leave her alone to-night. 

From the window where she sat and 
watched the friendly sky and the quiet 
progress of the night she could not see 
Judah’s house; but a long way off, on 
Dan’s farm, a light was burning. 





She was living again, poignantly, her 
last hour with Judah and hoarding evy- 
ery memory. 

“ Tleretofore you would not have me in 
your house. Always must I talk with you 
outside. To sit in this room makes it 
seem as if we were man and wife.” 

“Do you tell me that you wrote to in- 
vite the people and said not who was th« 
man?’ Because you still had hope! Ra 
chel, do not yet give up hope. You in 
vited me not. But it may be that | 
come also to your wedding.” 

The flask of opopanax, the perfume of 
the round gold flower which once perhaps 
was laid on Venus’s altars, was in her 
hands. She herself was “ Love’s fond 
votaress.” Her soul and body wer 
homogeneous in her passion for Judah. 
Had she beheld him deformed, criminal, 
or unresponsive, she would have loved 
him still. He was the coefficient of all 
her world. 

“That such things as this can be!” 
she thought. 

Holding the flask close in her hand, she 
lit a candle and went down to the parlor, 
where the ceremony was to take place. 
All was in order—clean, the chairs ready 
for the guests, the table with the Bible 
on it, ready for the minister. She 
thought: “Here shall I put my Judah 
away from me! Afterwards how shall 
[ live?” 

She could have shrieked. “ Suppose 
that now I stand at this table and am 
married to Judah!” she said to herself, 
hastily. Upon this fancy she enlarged, 
she embellished it, and, futile as it was, 
it quieted her. 

She walked across the parlor several 
times, making errands; she looked into 
the kitchen; she went up-stairs again. 
Each room received her with a primeval 
stillness. Outside the windows lay the 
night. In the last room, which was close, 
with a little dust on the dry water- 
pitcher and a dead spider on a sill, some 
of her mother’s dresses hung. She had 
tried to put them away, but she could 
not. Now she stood before them and 
looked, as if they argued with her, at 
those folds where she had often hid her 
face and wept. 

“Tf something could happen to keep 
Dan away to-morrow!” she thought. 


She removed the sheet which lightly 
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eovered the bed. There lay her wedding- 
garments. The dress seemed ready to 
float. the ruffles undulated, the silk girdle 
was silvery. Around this attire her 
fancies had gathered since she was a little 
girl: it was the vesture of her dreams. 

‘So white!” she whispered. 

She bent over it a long time before 
she spoke again. “How can I wear 
these? The white is for a happy bride.” 
\fter a while she went back to her 
room. and sat there until the dawn broke 
and it was her wedding morning. 


‘Rachel, it is very near eleven. Will 


; 


you not come ¢ 

“ When Dan is here, Aunt Polly.” 

Poor Aunt Polly withdrew from before 
the bolted door and returned to the 
parlor, looking very anxious. The guests 
had arrived. They were nearly all elder- 
ly people, close relatives of Rachel or 
ef Dan. There were not many of them, 
and they made few gestures, but they 
quite filled the hot, sunny room with their 
large presence, their Sunday clothes, and 
their full Dutch voices. The minister 
was there, dominating from his arm- 
chair and receiving the respect of his 
parishioners. When Aunt Polly came 
back alone he remarked, “ This bride is 
unusually shy, and it seems the groom is 
afraid to make his appearance.” 

She stationed herself‘at the window as 
if it were a watch-tower, and her black 
silk figure cut off the light. Behind her 
the guests laboriously conversed. They 
were all glad of the diversion when she 
turned and asked, in a loud, astonished 
voice, “ What in the world brings Judah 
Graeff here ?”’ 

He was received in silence, with long 
stares, but he entered as though he were 
expected, saluted the elders, and sat down. 
He was haggard—different enough from 
those old prosperous men who had lived 
through their troubles. He did not talk, 
and before long conversations were going 
on all around him. 

Aunt Polly toiled up-stairs again, came 
hack alone, and resumed her post at the 
window. When a carriage was heard on 
the road, heads were turned and sentences 
interrupted. Then every one started at 
her scream—“ Look at Dan Breidegam!” 

He limped up the walk and in, helped 


by his pale sister. He was a shocking 
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sight. One oblique eye, purpled and 
puffy, appeared between the bandages 
wound around his head and face. His 
long, fair mustache trailed over the white 
from a distorted lip. His neck, hands, 
and ankles bulged with wrappings, and 
his left arm was in a sling. Yet he held 
himself finely. 

“T met with an accident,” was all h 
would say; and when they asked his sis 
ter, she fairly moaned: “I know not. 
Indeed, I know no more than you.” 

Then steps came down the stairs. The 
guests moved apart, so that Dan stood 
alone in the middle of the room. He 
watched the door painfully, gazing 
straight past Judah, who looked desperate. 

The door opened; a strong perfume 
floated in; then Rachel came. 

She was dressed as she had been for he r 
mother’s funeral, in wool and crape so 
black that they rejected the light. From 
her black hat hung a long crape veil, 
through which her eyes showed, and her 
red lips. All around her, like a spectral 
atmosphere, wavered the perfume of 
opopanax. She was drenched with it. 

She stood in a sunbeam and confronted 
Dan, and they looked each at the ana- 
morphosis of the other. Then she spoke, 
as if she were conjuring a spirit. “ What 
has happened ?” 

“T met with an accident.” 

“What for an accident?” 

“T have nothing to say about it.” 

Judah added himself to them, forming 
a triangle, and the agony in his face 
made him no less portentous than they. 
“T tell you, Rachel. Last night this man 
walked into the beehive which I set in 
hopes that I could disable him and so 
keep him from your wedding. But it 
did no good.” : 

There were angry movements and ex- 
clamations all over the room, but none 
of the three noticed them. Judah watch- 
ed Rachel, as if she were actually re 
ceding. Dan ignored him. “ Rachel,” 
said he, “though I were dead, yet should 
I have come. Are you ready ” 

She put back her veil, with a sicken- 
ing waft of opopanax. “ Listen to me,” 
she said. “ Then shall I be ready indeed. 
Look, Dan Breidegam, at my black dress 
and my black veil. They are my mourn- 
ing clothes. Smell this perfume which I 
poured over them. It was Judah’s pres- 
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ent, and you like it not. I wear these sought you unworthily. I understo 
clothes because I am a mourner at our not that you despised me. As alway 
wedding. I make myself to reek with you have done well. You make me 

this perfume so that you may not kiss understand. Now I go. I set you fre 


me. I marry you, Dan Breidegam, as I even say, I will not take you. Good 
I promised; but you shall know how I by, Rachel.” " 
feel now, before it is done.” For the moment she forgot even Judal 


Some of the women were weeping, and In the long look that they exchanged w: 
the minister exclaimed and pushed his something hymeneal. 


way forward. Dan’s voice stopped him. “ Good-by,” she said. " 
It sounded as if he lamented her death. Then she moved to Judah, who m 

“ Rachel, it needed not this.” her. Dan limped out alone. He passed 

She made her demand with her eyes. the Lebenskraut, flourishing in the sw 


“ Rachel, I thought that I would take shine, and went as fast as he couk 
good care of you. I thought that he down the road. 





An Old Song 


BY BRIAN HOOKER 


HEN all the winds are mellow in the glad spring-time 
And bank and fell and fallow blossom-laden, 
When every breath’s a song and every laugh like rhyme, 
Sing hey, the day for youth to meet a maiden! 
Then out amid the morning, 
Let wisdom waste her warning, 
We'll laugh, Dear Heart, and sing, Dear Heart, through all the golden day! 
Red lips are such a treasure 


As only love can measure 


When all the world is merry in the month of May! 
When all the dark is hollow and the wind blows cold 
And down the west the tawny sun is sinking, 
When every word is wise, and every heart grows old, 4 


Sing ho, the night’s a noble time for drinking! 
Then drown the wizard sorrow! 
To-night from death we borrow, 
We'll laugh, good friends, and quaff, good friends, until the dawn of day! 
Let song and wine remind us 
Of loves we left behind us 
When all the world was merry in the month of May! 











West as lank New 


England boy, and had delved long 
“i and prosperously in that strip of 
ps sandy soil where Michigan grows fruits 
_ | dav and ships them by night, across 





Driving his load 


f fragrant eases to the boat on a sum- 
r’s evening. he could tell to a hair’s 
eadth how narrowly, in those early 

davs, he had eseape 1 buving land wher 
his berries would be sold upon th 


a proud story, proving 
but the 
world he wo ild have 
instead of a 


norrow. It was 
nelusively that 
ind chance in the 
[lin millionaire 
ell-to Wolverine farmer. 
‘You can’t always tell,” he would add. 
ip, Nellie! Why, dog-gone it! if 
’d a-seen the measly place Chicago 
when J first and look 


Shucks! the use 


tor merest 


} 
ao 


*Cret 


struck it! 


What's 


Young 


the glint of 


seem a pity that Tom 


tem cheitil Tene tlenedl 


gold in that mud-hole of destiny; b 
en we had left the dock, redolent with 
raspberries, thousands of cases of them 
piled high on every side, and made our 
way home again across the marshes and 
ip the shore road, under the stars, 
ay! ith the sound of waves breaking upon 
the distant sands, and with the wind 
rustling, now and then, softly in the 
ng ye ich orchards, it was a fair 
question in my mind whether Old Tom 
- Calkins was not the richer, after all, for 
that error of his youthful judgement. 
His farm high above the lake, his 
rows of vines and peach-trees running 
. eross the furrowed land from the dusty 
highway to the very edge of a precipice, 
sixty feet above the sea whose voice we 
heard in the windless intervals; and on 
: the other side vines and_ peach - trees 


again sloped slowly down in more shel- 
tered to the silent waters of an 
inland stream. With the of his 
its environment, however, 
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acres 
poetry 


voeation and 





Old Tom Calkins was not coneerne 
No mere poet could have cleared thes 
nds of their serub-oak and sassatras 
and wild-grape vines nd mad hem 
blossom like the rose. The tanned | 
of this bearded pioneer ~ ! re 
sensitive to the hot sun. in whiel t six 
he still earned bread by the sweat 


than his soul was to the 


and 


iis brow. 


honor of the pastoral 


1: 4 
aqignity 


eliness ot the ~ hone V 


he toiled. If 
in his trim 


mere lo 
which 
to him 
and 


the beauty of 


or the 
there was 
ity vinevards 


ploughed weedless orchards, it 


was their prod ictiveness, 


and even that, though undeniable, as the 


vear’s end proved, was insufficient to keep 
him from a ceaseless grumbling at his 
hard, back-breaking lot. Spring after 


spring he drove in to town and reported 
the peach buds killed by 
son after se the lu 
= Wwe lled and ve llowe d and sweeten d Ipon 
he de 


frost - vet se: 


ason seclous freestones 


he boughs, and night after night 


posited his scented baskets upon the doc] 
ind drove home, yawning, in the star 
light, thinking of the mud-hole th 


became a mine of gold. 
In one thing, and one thing only, was 
Old Tom Calkins proud of 
ment: Heaven, with the 
Mrs. Calkins, had blessed him with a 
There were , to be s thre¢ ind a 
da who ealled him Paw, but John, 
the voungest, was his heart’s delight 
John, as he had all the g mption 
of the family, while Bill and Ed would 
never be anything but farmers like him 
self; and Mary, like her Maw, was a good 
hand at b itter, but a 
and all 


town life. 


his achieve 
assistance of 
son. 
ire, sons 
chter 


said, 


poor one at pee 


ther elegant diversions of small 
John alone had a fut 

From 
noted 
membering his own young, restless pio 
on th 
to 


ure worth 


talking of. his earliest youth, as 


the with satisfaction, re 


fathe r 
neer days, John had an eve hori 
True, he 


his 


zon. was “harder raise,” 


and caused mother more sleepless 
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nights than the three other children 
together: but. as Old Tom _ said or 
rather “as the feller said,” whom Old 





rom ted with unceasing zest—boys 
vill he | S 
It seemed plain from the first that 
John ld never be a farmer. e liked 
Tol | f He liked 
the 1 ! There was something in the 
1 | tle, and the lights at night, 
and the better clothes to be worn d 
7 tie 
t] 
| } é 
Ih 
t pl 
h 
eran ~ 
mid 
7 
ing 
+ ; in ti 
drug 
} } COT 


‘ is n th iM 
found hovering 
t the | ck 
parted, wl 
seeml eitizens 


Early in life 
John discovered 
th city which 


had Once been 


sealed. From 
derful 


morning when he awoke with the sound of 


whistles and rushing water in his ears, 
ind a strange, pungent, but deliciously 
stimulating smell in his nostrils—from 


tl » from his bunk, when he stuck 
his head out of the stateroom window to 
fin’ a great, murky, shrieking, rumbling 
world ts and bridges and enormous 


oot-black buildings all about him, tugs 

porting themselves in the river like 
g monsters of the deep, snorting and 
bellowing and ploughing up the fou! and 
oily waters with their snouts—or, at least, 
from that moment, that eestatie moment, 


when he went down the gangplank with 
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VERED THE CITY 


his father, and through the dock, be 
tween commission merchants’ trucks an 


piles ef unloaded cases of country-sweets 


the scent of strawberries mingled odd 


with the smell of the cobblestones an 
the sunless gloom, Johnny Calkins, wi 
his mouth open, began in his soul to be 
the man his old father might have bee 
and went back to the farm next day, w 
his mouth sh tf, pledged, and by all that 
is holy in a boy’ 
hope, to retrie\ 
that error of his 
father’s youth. 

He would 
stand on the 
blutf above the 
lake, gazing 

T across its 
waves to the dim 
horizon where he 
knew, hidden by 
distanee and 
mists and by 
clouds of its ow 
making, the d 
lectable city lay 
smoking and 
thundering and 
smelling to 
heaven but 
such a smell! 
such a fine, rich, 
satisfying, nos- 
tril-filling odor 
of human en- 
deavor, com- 
pared to which 
those faint, those 
evanescent per- 
fumes. behind 
him, of vines 
and leaves and ploughed earth and winds 
filtered through peach blossoms, were as 
—nothing whatever. 

“Johnny’s kind o’ got a notion that 
he’d like to try the city awhile,” Old 
Calkins said to his wife one night, as 
thev settled themselves, yawning heavily, 
upon their pillows. “ Shouldn’t wonder 
if I could get him a place in Sampson 
and Baker’s. Seems bound to go. Well, 
I dun’no’ as I blame him. No tellin’ but 
what we might be a-sleepin’ on a bed o’ 
roses, Maw, instead o’ this humpy old 

hey ?—if I’d a-just had sense enough 


to—shucks! What’s the use o’ talking? 











This business 0 


turn ¢ 


Dut 


little 


it aint so 


ll 


bet one thing: 


THROUGH 


Vl 


THE 


cuss ever gets to Chicago 


Dock 


I 


if 


hum—he’ll make things whistle.” 


ILS 





’ predictin’ how things il 
ho. ho, hum, I’m tired. 
bet 


that 


BETWEEN 


ho, ho, 


That was Johnny’s idea precisely, and 


the announcement 


was 


made 


soon 


after 


in the Daily and Weekly Advertiser that 


“Mr. John R. Calkins has accepted a 





SON. 





lucrative 
Chicago 


and Bake r. 


> 


a tg, OD 


COMMISSION 


Old Tom Calkins drove 


commission 
(Good luck, Johnny “ 


MERCHANTS 


house of 





TRUCKS 


position in the old-established 


O11 






Sampson 


into town and 


bought twenty-five copies of that night’s 


Adve rtise r to 


mail 


to friends 


and 


rela- 


tives in various corners of the continent, 
and the next week Johnny, looking very 


spruce 


in his new store-suit, high stand- 
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p choker, and purple necktie, gravely 
shook hands with a group of envious 
friends on the fragrant dock, and awoke 
next morning in the fumes and glooms 


of the Chicago River. 

old 
moment to let 
sink in,—or, “ My 
Chicago,” or, “John, that’s 


s with Sampson 


in the city,” man Calkins 


and pause a 


son in 


my young- 


! 
and Baker 





{ ne r granted that the tirm was 

sufficis ication of the loeality it 

lorned Son John came home for a 

\ $s vacation once a year, to the great 

delig! of the old folks at th farm, and 

f shed his father with sutticient “ in- 

ntori tion” on the history, meth- 

re of high finance” to 

ki man talking his neighbors 

1 dumb for tl coming twelve- 

mol John says,” or, “ Why, thun- 

der! re i. talking about? Don’t 
hat over in Chicag 

| morning of that week which 


home he drove to town 


Chicago paper, and it was the old 

mans joy to wateh furtively from b 
I shagev eyebrows as his son 
hifted his cigar, and taking up the news 
scarce a glance at their maj r 
rned them jnside out as 
ract h: na, and fixed his at 
tent gravely upon the stock quotations. 
Sor mutied execlamations then, ef sur 
prise d astonishment—his “ Ha!” “ By 


George!” “ Now what 
that? Q. and R.’s 


think 0’ 


do 


down to a 


you 


hundred 


and tour and three-fourths! his sig 
nif I nod, or smile, or shake of the 
head | more particularly the thought 
ful, even absent, manner with which he 
laid down the sheets at last upon his 
knee and tock a long, meditative pull 
it his cigar warmed the coeckles of the 
ld in’s hear Ie saw himself young 
gail r as he would choose to be if 
ld be voung again, or as he might 


have been if “ Shucks! What's the 
st lking? G’long, Nellie!” 

This, it is true. was John’s seven-to 
fourteen dollars a week period, but at 
least he was “ over there where the stocks 


were,’ as his father reminded a certain 
iced. 
inclined te 


envious neighbor who was 


argument and impertinence, 


and if propinquity has anything to do 
with ] ve, as some people think, Old 
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Tom 


was perhaps justified in applying 
the principle to the other passion. 
“Tell you what it is,” he 


used to say, 
“if a 
why, he’s pretty darned likely to an-n, 
Kh? Well 
way with stocks and bonds, b’ thunds r! 
You’ve got to be the 
anything in this world. Yes, 
don’t make 


feller’s around where there’s girls, 


one or two of ’em. same 


qi ynund to get 


on 
sir. Sto« ks 


or strawberries no difference: 


it’s the same thing. Now, there’s my 
son: John, vou know. What did he go and 
leave Sampson and Baker’s for? Hey ? 


What did he 
| 


vo and leave 


the place he ‘d 


een in for five 


vears, and where they'd 
treated him A No. 1, too, and go over 
to Perkins—vou know, J. G. Perkins, the 
ig Board of Trade broker—one of the 


| 
biggest in 


the West. What for? Why, 
to get in on the ground floor!—to get 
in touch with things that Sampsen and 
Baker never could a-put him next to in 
this wide world! That’s why. Oh, John’s 
got a head on him, J tell ye.” 


And vears rolled by 
and the home that John 
Calkins had gone to New York !—doubt 
less on that selfsame ground-floor prin 
ciple—the 
There 
that 


when another fiv 


news came 


old man’s ¢ ip ot joy vas full. 
the 
was a longer journey 
Michigan the old 
the sweet of pride was overpowering. 
“Well, Maw, we’re but I 


guess it’s about time, and, anyhow, the 


was bitter in it, knowledge 


his Son 


how 


from and farm, but 


gettin’ ol 1, 


young ones can get along without us now. 
Thank God, 


or blind, or idiots, in 0 


there ain’t no deaf, dumb, 
ur family.” 

Years passed more swiftly. The dis- 
between New York and Michigan 


seemed insurmountable, or at least John’s 


tance 


husiness would not permit him to be 
far away. Even his letters became in- 
frequent, and were brief, typewritten, 


dictated paragraphs, which his mother 


was inclined to eriticise,, until the old 
man intervened 
“Why, gol d don’t ve 


arn it, spose a 


New-Yorker’s got somethin’ else on his 
mind b’sides writin’ long-hand _love- 


Well, what 
Thunder! 


I'd a-had gumption enough to 


letters to a lot o’ hayseeds ? 
mre we, if we ain’t hayseeds ? 
why, if 
buy that land in Chicago, I’d be a-type- 
writin’ every blamed Shueks! What’s 
the use talking?” 

vacation John wrote 


Every summer 





iat he would surely spend the next at 
1 


home; but that business this vear would 
only permit a little run up to the Adiron 


dacks, or down to the 


shore, where he 


could keep in touch with things—a phrase 


t which the old man’s eyes glistened. 

“ Jest what I’ve always said,” he would 
chuckle. 
ground, Lad ve. Yen, 
fool John.” 


- You've got to be on the 


And ve ean’t 


One antumn 
that Paw 


John’s 


seemed poorly, and as 


mother wrote him 


winte r 


et in the old man kept the house 
his bed. By had 
feeble, it seemed impossible that he eould 
last till summer, when John had promised 
her he would surely come. Yet 
old man would not hear of sending for 
his absent son. 
“What for?” he 
all the fiereeness he could muster with his 
wasted strength. “What want to 
bother John for? Hey? Shucks! What’s 


the use o 


: later, 


spring he grown so 


the sick 


would inquire, with 


you 
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ON, 


But he talked of John, and it was plain to get up. I tell ye I’m a-goin’ to get up 
that as the weeks passed by, and his life and see my son.” 
cbbed slowly, imperceptibly away, — he “But he’s gone to church, Paw.’ 
erew uneasy; so without his knowledg “Don’t I know it? Tm a-goin’ to 
they telegraphed for the youngest son. get up an’ see him go. Lemme be, 
H John came. The father’s life-tlame can’t you? You lemme alone. Catch 
i hnrned ip higher, brighter than for m’ death? S’pose 1 do! Can’t you 
weeks before It shone in his sunken let a feller enjoy dyin’ Oh, shucks! 
‘ . which followed John about h What’s the use talkin’ ?”’ 
rs room. noting every sign and symbol They had got him back under the 
his prosperity, that precious jewel in th overs, tucked in again, and with a hot- 
] mi *s crown. ater hottl to the foot which had touch- 
Or Sunday morning the young m d the floor. He lay panting, too weak 
mm dr himself for chureh. In the eit for words, but with his eves like coals. 
rt his habit to atte nd relig Ss vale nly he reme mbered, and raising his 
‘ , but home again it was the surest arm, pointed with one trembling fore- 
f meeting old friends, and the only nger to the chamber window. His wife 
portunity he might have, as he cor nderstood, and peering  indulgently 
Ser nblushingly, to display himself in hrough the curtains, she fixed her eyes 
| ll splendor. THe had risen late, and ipon the empty road. 
‘ st church-bells in the distant town II1-how’s he look ?” 
d already rung when he hurried from “Tle has a plug-hat on, Paw, and a 
e house. The buggy was. waiti long coat.” 
There had heen no time to present him ‘L-long coat? Oh—oh, y-vou mean 
lf dressed before his father; but the Prince Albert ?”’ 
man, whose alert ears had detected the “Yes, Paw. A Prince Albert.” 
d of his son’s departure, struggled “Well,” was the retort, “why don’t 
from his pillow and with a supreme effort shay sho, ’en?” 
I sed himself in bed. One naked foot ‘Yes, Paw,” she replied, soothingly, 
on the floor when they discovered him. “he has on a Prince Albert, and a plug 
‘Paw! What are you thinking of?” hat, and he’s a-ecarryvin’ a cane.” 
ya le mime be Ca His Voice quave red The old man smiled, nodded, and 
nd his thin frame shook with his deter- closed his eves. Presently, wearied unto 
mination. “ You lemme alone. I’m goin’ death, he fell asleep—content. 
A Question 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON 
ILE New-year comes with her radiant face, 
Clad in white, like a waiting brid 
‘ But she brings no word through the empty space, 
No message has reached me since you died. 
Was Death Life’s ending, or did you go 
, To a realm so vast, and a task so high, 
That vou have forgotten this world below, 
Where Life is a Dream, and the Dreamers die? 
Shall I know. some day, when a cold, still hand 





Leads me, in my turn, 
And guides that 
Why n, 


me To 


on 


tak 


you 


were a 





nd 


from this transient sphere, 
Land, 
here ? 


Unseen 


L left 
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Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 














A Painting by Will H. Low 


Presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art by William 
Evans, Esq 


R. LOW’S work shows its author to be the pos- 
sessor of a romantic temperament. Through it 
all run the roses and rapture of Rossetti rather 

than the reality and reason of Velasquez. His themes are 
never mere color schemes of the actualities of the world 
about us, but are pages translated from the book of Ro- 
mance. His message is the appeal of art through beauty 
which is the obverse side of the shield of truth. He sets 
forth the fragrant charm of sunlit glades, of summer 
gardens speckled with light and shade, where wander 
graceful youths and dreamy maids through idyllic days. 
Though remote trom reality, his classic themes still bear 
a relation to life, for he maintains a balance between the 
external facts and his own individual imaginative vision. 
His is not the lifeless, formalized classicism of the past, 
but, keeping in touch with nature, however high his flights 
into ideal spheres, he preserves the true quality of Hel- 
lenism, that sanity and reserve upon which our canons 
of taste are largely based. 

Reference has been made to Mr. Low as a romantic 
painter; to avoid misapprehension let it be said that he 
is romantic in that his themes do not deal with real life. 
As used in the early nineteenth century, the term Ro- 
manticism meant a revolt against classicism; it repre- 
sented a search after the unknown, with active opposition 
to the established order of things. But it should be re- 
membered that at that time classicism had degenerated 
into artificiality and affectation, while true Hellenism 
represents nature ratienally idealized. With marked feel- 


ing for beauty of decorative design, Mr. Low’s pictorial 
art is always a thing of arrangement, well thought out, 
and never an unconsidered accident. It has literary 
quality, recalling at times the charm of Keats. While 
setting forth a mazy world of silvery enchantment, haunt- 
ed by the vague desires of our youth, it shows a fusion 


of the historical sense with a sense of beauty and truth. 
W. Stanton Howarp. 
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Controlling Conditions of Commerce 


BY PROFESSORS H. E. GREGORY AND A. G. KELLER 


Yale 


T is probable, especially in these latter 
days of great material advance, that 
the influence of natural environment 

upon man’s activities has failed of due 
appreciation; men and societies are so 
involved in a complex of personal and 
group relations that the ultimate action 
and reaction .between the human animal 
and his natural environment do not 
press home in any insistent or convin- 
cing manner. Man is so used to “ tri- 
imphing over Nature,” through subtle 
activities in the brain which do not strike 
him as adaptations, that he views with 
impatience the suggestion that he can- 
not do what and all he will. Is it neces- 
sary to provide against cold? He straight- 
way steals the coat of his fellow animal 
and escapes death, avoids migration, 
and evades the need of growing a coat 
for himself. He can thus anticipate or 
artificially effect an adjustment to en- 
vironment. He can do more: he is able 
actually to mould his environment, and to 
forestall the need of adjustment alto- 
gether. In a disease-smitten locality he 
exterminates the germs which would 
render acquired immunity necessary, and 
lives on tranquilly in the same place. 
These are exploits far beyond the reach 
of any creature save man; and yet, 
whatever man’s special intellectual en- 
dowments, he is, in ultimate analysis, 
an animal, with an animal’s subordina- 
tion to the forces of physical nature. 
Even his arts and dexterities—the meas- 
ures of his characteristie style of adapta- 
tion—are strictly limited in their effect- 
iveness. The coast-lines and rivers of 
the earth cannot be redistributed by the 
taking of thought, nor may the ice-fields 
be rearranged, nor the amount of rain- 
fall or sunshine be redetermined. Cot- 
ton cannot be grown on the spurs of the 
Rocky Mountains nor iron mined in the 
coral rocks of Bermuda. These broader 


University 


controls of natural environment seem 
self-evident as scarcely to repay allusior 
but they are apt constantly to be mini 
mized in comparison with man’s own 
power over situations. The public mind 
is taken up with projects and enter- 
prises embodying the public will; it is 
impatient of objections on the ground of 
unfavorable natural conditions. 

So, among other things, in commer- 
cial enterprise. There is an optimistic 
conviction abroad that commerce is in 
dependent of such factors as climate, 
coast-line, and distance; that refrigerator- 
ships, ocean greyhounds, and _ govern- 
mental appropriations and subsidies have 
rendered it possible to ignore isothermals, 
to manipulate the line of meeting of land 
and sea, and to direct the course of trade 
into chosen regions, or through this or 
that selected channel. There is, however, 
but little to justify such confidence, ex- 
cept as relates to minor enterprises. The 
mouth of the Rhone has always been 
the most desirable gateway to southern 
France; yet the skill of engineers has 
been foiled and the wealth of emperors 
squandered in the ineffectual effort to 
throw St. Louis and Aigues-Mortes into 
competition with Marseilles. Adria was 
so conspicuous in ancient times as to 
have given its name to the sea it domi- 
nated; it is now a country town fourteen 
miles inland. Some Americans, again, 
wish forthwith to make Manila an entre- 
pot which shall afford Hongkong and 
Singapore an object-lesson in American 
methods. But the determining factors 
in the creation of an entrepét are geo- 
graphical and meteorological, and cannot 
be altered by the taking of thought. Singa- 
pore superseded Batavia some time ago 
despite the most strenuous efforts to re- 
strain trade to a prearranged course. 
But Singapore happened to be at the 
centre of things, right in the focus where 
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trade routes from the China Sea and 
those from the Indian Ocean converged. 
Only one station could be there, and all 
efforts to dislodge it from its supremacy 
have with the elements 
themselves. <A the map will 
reveal the fact that Manila holds no such 
position. Again, one has met with argu- 
ments to the effect that Alaska and north- 
ern Canada can be developed and colo- 
nized as Montana and Washington were, 
by the enterprise of the same great race; 


been disputes 


glance at 


and 


that cities rivalling Minneapolis 
Seattle are to grow up along the Yukon 


and the shores of Hudson Bay, and that 
lines of ships are to be established be- 
tween Port Nelson and Liverpool; but it 
that the 
render the two 


is clear reflection utmost 


‘ fforts of 


upon 
man could not 
problems alike in terms. Minneapolis is 
in latitude 45°, Fort Yukon is the 
and the larger part of Hud- 
nm Bay is beyond the limit of trees. To 


on 
arctic eirele ’ 


effect a similarity of vital conditions 
and economic possibilities it would be 
needful to acquire far more extensive 
powers over the sun than had Joshua 


old. A good many projects of this 
could be refuted by 
intelligent map study; and many more 
facts 
tions to which no one, on candid reflec- 
take exception, and most of 
which, taken by themselves, would be ac- 
cepted offhand as a matter of course. 

But we 


five minutes 


by a presentation of and condi- 


could 


tion, 


turn to our list of some of the 
chief direct influences of natural environ- 
upon trade: 
portant of these is the natural distribu- 


ment one of the most im- 


tion of the materials of commerce, for 
trade must go where commodities are, 


and commodities are produced where sun 
and soil and rain conspire together in 
the right proportions. It is 
to consider also in how far this natural 
listribution may be modified, for, within 
limits, trade be shifted. 
Mineral wealth has been distributed once 
for all; ores cannot be transplanted or 
grown under protection. Tin is 
mined in the East Indies and in Corn- 
wall, and no tariff, however excessive in 
its discriminations or involved in it: 
schedules, has been able to change that 
fact. The Etta mines were developed 
and mills were erected at enormous ex- 
pense, but the Black Hills do not pro- 


necessary 
regions 


may 


even 
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and the geologic conditions 
which control the deposition of ore are 
not affected. Men 


Ww here they occur. 


duce tin, 


must mine metals 
The influence, 


trade and local history, of the presence 


upon 


or absence of flint, pipe-clay, salt, asphalt, 


precious stones, prec ious and useful 
metals, has certainly been, at least for a 
period, a determining one. Flint de- 


posits produced tribal wealth and caused 
tribal extinction; pipe - clay travelled 
across States before Columbus 
vital effect of gold 
Australia, California, 
Alaska, is well 
tardiness of the appearance 
Brazil 


our 

The 
upon 
Transvaal, 


was 
diseov- 
the 
known; the 
of gold and 


born. 


erles 


- . 
diamonds in 


was a blessing in 
disguise, as may be seen by contrasting 
that country with Peru, for thus Brazil 
was afforded time for a more orderly 
development of society, economic re- 


sources, and trade. 

The history of American mining-towns 
the deter- 
mining effect of mineral deposits. Butte, 
Montana, is a city of 62,000 inhabitants 


presents many examples of 


supported bv copper underlying about 
one square mile of land surface, The 
metal forms the sole raison d’étre of this 
considerable settlement, for in other re- 
spects the region is unproductive and 
unattractive; without the mines the lo- 
eality would support with difficulty a 
population of one hundred souls. The 
mineral deposits of Nevada occur be- 


hundred feet 
midst of a hopeless 


neath strips of land a few 


in width and in the 


dese rt. but thev have formed plausible 
pretext for adding a State to the Union 
and two Senators to Congress. The de- 
cline of the lodes has now reduced Vir- 
ginia City to a population of 2500, as 
against 11,000 in 1880, when it was one 


the 


“ booming ” 


of the busiest cities in America, in 


midst of a superlatively 


State. In 1900 Nevada was credited 
with a population of 42,335—a figure 
somewhat under that for 1870; thus 
this State, with an area twice that of 


New England, has less population than 
Waterbury, Connecticut. Through the 
existence of mineral products in close 
Pittsburg has the 
emporium for coal, petroleum, and iron. 
Its case differs, however, from the above, 
for its development was far less artificial, 
ind its destiny could never be that of 


proximity, become 
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the regions already mentioned. Three 
navigable rivers converge at this point; 
valleys sunk in a plateau provide nat- 
ural routes for approaching railways. 
Natural and unnatural access, it may be 
idded, are contrasted at Pittsburg by the 
fact that one railroad has recently been 
forced to expe nd $35,000,000 to effect an 
entrance to the city by overcoming a 
minor geographic obstacle. 

Similarly the flora of the earth re- 
mains localized in good part, determining 
by its distribution regions of supply and 
of demand, and so the trend of trade- 
ways and the courses of exchange. A 
good many plants have been widely ac- 
climatized, yet they have their favorite 
habitat where they thrive best, and whence 
they are supplied to other regions; such 
is maize. On the other hand, some vege- 
table species resist change and acclima- 
tization; even with the aid of modern 
science Manila hemp has not been suc- 
cessfully grown outside of the Philip- 
pines. Cloves and nutmegs were once 
the natural monopoly of the Moluccas, 
and the trade of nations was attracted 
to Ternate and Amboima. Mahogany 
and teak are tropical; the date-palm be- 
longs to the dry soil of the desert-edge. 
Many other plants may shift, but only to 
an identical habitat. The great febrifuge, 
quinine, demanding the drenching rain of 
clouds earried across the Amazon valley 
and spilled upon the eastern slopes of the 
Andes, throve but little in Jamaica, and 
did not find a new home till the enter- 
prise of the British had ferreted out in 
their wide empire the exact environment- 
al conditions under which it could become 
a commercial possibility. The tea-plant 
requires something more than legislation 
to produce a crop in South Carolina. 
Tobacco of quality has always clung to 
lower latitudes, and the much-heralded 
imitation of environmental conditions 
in Connecticut has been unsatisfactory. 
Lovers of their country have long yearn- 
ed to weleome the silkworm to a 
profitable existence in a new home. 
Nothing restrains any such projects from 
happy consummation except that they 
are so often physically impracticable and 
thus commercially impossible. 

What has been said of flora applies in 
general to fauna; animal products, like 
vegetable products, are in good part 


localized. By duplicating the conditions 
of their native region, varieties of fauna 
may be introduced into new areas. Some 
animals seem to adapt themselves to a 
generality of conditions; dogs and pigs, 
sheep and goats, are widely disseminated, 
and with small reference to man’s con- 
scious activities in their distribution. 
The turkey, America’s one important 
contribution to domesticated fauna, is 
widely known. Other animals demand 
more care: the merino sheep, imported 
from Spain, could not preserve the qual- 
ity of its fleece in many parts of the 
United States; the ostrich cannot be 
ealled an unqualified success even in 
Texas; the camel did not meet hopes in 
the American Desert.—the cowboy, the 
eactus, and the alkali water made his lot 
particularly unhappy. Many animals 
will endure no change of moment in their 
environment; and if the individual will, 
often the variety of species will not, 
for changed conditions of existence are 
very likely so to derange the reproductive 
system of apparently healthy animals as 
to render breeding in the new station 
impossible or impracticable. The fur 
trade clings to the arctic zone, that of 
ivory to the tropics; the cod haunts the 
Newfoundland waters, and sponges and 
corals cannot be gathered off the Long 
Island shore. 

Thus it is seen that plants and animals 
are to a large degree localized, and are 
susceptible of a wider distribution only 
as man is able to duplicate their normal 
environment. This allows a definite 
mapping out of the regions of supply of 
many important commercial articles, and 
a consequent determination of the course 
of trade. Commercial ways have also 
been directed and deflected by other im- 
portant natural influences,—for example, 
the winds. These are more important 
in our own day than we sometimes 
realize; over twenty-five per cent. of all 
seagoing traftic-—practically all of cer- 
tain kinds—is still carried by sailing- 
vessels, and the shipyards at Bath are yet 
far from obsolete. When the Portuguese 
captains first sailed down the west coast 
of Africa, they encountered a belt of 
light winds and calms (the “ doldrums ”), 
made slow time even for their cumbrous 
eraft, and masters and crew were worn 
out by protracted hardships and disease. 
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A few decades later we find Cabral, di 
rected by Da Gama, sailing far to th 
westward before turning south—so far, 


{ 


indeed, as almost accidentally to dis- 
cover the coast of Brazil. His voyage 


was made longer in distance, but shorter 
and for centuries the 
the nations have thus planned 
their eateh the 
Even before the American Revolution it 
was known that sailing-time from New 


in time, sailing- 
eraft of 


courses to trade-winds. 


York to Liverpool was some two weeks 
than the return that it 
‘down-hill to England”; Franklin’s 
map of 1770, which set forth the reasons 


for 
rational 


shorter 


voyages, 


was 


this situation, was the beginning of 


the North At- 


seamanship in 


lantic. The Gulf Stream and the West- 
erlies now determine the transatlantic 
routes. Again, Boreas has decreed that 
the sailing route from England to New 


Zealand shall be by way of the Cape of 


Good Hope, but that the returning ves- 
sels are to round Cape Horn. The Chi- 
nese have for centuries sailed to the 
Malay Archipelago with the northern 


monsoon, traded and even planted quickly 
growing crops, and returned home when 
At 
Singapore the monsoon-borne traffic en- 
countered that from India and the west 
at a common terminal. Thus the benef- 
icent atmospherie currents have influ- 
enced the course of trade; and it needs 
no description to recall the exigencies 
of traffic in the tempest-ridden seas. 

The distribution of land and water 
bodies, the size of continents, the nature 
of the shore-line, and the details of 
topegraphy are controlled by geological 
forces beyond the reach—indeed, beyond 
the knowledge—of man. 


the periodic shift has taken place. 


They are none 
the less factors which in large part have 
determined his external communications. 
A glance at a relief-map of the world 
shows a remarkable ridge extending al- 
most continuously from Cape Horn 
through the Americas, eastern Eurasia, 
and Africa to Cape Town. This high- 
land borders the Pacific; the plains of 
the world slope toward the Atlantic, and 
lines of easy aecess are from that direc- 
tion. The relation of lands drained to 
ocean area is in the ease of the Atlantic 
one to two; for the Pacific the proportion 
is only one to eight. From the Pacific 


the continents are remote, their interiors 
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inaccessible, the tributary eountry limit- 
ed; while the Atlantic is a narrow ocean, 
with bordering lands wide in extent and 
easy of These facts have played 
no small parts in human history. 


access, 


Owing to climatic and mountain bar- 
Tibet 
Chile expands northward, not eastward. 


riers has remained secluded, and 
A water barrier has preserved Australia 
The whole his- 
of Africa, cultural as well as com- 
mercial, the result of 
its peculiar geographical and geological 


structure. Wide oceans and deserts face 


as a Mesozoie continent. 
tory 
direct 


has been 


the directions of possible connection with 
the relatively 
coast-line, rivers which fall in cataracts 


outer world; a unbroken 
over the edge of the high interior plateau, 
and the most forbidding of jungles im- 
pede access, A 
settlement of 


deadly climate renders 
for the 
part impossible, or temporary and scanty. 
Thus, cut off from that communication 
with the rest of the world which means 


foreigners most 


comparison, exchange, and accumulation 
of civilization, the has _ re- 
mained through ages “dark.” Contrast 
it with America, whose opportunities for 
with the Old World 
so much later; or compare the history of 
the narrow seam of approachable north- 
ern coast and the Nile valley with the 
recordless and negative life of the conti- 
nent’s heart. What 
have 


continent 


intercourse came 


favorable conditions 
meant for trade is 
perhaps more evident in its early stages; 
take, for example, the Pheenicians of old. 
In their ease nature seems indeed to have 
been in a complacent and encouraging 
mood. They were led to commercial ex- 


for navigation 


pansion across an island-dotted sea, where, 
at first, were small as to 
tempt their primitive eraft ever farther 
westward. And when, with the growth 
of a more venturesome spirit, shipping 
and nautical skill had beeome better de- 
veloped, the distances gradually widened, 
each suecessive advance schooling them 
for the next, until they had passed the 
Pillars of Hereules, founded Gades, and 
dared the perils of Biseay. Along this 
course harbors suitable for their small 
craft were plentifyl, while the condi- 
tions of a mediterranean were in the 
highest degree favorable for these pioneer- 
mariners and their successors. Profiting 
by a kindly environment, trade early 


distances 
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developed in the Malay Archipelago and 
in Polynesia. The American mediter- 
ranean offered similar opportunities, and 
the pre-disecovery commerce of the Carib- 
bean islanders was a thing all but unique 
in the Americas. In each case natural 
conditions were ever suggesting the de- 
velopment of shipping and exchange and 
rewarding it. These conditions are in 
time outgrown and a further adjustment 
takes place; mediterraneans no longer 
bound the world’s commerce, and the 
ocean which, according to Homer, kept 
men apart, in our day forms the grand 
highway of communication. Now that 
ships have gotten a “longer wind,” way- 
stations and halts like St. Thomas in 
the West Indies are being superseded; 
the same fate seems likely ultimately to 
overtake Cape Town, Honolulu, and oth- 
er such stations. The harbors which 
nursed up the shipping of New England 
have given place to bodies of water that 
can searcely be called enclosed. Ships no 
longer regularly clear for Europe from 
the harbors of Long Island Sound; 
and despite all efforts, including advan- 
tageous railroad schedules, Boston and 
Philadelphia have been unable to rival 
New York as outlets upon the high seas. 
Now, more than ever, favorable tides, 
currents, and shore-line are essential for 
the maintenance of great ports. 

The contention is, in the face of the 
instances which have been adduced, and 
which could easily be augmented, that 
trade is bound, is preordained, to certain 
courses and stations; that it is not a hap- 
hazard, easily manipulated affair, but the 
working out of the forces of nature. 
Consequently, if an intelligent view of 
trade is aimed at, it is not enough to 
memorize the fact that the ways of trade 
converge at Singapore, or that Aden, 
Hongkong, Cape Town, and so on, are 
British; or that the Cape was Portuguese 
until about 1650, Dutch (except during 
periods of war) until 1814, and British 
since that date. Trade routes from the 
west converge at Singapore because there 
are but two practicable entrances into 
the archipelago from the west, and that by 
way of the Straits of Malacea is much 
more convenient than the one which 
passes through the Straits of Sunda. 
And the commerce of the north and east 
meets that of the west most conveniently 


at the same point. The stations men- 
tioned above and nearly all the genuine 
entrepéts of the world are British because 
the latter are the chief agents of the 
world’s commerce, which, for reasons ex- 
plained, selects its own way-stations and 
terminals. The Cape has regularly be- 
longed to the dominant naval and sea 
power; and the change of ownership cor- 
responds roughly with the  inevitablk 
recognition of such dominance. 

It is not meant to say, of course, that 
man has no agency in these matters. He 
can often thwart the natural working out 
of things, and then get other people to 
help him endure the results; or stand 
from under and leave the whole matter 
to posterity. By a correct comprehension 
of natural conditions he can, to all ap- 
pearances, raise himself superior to them 

manufacture jewels in the labora 
tory and bring up children in an in- 
cubator; he can construct artificial har- 
bors, blow up sunken reefs, and pierce 
an isthmus; he can erect lighthouses and 
chart shoals; he ean, by insurance, re- 
duce risks to a constant quantity of loss 
It is through such noteworthy suecesses, 
however, which shut out perspective, 
that he becomes exalted in mind, and, if 
not in recurrent contact with elemental 
nature, feels himself emancipated from 
her limits and conditions. 

One might analyze at length the course 
of internal trade, with its riverways, its 
mountains, and desert barriers, and so 
on; in the present case, however, atten- 
tion is drawn rather to trade on the 
grand seale in the world-market. An 
important factor in this cosmopolitan 
exchange remains yet to note; and that 
factor is man himself. The dissemination 
of the materials of commerce is naught 
if the distribution and character of pro- 
ducer, consumer, and purveyor are neglect- 
ed. That these functionaries are prod- 
ucts of their environment, in the long 
run, is generally believed; hence by way 
of her man-intermediaries trade again 
impinges, though indirectly, upon nat- 
ural conditions. Your Australian will 
not produce silk for the world-market, 
nor will he buy razors for shaving pur- 
poses. He will hunt the kangaroo yet a 
little while and then die off conveniently, 
so that the white man can pursue his 
course undisturbed. The “exports” of 


Se te ee ee 
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are told, are chiefly 


New 


“ articles of ethnological interest.” 


Guinea, we 


Dealing as we are in broad contrasts, 
it is possible to simplify this man-factor 


into the civilized and the savage or bar- 


barous. The bulk of the former will 
doubtless continue to occupy the tem- 
perate re gions for some time to come; 


and, as every one knows, the only place 
where the 
where it is too hot or unhealthy for civ- 
ilized man to prosper. Now the more wide 
reaching of the environmental influences 
recounted above, chiefly climate and its 
to divide the 
ealled “ com- 
The most 


areas of 


“native” stands a chance is 


attendants, have combined 
earth into what might b 
plementary trade-areas.” dis- 
the 
and interchangeable products represented 
the temperate and _ torrid 
zones; the East and the West, as it once 
when the tropical products of the 
Indies came to Europe over Damascus, 
Beirut, and Cairo. The influences which 
diversify the products of these two great 
also diversified the men; 
the yam and the negro go together, the 
coco-palm and the Polynesian, the durian 
and the Malay. 


tinct of these are diverse 
roughly by 
was, 


regions have 


Without attempting to describe this 
simpler type of man except as he touches 
the subject in hand, he is marked, first 
of all, by a disinclination to labor. He 


is generally no kind of a producer, havy- 
ing no foresight, living from day to day, 
and depending upon the bounty of trop- 
ical nature to satisfy his few wants. 
Economie stimuli encounter a pachyder- 
matous resistance; or at most call forth 
a quite disproportionate exertion. Trin- 
kets and baubles did something unti! they 
became too common; spirits did more. 
Some tropical planters actually prefer 
bibulous laborers, for they are absent only 
onee in a while; they drink up their 
wages and return for more, while the 
sober native saves enough in a few weeks 
to last him a year. It can be seen that 
the ordinary way of stimulating supply, 
by higher inducements offered in conse- 
quence of an increased demand, is here 
inoperative. The native, if he under- 
stood the situation, would very likely 
state in words what he does say by his 
actions: “ Demand till you burst; it will 
be a far day when you get me to come 
under your asinine system.” The poet 
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has conceived the situation clearly, as 
respects the Hindu: 


Now it is not good for the Christian’s health 
to hustle the Aryan brown, 
For the Christian riles and the Aryan smiles 


and he weareth the Christian down 
And the end of the fight is a tombstone 
white with the name of the late de 
ceased, 
And the epitaph drear, “ A fool lies here 


who tried to hustle the East.” 


But the white man cannot, as a rule, 
produce by his own efforts in the tropical 
environment; blocked. 
However, it must not be understood that 
other 
nomic titillations are 


hence trade is 


whe re eco- 
A good 


drubbing used to do pretty well; and as 


stimuli will work 


not 


not sensed. 


a system slavery solved the question 
from the standpoint of trade. Demand 
here prodded the owner, the owner 


brought pressure to bear upon the over- 


seer, and the latter took a stout stick 
and sallied forth to “ demand” more out 
put. But compulsion of this nature 


proved unpalatable to that part of the 
world which could make the other part 
stop it, and since that time a good many 
methods have been ineffectually put into 
practice to reach the soul of the benighted 
one who could not see the advantage of 
the vehement life. 
all this is that 
possibilities in the shape of 


The consequence of 
fails of its 
regions of 


ecommerce 


supply, and is always struggling to se- 
them. Herein effect 
commerce of the environment; 
and herewith is justified the “ unethical ” 
commercial estimate of slavery, free la- 


cure lies an upon 


ethnic 


bor, “compulsory labor,” the coolie sys- 
tem, ete. The commercial exploitation of 


the tropics has met in the tropical peo- 


ples a passive resistance and a dull 
inertia—qualities referable to environ- 
mental influences totally diverse from 


those under which the modern commer- 
cial system was itself developed. 

Nor, as we have partly seen, do our 
“natives ” demand much from the stream 
of trade to which 
so slight. 
shirt or umbrella, a tile hat or a pair of 
euffs for the ankles; brass wire and other 
metallic products can still be sold in 
moderate quantities. But there is no 
real volume to their traffic, and their 


their contribution is 
They can use an occasional 
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methods are, from a European’s stand- 
point, ineurably eccentric. There are 
parts of Africa where you cannot sell 
fine-grained powder, for the natives like 
such things big, and are far too shrewd 
to buy the kind that will not, in causing 
the maximum of smoke and conflagra- 
tion, also make the loudest report. A 
bag of shot or bullets, once opened 
and partially emptied, cannot be sold 
for however small a fraction of the 
price of a full bag. Trade is a pas- 
sion with many Africans; but it is a 
pleasure too sweet not to be long drawn 
out. The German traders ask for ivory 
or an ox; and after deliberation a lit- 
tle tusk or a sickly beast is produced, 
and the owner settles down to his enjoy- 
ment. Each piece of goods must be 
lickered over for the maximum period; 
the seller must play his several réles of 
heartsick disappointment, virtuous irri- 
tation, and generous self-sacrifice. Here 
is no demand-region to tempt large com- 
mercial operations. Hence the “ develop- 
ment ” of the tropical resources has been 
pretty largely outside of the legitimate, 
modern type of trade, as between civilized 
peoples; it has been too often ruthless ex- 
ploitation and robbery. This is the type 
which the environment has brought forth. 

While this process has been going 
on, and before a region has come be- 
neath the so-called “ protection of the 
market,” under which neither party to 
2 transaction is supposed to be able 
svstematically to overreach the other, 
profits have been naturally very large. 
The “frontier trade” has been a type 
by itself, unsurpassed in lucrativeness, 
dishonesty, and villainy. The unsophis- 
ticated nature of the human environment 
has been constantly recxoned on as a 
ource of profit. Trade of a respectable 
character sper dily muddied its stream un- 
der such conditions. Dellenbaugh tells 
of fur-trading which realized over $6000 
worth of furs upon sixty gallons of raw 
aleohol, mixed with water in the propor- 
tion of four to one, and dispensed at a 
buffalo rob per pint. Personal remi- 
niscence recalls an Indian agent whose 
one term of office translated him from a 
poverty-stricken political “heeler” to a 
wealthy and honored boss with heelers 


of his own. 


The influence of human environment 
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on the course of trade is curiously illus- 
trated by a portion of our own commer- 
cial history. Our commerce before the 
Revolutionary war was of course large- 
ly with England; it was naturally so 
even if the English had not tampered 
with it, for racial, linguistic, and re- 
ligious homogeneity smoothed the path 
of exchange between us. And when the 
separation was seen to be inevitable, there 
was raised in Britain a despairing cry 
to the effect that the colonial trade was 
gone—would be transferred to France, 
the faithful and highly disinterested 
ally. But, the war over, though America 
professed great gratitude to France, 
Yankee ships came straggling back to 
Liverpool and Bristol, as fast as the pro- 
ductive occupations had recovered suf- 
ficiently to fill them. The old way formed 
still the line of least resistance. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to set 
forth .the point of this essay, that in 
viewing man’s proceedings here on earth, 
and particularly his activities in the ex- 
change of commodities, we are not wont 
to accredit in fair measure the natural 
conditions involved. We do not seek to 
belittle other factors, but to emphasize 
this one. How different would have 
been the whole history of the world 
had there been no Isthmus of Suez, no 
river Nile! It is not a fortuitous thing 
that the centre of gravity of the world’s 
commerce has been moving westward and 
northward until it rests within an Occi- 
dental island-group, and even now threat- 
ens to overleap the ocean. It is not ac- 
cidental that Pheenicia, Greece, Rome, 
Venice, Portugal, Holland, and Eng- 
land, as the hour of their commercial 
destiny approached, turned their eyes 
toward the East; nor was it a move 
ment of another kind that caused the 
right-about-face of Spain. The back- 
ground of all these movements was the 
human struggle for existence and then 
for a higher standard of living, the seek- 
ing of satisfactions where nature placed 
them. Seen in perspective man thus 
seems little better than a creature of 
environment; and while he is more than 
that, it is wholesome for him to keep 
ever before his mind—for the clarification 
of his intellect, the reenforcement of his 
judgment, and the betterment of his 
character,—his essential limitations. 
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The Night 


BY MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


LD Isabella woke with a start and, 
pe rched on an elbow, stared round 
the room. She could remember 

nothing: she swung in the seale between 
death and life. At first she thought it 
was forty years back and her wedding 
morning, and she looked to the chair at 
the foot of the bed, quite expecting to 
see the frail skeleton of a wedding- 
frock. And then she thought that it was 
the dawn of that day when she had parted 
from Dennis. 

At the foot of the bed there hung not 
a wedding-frock, but a large woman; fast 
asleep, her head and her big arm twisted 
round to rest on the top rail of the chair. 
Isabella recognized her and remembere d 
veryvthing. The details of the room were 
at once explained—the unwonted luxury 


of a fire, medicine-bottles on the shelf. 
She recognized her neighbor, Mary Smith, 
who acted as village nurse in any emer- 
geney. Sitting skinnily up in the bed, 
she began to ponder and to stir. Her 
brain was clear to-night and highly edu- 
cated; sickness had refined her. She 
thought of Dennis. He was only just 
across the common, living in the little, 
surly white house she hated—and with 
reason. She wondered if he had ealled 
to ask after her, or if he would when he 
heard she had been ill. She thought 
that he ought and wished that he would 
n’t. The very sound of his voice ruffled 
the calm which had possessed her ever 
since that extraordinary day when they 
had at last given speech to inveterate 
divergence and so parted. And yet to- 
night, suddenly waking up, returning, in 
the way of the convalescent, from that 
stage in the journey which is the toll- 
gate hetween life and death, she scouted 
calm. She was wild in her blood. And 
the night outside was a_ rioter— and 
coaxing; she could hear the lawless 
chuckle af the west wind. 

‘Her bed, in this mean country cottage, 
was set beneath the window. All her life 
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she had loved that to lie beneath a 
window. In summer-time you could 
wake early and thrust a warm hand out 
and pick a rose and then kill it, petal 
by petal, and seatter it in the bed! Such 
fragrant murder strengthened you for 
the sane toil of day. She was full of 
fancies; these were the parts of her which 
had made Dennis desperate. He had 
thought to mate with a woman—and 
found himself saddled with a fairy. 

Only onee had he been tolerant—and 
tender—with Imagination. It was the 
day before their marriage, and it was 
June. They had climbed to the top of 
the Downs, to the tinkle of sheep-bells. 
She could smell and taste that day—a 
sick old woman in the bed to-night—re- 
membering. It had been a real, a mutual 
occasion, and her record of such with 
Dennis was poor enough. She remem- 
hered how she had stretched out full 
in the sun on the sweet, close-cropped 
grass—it had all been bells and rustle 
and munehing that day. And Life had 
been almost too strong and beautiful, too 
dizzy a draught. Her hat had been tilted 
over her eyes; bright eyes, ripe lips, happy 
hody. She had laughed out loud—at 
nothing whatsoever. And Dennis, with 
a strange, lovely flame in his face, had 
suddenly burst impulsively out, “ Oh, 
you dear wild thing!” as he folded her 
in his arms—that were Love’s hurdle. 
And he had laughed too; they laughed 
together—it was their marriage vow. He 
had been hers and she his and both but 
one—in that meteor moment. 

She loved him—for that moment. It 
was the only one she cared to remem- 
ber; the rest of him was all set to ago- 
nized jolts and jars. Had it been her 
fault, or had it been his? She asked 
herself here, sick and old in the bed. Or 
was it merely the Decision, to be made 
plain some day, of a wise Power, far 
beyond men ¢ 

The west wind, how mad it was to- 


LIFE HAD BEEN ALMOST TOO STRONG AND 
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night! She pulled aside her limp dimity 
curtain and peered out, and whispered 
laughingly, “Oh, you dear wild thing!” 
She looked sparkling, secretive, trium 

phant—all in a wink. Her years dropped 
off her and she was Love’s Truant. 

It was a January night, yet warm, and 
the west wind kept on coaxing, “ Come 
long: be quick.” And Dennis was liv 
ng, with his fine, ardent eyes. They 
had been true eves, mutual eves, that day 
on the Downs—the eyes of a bridegroom. 
It was the only time she had ever truly 
seen the soul of Dennis. 

She erept out of bed on silent feet, 
on feet that were silvery in a splash 
of the moon as it lay on the floor. She 
dressed with delicious stealth. She bun 
dled herself up in unshapely garments 
and looked just what she was—a comic 
old eountrywoman. Yet inside there 
burned white the tender, the unquench 
ible coquette. And what is a coquette ? 
Merely a woman illimitably true, yet 
vith a large capacity for loving. Sh 
may prove to a man treasure or thorn, 
as he choose Se 

With her hand on the latch of the 
door, this little old Isabella surveyed her 
large, prolific neighbor, sleeping Mary 
Smith, the village nurse. She had been 
spared a great deal of suffering—Mary 
Smith. Yet she had never been dealt 
1 moment of revelation—on a_ hilltop, 
in June, to the sound of sheep. A mem- 
ory like that flung a gleam across 
Death itself. 

She went out of. the house; a sick 
old woman that the slightest shock would 
kill—she had heard the doctor say that. 
She went with a fluttering throat and a 
glistening eve. No shock should cease 
the beating of her heart yet: hearts do 
not cease until there is nothing left to 
beat for. 

She was out in the open. She drank 
the west wind and pressed moonbeams to 
her hosom. 

The common stretched in front; it 
was dark and rich; it had the depth of a 
pony’s unclipped coat. She must cross 
the common to reach Dennis, but she was 
not afraid of her journey nor of her 
greeting. Dennis to-night would be 
Dennis of the hilltop. He would under- 
stand. If he had always understood, how 
blissful they would have been together! 


NIGHT. 










She knew what a rich store she held for 


a man—given he had a granary. 


The pools on the common were gilded 
by moonlight, were ruffled by the west 
wind. What a lover it was, this rum 
pling, warm west wind! With every 
breath of it she could hear Dennis saving, 
in a magic, thrilling way, “ Oh, vou dear 
wild thing!” It was the one thing he 
had ever said to her in all their lives. 

It was a long way to his house 
this night. 

More than once she tripped, and more 
than once the magic, not only of the 
night, but of this occasion, was with- 
drawn. And more than once she wished 
that she had been a sensible old woman 
and stayed safe in her bed. That had 
been her mistake all through—a lack of 
sense. Dennis had told her so. All he r 
troubles, all their united misery, had been 
eaused through her lack of seise—so 
said Dennis. Right down in her heart 
he knew he was wrong; he was always 
wrong—with her. 

She was at his gate at last; pattering, 
tottering, catching her breath, and look- 
ing up at the sharp white lines of this 
little house that she hated. There were 
no lights anywhere, except in the up- 
stairs back room. It had gone blind 
the house. 

She elung to the gate, possessed by 
sharp and awful feelings—of death and 
of the unknown. She had come across 
the common in such a radiant young spirit 

to meet love-light in a man’s eyes. 
Yet, save the moon, there was no light. 
You could not eall a little bilious gleam 
in an upper window—light. Dennis! 
Was he also ill, and would the slightest 
shock kill him? Were their two old 
hearts alien, vet with a kin malady? 
She stood holding to the gate and think- 
ing—in the silver-point, sharp way which 
had come to her as a gift, to-night. She 
remembered the life she had lived in this 
house. Twenty-five years of wedlock 
with a total stranger. She had come to 
it as a bride; she had left it as a subtly 
broken woman. That had been the bit 
terness; she could have borne it better 
had there been any real reason for leaving 
him—a reason which the world, at least, 
would have called real: the truth of any 
tragedy lies hidden from the _ world. 

Had there been a rival to Love, on either 
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side—something to break your heart with 
a single sledge-hammer blow and then be 
done! {lad he got drunk and beaten her, 
or had he been a lazy out-of-work, as 
other husbands in the village were! But 
they had been mutually impeccable. 
They had just lived together and grown 
to wearily hate each other—and all the 
time Isabella knew that her soul and 
spirit had been in pawn. It was only 
when she wrested the ticket from Dennis 
id got herself out that life began. That 


was the way she put it the only way; 


nl 


clinging here to the gate, with a sudden 
gift of sight 

Ilow they had rasped and fretted each 
other, and how it had hurt—so long as 
she cared; so long as one single memory 
of that free moment on the hill remained! 

And then she recalled the stone-dead 
time when she no longer eared at all, 
nd when everything that Dennis did 
and said and was ¢ nraged he r. 

And she remembered her sudden, 
spouting decision—to go away from him. 
What a rill it had been! And as each 
had a queer passion for the particular 
pateh of earth on which they had been 
horn, they continued to live alien in 
one parish. 

ar had let her 


across the common. Each had a tiny 


ro—to her own house 


property, sufficient for rusties; they were 
capitalists of their elass, and that made 


things easy And for fifteen years past 
she had tasted the chaste joy of perfect 
freedom. Dennis had been polite and 
passive. He had magnanimously said 


that if ever she liked to come back and 
» her duty and behave sensibly, as other 
wives behaved, here was he and there 
was home. That was Dennis all over; 
to believe himself aggrieved, to know 
himself for a fine fellow, never to admit 
for one moment that he could possibly 
be in the wrong. 

(nd so they had parted—in peace. The 
verv abse nee of violence or rancor about 
their final moments had been an assault 
to her unbridled spirit. 

She remembered, she remembered! 


There had been gossip and grinning in 
the village; women had blamed her, and 
men had despised Dennis. That was all. 
Under the pastoral erust of villages lie 
deep ecraters—hobnails dance over them. 
Now and again through the years they 
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had met by common accident—in church 
or in the village street. And Dennis had 


walked—from the church porch to the gate, 


a procession of tombstones—with her. On 
week-days, with an air of honoring her, 
he had sometimes carried her market 
basket. And that was all. To nod and 
sav, “ Well, Dennis?” to be met with a 
still, generous, “ Hlow are you, Isabella?” 

was that healing for a woman’s burst- 
ing heart ? 

Summoning decision, Isabella went up 
the garden path to-night. She got tan 
gled in a bramble at his very door 
Dennis! 

It would have been sensible to stay in 
one’s own warm house on the other sick 


of the common. She fell—with a ery. 


Dennis was sitting alone, sitting with 
that air of righteous, surly patience 
which was his manner. He too was weak 
and old and lone ly. As he stooped over 
the bit of bedroom fire stirring some in 
valid brew for himself, feelings of self 
pity were uncommonly strong. It was 
a marvel they did not liquefy and salt 
his gruel. 

The disorder all round him was gro 
tesque, was pathetic. He was the type 
of man who exacts constant service from 
woman, under the cloak of protecting her 
from a flinty-hearted world. 

Ie dropped his head—a massive gray 
head and the brew on the fire burned. 
Ile wanted a woman about the place. 
Fate might at least have granted him a 
danghter—in return for cheating him of 
a wife. But this thought he dismissed 
eynically. Were not women always the 
devil, be they daughters or sweethearts 
or wives 4 

Sweethearts! He began to think of 
Tsabella—on the Downs. This entrancing 
old memory plucked at the sleeve of them 
both to-night. 

When he kissed her, as she lay laugh 
ing, there had fallen a shaft of perfect 
glory from the sky. Had he followed that 
light, they might have*been happy. But 
Isabella’s flighty ways from the very first 
had killed—love? No; they had killed— 
comfort. He maintained that comfort, 
after marriage, was more important than 
love before it. 

When a man came home hungry, was 
it food enough to find a pretty woman 
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¢ Was it 


smiling—at vou and at a rose 
enough to hear her sing with the lark 
and laugh with the brook? Ask any 


husband that question. She was 


not fit to be a working-man’s wife 
Isabella! Lk a uld see the 


1 
r eves on the 


glorious light 
hill, in June; that had 
been heavenly food. 

I heard a bleating at his 
of a bird, 
i-winged; or of a crippled dog, or 
baby left behind. Ile 
d down-stairs, co izhing as he we nt, 
| helding hard to the Ile 
Ss ce rtainly ill, and had been all the 


ter. More than 


clammy face and palms. 


muffled 
was the cry 
of a whimpe ring 
rail. 


stair 


stopped, to 


Ile 


once he 


ened the door and looked out through 

thicket of green—winter jasmine solid 

er his porch and showing golden stars. 

Isabella! Ile could see her through 
baffling moonshine, restless wind, and the 
delicate branches of naked trees. Isa 
bella—returned! 

Ile lifted her—his woman. How light 
she was mere bundle of spray wood: 


or was he suddenly strong—of chivalry ? 


He set her in the hol 
low hearth: he chafed her hands. Why, 
he could not have told—it was first 
had ever thought euch 


silly thing but he | 


kissed her wrinkled 
ld lids until 


the armehair by 


the 


of doing 


she lifted them. He was 

ishamed of himself and irritated with 
her—for this weakness—directly their 
es me ar hoped she had not known. 


She was looking round the unkempt 
room, a room all sallow and_ pinched, 
with irritation. She was annoyed, not 
so much because the place was untidy, 
hut because it betraved the distasteful 
faults so peculiar to Dennis. She looked 
inmnoved, and then she laughed.  Isabel- 
la! This was so like he r never long in 


one mood. Dennis heard it come seamper- 


ing through her pale old lips—the rip- 
pling sound he knew. She was a 
laughter the plaster for 


Now, to a man of his steady 


woman 
alw ivs TO laugh 
every wound. 
sort, merriment was no remedy for some 
Ile 


decorum, sobriety. 


things. demanded gravity, respect, 


“Dennis, I've come home, out of my 
sick-bed. And it’s cold.” 

She shivered; there was a quick leaden 
look 


over her lightness; something 


a blue 


flame ran round her downeast lip. 


NIGHT, 


like 








“ Dear,”’—he spoke with proud, pained 


humility, tenderness cut from him with 
the knife——“‘if you'll come up-stairs, 
there is a fire in the back bedroom.” 


“The back bedroom ?” 
| haven't the front, 


vears,” he instantly stiff. 


used of lat 
said, 

This melted her; it pointed his solitude. 
She to he rself, 


and she 


wanted fling laughing, 


crying, on his breast; would have 


done it, only it was—Dennis. You could 
ever be sure of what Dennis would wish. 
They had carried banners—of dislocation 
eross the field of life; hers quivered 


in her hand still. 
Ile helped her out of the chair and up 
the stairs. A smell of burning tilled the 


back room when they entered, and = she 
ran forward, suddenly strong, to the fire. 
She lifted the pot and clapped the lid on 
it, and made a merry, wry grimace, and 
laughed indulgently. Then she slipped 
off her shawl and bonnet and moved 
about, with a manner of fanciful house 
vifery. She straightened and_ tidied 
vithout a word; with a few fairy touches 

how did these women do it!—she cov 
ered up chaos and diffused some vagu 
fragrance of a home. And doing it, all 
the time, like a child with a doll’s house 
or like some capricious witch stooping 
to the mortal. 

Dennis sat watching, too happy to 
speak; too understanding—all at onec 
to try and help. Yet, through the midst 
of his new tenderness, there gnawed thx 
tooth of petulanece. Why had she not 
always been like this—Isabella—acti 
deft, silent? Why had she always in 


terwoven play with work and left hous 
hold jobs unfinished? That 
had very naturally maddened a man. 
to be 
to 


sort of thing 
Hi 
had not 
talk in 


had not meant unkind; it 


been his wish part and make 
the village. 
And vet ! 
again; to see her move, to hear her chirp 
i his 
and 
He sat watching. 


Only to have her in his hous 


masculins 
her littl 
To him 


the two ends of their 


ing quaint comments on 


miseries; her comments 
happy laugh. 
from that moment 
lives were joined. Isabella was his bridk 
and his wife in one frail gay old woman. 
And the puckered long length that stretch 
ed between them he tore clean away. 


He sat happy. He 


on liquid glances and the chosen lip. 


was a lover—fed 
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“It’s a pity we never had little ones,” 
he said at last. 

With this he, all uneonscious, picked 
up the threads of communion. It was 
almost the last thing he had said to her 
that day when she left him to live in 
! He had forgotten, but 
Isabella remembered. Could any wom- 
an ever forget a thing like that! As 
she had walked across the common that 


ier own house. 


day, to her own chaste house and freedom, 
she had speculated pensively on those 
feelings, withheld, of being a mother. 

* Just as well we didn’t, Dennis; some 
yours, some mine—and all at logger- 
heads,” she said, with a laughing, flutter- 
ing lip. 

She left an ornament crooked and 
cornerwise on the table; she dropped the 
duster to the floor. That was Isabella 
all over—to drift, to change, to suddenly 
forsake. But Dennis wasn’t angry 
only tender, and faintly proud. She 
came and squatted down on her heels in 
front of the fire before him, in reach of 
his hand. This was her old way—the 
hride’s way. And it used to make him 
impatient, after the first pretty twice or 
so. Ile insisted that a grown woman, 
and that woman a wife, should sit on 
a chair; not choose the floor—as if she 
were a child or a eat. 

To-night he cherished this young, gro- 
tesque attitude, and he looked down fond- 
ly at the little old woman—his—with the 
silver-mist veil of bleached hair and the 
bright, bright eves. And he saw that 
nothing—certainly no man—could have 
tamed and shaped this wilful Isabella. 
During the long lean years of their life 
together he had been working at a most 
unprofitable job. 

He put his arms out; sinewy old arms, 
in a ragged coat. Never a woman to 
wash and mend for him! Isabella poked 
a frail finger into a hole at his elbow and 
sobbed. Her sin—of desertion—seemed 
immeasurable: it is so we see our sins, 
when we stand—at the last! And yet, 
keeping her clear, caustic wits until the 
very end, she knew that, given the years 
over again, she could not alter her course. 
Parting had been inevitable between her 
and Dennis. They were fighters; save 
for a stray moment here and there, she 
had heard the jingle of accoutrements 
all through. Only once, in hopeful 


courting-time, had they completely broken 
through the bonds of the body. Never 
onee had they reached the sacramental 
standard of marriage—which is that souls 
should fit and flow together. 

He drew her to him, and so _ they 
erouched. Isabella could sce his eves. 
She saw, she heard, she felt—nothing else 
whatsoever. They were on the hilltop to- 
gether again at last, and wasn’t it—June ? 

Iler heart was beating, beating—-to its 
end. As for Dennis, his breath protested, 
and the sound of it made a queer raven 
croaking—in the room? On the hill. 

“It made a lot of talk—our living 
apart,” he said, thickly. 

And she wasn’t angry with him—for 


spoiling. He had an inevitable trick 
of assaulting silences — Dennis! Sut 


what matter ? 

Isabella was tired; she was exquisitely 
weak and airy; she was slipping her old 
hody. Her heart kept sounding perpetual 
bugle-notes—or was each but the tinkle 
of a bell? It was joy enough to feel 
one’s lonely old head lying here, close, 
in the dear crook of Dennis’s neck. 

“T’ve been laid up with bronchitis 
since Christmas; the doctor don’t make 
much of me,” he said. 

“T didn’t know, dear.” 

As she spoke, she put up a bit of finger 
and laid it all along his lip—to coax his 
mouth to hers. He remembered this 
gesture. Captivating, ridiculous old 
woman—his! She hadn’t let fall one 
girlish caprice. She had laid up all this 
sweetness in lavender—Isabella! And 
these very tricks of hers, that once had 
made him feel a fool, to-night proclaimed 
him monarch. 

“And you’ve been laid up too?” he 
asked. 

It was foolish of him not to keep 
quite quiet; he missed so much. 

“T heard the doctor tell Mary Smith 
that the least shock might kill me.” she 
said. simply, and crouched up closer and 
hoarded her happiness—while it was. 

They may have slept a little, nodding 
with their brand-new joy; or it may be 
that ethereal happiness takes up time 
and gags it for the great occasion: it 
seemed but a few more moments before 
Dennis, talking again—what a tongue 
he had !—said, 

“Tt’s getting light, Isabella.” 
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She looked up from his breast and 
stared full in the heavy-lidded eyes of 
the haggard day. She was at once on 
her feet. 

“Dennis! We must draw the curtains 
nd look out. Dennis! In the front 
room, vears ago, we had our bed close 

the window, and I weke early, and 

“ Tleld flowers to my nose, and— 

“And made you cross, and 

“* And made me cruel, and 

He broke off, catching her round and 
crumpling her. 

“Oh, mv dear little darling old wife!” 
he said—and the flame was on his face 
onee more. 

Only twice in all his life had this 


been so. Just as at the beginning he 


had said, “ Oh, you dear wild thing!” s 


) 
now—beginning /—he broke bonds again, 
“Oh, my dear little darling old wife!” 
And these two moments made their mar- 
ried history. 
Ile had the delicate perception at last 
Say not one more word. 


To Al 


Isabella, drawing him with her, went 
to the lattice and pulled the curtain back. 
In distanee, through the shuddering Jan- 
uary day, they could sce the Downs. 
Dark, savage hills! 

“They are playing—at winter,” said 
Isabella, with a caseade of bright young 
laughter. 


She could see sunshine and delicious, 
stealing, sprawling shadows. She could 
hear nothing but bells and_ bleating 
This was the bridal song of her leaping 
heart. June lived—in her bosom. 


“1 come straight across the common to 
find her as soon as ever | woke,” said 
Mary Smith, apologetically, to the doctor, 
as they stood together in the cold room. 

“Tt seems queer that they should live 
apart and die together, don’t it, sir? 
but wedlock’s a tight string. They won't 
fall out no more.” 

She stared, hard at first, and then 
through a wet blink, at the wise, majestic 
rapture of dead faces. 
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BY CHARLES BUXTON GOING 


CROSS the hills of Aready 


Into the Land 


ot Song 


Ah, dear, if you will go with me 


The way will not 


he long! 


It will not lead through solitudes 
Of wind-blown woods or sea: 


Dear, no! the city’s weariest moods 
May searee veil Aready. 


“Tis in no unfamiliar land 


Lit by some distant star. 
No! Aready is where you stand, 


And Song is where you are! 


So walk but hand in 


No road ean lead 


1 hand with me— 
us wrong; 


These are the hills of Aready— 


Here is the Land 


of Song! 
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IIE grass in the parks, and on tho 
patches of mostly bald, bare earth 
which the city has left to mark the 

irse of the Subway under upper Broad- 
wavy. is still as green, while we write, 
is it will be when others shall read, in 
the waning days of winter, the Easy Chair 
for March. But what a difference in the 
significance of the two verdures! This 
expresses the pensive memories, the vain 
regrets, of the summer past; that will 
prophesy the joys of the spring which 
is coming. Now rude companies of spar- 
rows jar and squabble over the sward 
from which no diviner danderine could 
coax another spear; then the blackbirds 


will be swelling and strutting among the 
tender blades, and the robins will be 
bracing themselves in a trial of strength 
with the earthworms that lengthen in 
their elastic but reluctant rise from their 
lurking in the sod, before they are en- 
gulfed in the fathomless 
their rivals. 


stomachs of 


But the honey is not altogether with 
the springtime that shall be, and the 
wholly these 
December days now waning to the short- 
With the high 
of the vernal season certain il- 
themselves, only to 
be blasted in the withering air of expe- 
rience. 


jam is not wanting to 
est of the winter solstice. 
promis¢ 
lusions will renew 
Prime among these are _ horti- 
cultural and floricultural visions which 
allure the summer cottager and the fond 
commuter, and paint the horizon round 
with fruits and flowers that ripen and 
open under no real while in 
winter-gardening there is only good faith 


heaven; 


hetween man, or even woman, and his 


_,or her cousins of the vegetable kingdom: 


we should prefer to say republic. For 
your indoors delight you have first, and, 
if you are wise, you have last, the simple 
and faithful adequacy of the Chinese lily 
bulb, which looks so like an onion that 
it might easily be bought if not eaten 
for one. This, when you have acquired 
it from one of those almond-eyed Celes- 
Vor. CXVI.—No. 694.79 
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tials, who have the exclusive trade in it, 
asks no more of you for its efflorescence 
than a shallow bowl filled with pebbles. 
The pebbles are not so easy to get in an 
asphalted city, and are best pilfered from 
some gravel pile where the men are build- 
ing a skyscraper, and have got so far 
up on it that they cannot see you put- 
ting the pebbles in your overcoat pocket. 
When you have got your spoil safely in 
your saucer, you cover the pebbles with 
bulb, which you 
place on them, does the rest: it sprouts, 


plain water, and the 
it sends up a narrow green scabbard, it 
unsheaths from this a slender blade or 
two, and then from their tips it breaks 
out in a few white starry 
delicately yet efficiently fragrant that 
when you smell it you seem to be drink- 


flowers, sO 


ing tea in a wistaria bower, with a saf- 
fron lady three 


long, and who is seraping thin shavings 


whose feet are inches 
of musie from a one-stringed lute, while 
the moon lacquers the landseape every- 
where with its soft beams. 

Compare this cheap and fine delight 
with the extravagant self-deceptions into 
which spring and the nurserymen’s cata 
logues shall tempt you, unless the Easy 
Chair arrives in time to save you! On 
this dangerous ground we wish to say 
nothing but by implication, else we might 
a tale unfold which would blight the 
hopes while it foiled the schemes of half 
We do not say that 
the deceitfulness of seedsmen is purposed, 


the ensuing season. 


but certainly their prospectuses are so 
illustrated that 
arouse hopes in the 


languaged and they 
reader for which 
there is mostly no earthly fruition. Their 
diction cannot be called artful; it is even 
bare to baldness; but ever and anon it 
breaks in a picture so persuading and 
convineing that he, and more especially 
she, must be more than mortal to resist 
the kindling expectation of some climbing 
and drooping vine overflowering a house 
front, faint and tranced in the luxuriant 
bloom, or blooming 


some exuberantly 
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bush on some velvety lawn bordered and 
bulked with masses of shrubbery, break- 
ing here and there into ferny heaps of 
lvered at its foot with the 
illimitable sweep of a summer sea. 


rock, and S] 


No doubt, we say, the nurserymen are 
ruiltless of deceit in the effect of these 
designs. The subjects must exist some- 
where in nature, for they are half-tone 
reproductions of photographs, and we all 
know, from our own likenesses, that the 
camera cannot lie The subjects there- 
fore are not imagined; it is only their 
environment that is imagined; and the 
reader of the eatalogue is merely not 
able to realize their environment. It is 
no fault of the nurserymen that his rude 
acreage, his narrow plot, his inartistic 
facade, will not lend itself to the full 
effect of the nurserymen’s vegetation. 
Yet it must be owned in his behalf that 
when his purchases from them reach him 
in early spring, the “stock” does not 
respond in appearance to the enchanting 
aspect it wore in the nurseryman’s glow- 
ing page. It wants somehow that touch 
of vivid and vivifying faney which it 
felt there, and with its burlapped roots 
and straw-bound tops it looks a doubtful 
forecast of the exuberant leaf and blos- 
som which the purchaser remembers. A 
closer acquaintance with it may or may 
not help it to keep the promise of the 
eatalogue. If it does not, the nurseryman 
will own the error or the defect you al- 
lege, very cheerfully. He will say, yes, 
stock in that condition or of that quality 
should not have been allowed to leave 
his nursery, and he will make it good 
another year. Being a part of Nature, 
as of art, and waxing and waning with 
the seasons in their serene patience, he 
does not realize what a year is to you 
who trusted that very summer to see his 
half-tone pictures reproduced on your 
property; and he does not really mind 
sending you something you did not want; 
he is like Nature in that too, whose in- 
difference is often more manifest than 
her abundance. We have known a cot- 
tager to order willows of a crimson color, 
and a low, tangling massy habit, which 
he had visioned hedging his lawn, and 
instead of these to get harsh upright 
green Canada willows, which refused to 
live anywhere on his grounds. 

It was the best thing about them, 


their declining to be a party to a fraud, 
which was, after all, perhaps a pious one. 
The nurseryman had sent them because 
he had none of the others; and Nature 
herself sometimes practises a kind de- 
ception rather than let the fond gardener 
go without anything. We knew of a ease, 
no longer ago than last summer, in which 
the gardener bought a seedman’s last 
dozen of eggplants, which he duly set 
out in his plot, and which flourished 
with uncommon promise up to the blos- 
soming moment, all looking alike and un- 
mistakably eggplants. But at this point 
they differentiated themselves: five con- 
tinued eggplants, and seven turned aside 
and became petunias. They became, in- 
deed, very beautiful petunias, delicious 
in fragrance, rare in form, and most 
delicate and novel in color; but, after all, 
they were not eggplants. The seedsman 
of whom they were all bought, being ap- 
positely reproached, justly remarked that 
the gardener who supplied them must 
have got them mixed. Sometimes this 
sort of mixture begins further back, with 
the very seeds themselves. We knew of 
another ease of like character but more 
intense disappointment. A summer cot- 
tager had sent forward his seeds, and had 
his garden made by certain seafaring 
natives, months before he arrived to hoe 
his vegetables, as his wont was, with his 
own hands. Then, one morning, he dis- 
covered that his melon-vines, whose vigor 
and agility he had admired from the first, 
had set some instances of their luscious 
fruit. He ealled the critic of all his 
enterprises to rejoice with him, which she 
did; but after more narrowly viewing 
the melons she asked, “ What makes them 
so long?” “Why,” he said, “they are 
the long kind. You know I sent some 
banana-melon seeds with the rest, and 
these are the young banana - melons.” 
They both rested content in this belief 
for a fortnight longer, and then the truth 
insisted upon itself: those infant banana- 
melons were no melons, but eucumbers. 
They were a fine variety of cucumbers, 
and they yielded in wonderful abundance, 
and the family gave them by basket- 
fuls about the neighborhood, and ate 
them every day, not only sliced in oil 
and vinegar, but also stewed in cream; 
and does the reader know how good a 
stewed cucumber is? 
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It is far better than a stewed melon; 
and yet these grateful cucumbers re- 


mained somehow always a disappoint- 
ment. No one was to blame, not even 
the seedsman who sold their seeds for 
the seeds of melons; and, by the way, 
what a charming place a seed-store is! 
The right time to frequent it is now, when 
vou will find its long counters lined with 
hopeful and trusting customers, among 
whom you must take your turn while 
the neat-handed salesmen hurry through 
with the earlier comers to wait upon you. 
Meantime you cannot enough admire the 
harming order of the place: the allur- 
ingly labelled drawers mounting from 
floor to ceiling; the attractive bins of 
beans and peas and other larger legumes; 
the bulbs and tubers of all sorts heaped 
along the counters; the bewitching va- 
riety of garden tools, the tins of fer- 
tilizers and insecticides; with the rich, 
comforting, inspiring odor pervading the 
air from the fruition of the summers past 
and the promise of the summers to come. 
Then, the salesmen, how encouraging, 
how consoling they are! You put your- 
self in their hands as you would in a 
banker’s or a doctor’s; you confide in 
them as in so many brothers. Once a 
young lady, deeply interested in bulbs, 
say lilv-of-the-valley bulbs, asked the 
price of a dozen, and the seedsman’s 
salesraan said sixty cents. “But I 
thought your catalogue said fifty,” she 
objected. The salesman referred to the 
eatalorue. “ Why, so it does!” he ex- 
claimed in generous surprise. “ And here 
I have been selling them all the season 
for sixty cents!” 

But mostly, how sure they are, these 
ultimately true souls, how prompt! 
Would that we could be half as sure, as 
prompt, in anything as they are in every- 
thing! Yet not everything. There are 
noble and eandid doubts with which they 
tincture some of their beliefs, and do 
but give you the greater faith in their 
impeccability, their infallibility. One of 
the facts they have no doubts of is the 
fact that if you plant radishes with 
melons, the striped bugs which swarm 
upon the melons as soon as the plants get 
above ground will instantly desert them, 
and eat the radishes. Experiment proved 
this to be not quite the fact, without 
affecting the general tenability of the 
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postulate. The truth practically is that 
radishes, when planted with melons, have 
the property of multiplying striped bugs 
a thousandfold, without at all disabling 
their appetite for the tender melon-plants: 
these the bugs fall upon by myriads, de- 
vouring them down to the ground and 
below the ground. 

The only way to render melons immune 
from striped bugs, according to our sage 
experience, is to get some of those wire 
domes, such as were once used in country 
hotels and station restaurants to keep 
the flies off glass plates of cake and pie, 
and put them over the infant plants, 
carefully packing the earth round the 
edges of the domes, so that no sur- 
reptitious bug shall subterraneously pene- 
trate to the interior. When the sue- 
culent foliage of the plants shall have 
filled the domes to bursting, the dis- 
pirited bugs will have disappeared, and 
then you lift the domes away, and let 
the melons flourish in the free air till 
the frost gets them early in September. 

Nurserymen are not so wicked as they 
are erratic. They are infected by their 
occupation; it is notorious that the busi- 
nesses of men corrupt their bosoms, and 
ome more than others. For instance, deal- 
ing in horses is peculiarly depraving; 
wherever the genus homo comes into com- 
mercial relations with the genus equus, 
homo falls, and with a more resounding 
moral cropper than ever huntsman or 
huntswoman came. Real-estate brokerage 
is also corrupting; next to the horse the 
house is a means of evil; and perhaps 
after the horse and the house comes the 
tree. .It is not that the tree attacks the 
principles of man; it attaints him rather 
through their common vagarious mother, 
Nature, who is of all things uncertain 
and infirm of purpose. The nurseryman, 
who leans upon her, and is fondled on her 
knees and draws his life directly from 
her deep breast, imbibes her variableness 
of mood, and will sometimes say the 
thing which is not, without meaning 
malice or even playful mischief. He will 
say, for example, if you want a mulberry 
tree of him in April, that the mulberry 
starts early and cannot then be trans- 
planted. Being pursued by letter and 
telegram for a mulberry tree from which 
vou, well stricken in years, impatiently 
desire to eat the fruit that very summer, 
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he will send you a well grown mulberry, 
four inches in diameter of the trunk, 
which if transplanted in early May, in 
all but full leaf, will flower and fruit so 
abundantly that all the dooryard robins 
shall drop obesely from its boughs gorged 
with their ravin; and you will yourself 
get some dozens of berries which you 
pick up, ant-eaten, from the grass. 

It is her winning irresponsibility 
which Nature imparts to the nursery- 
men, her spoiled children. As she her- 
self will offer you a cucumber when you 
ask for a banana-melon, so he, if you 
order a thing he has not, will send you 
another; or he will lure you along till 
past the season for planting anything, 
when he will fearlessly own that he does 
not “stock ” it, but will try the next year 
to get it for you from another nursery- 
man. You are perhaps particularly im- 
passioned of upright pink honeysuckles, 
in such a ease; or you have ordered wild 
American azaleas, such as you have seen 
flowering much above your head, in the 
swamps, and on the hills; and you get 
bushes of such a lowly cast that after 
five years they are still grovelling on the 
ground, and trying to hide themselves 
in the grass. 

It is not perfectly just to say that the 
nurseryman will emulate Nature in giv- 
ing you what he happens to have instead 
of what you happen to want, but it is 
quite true that he will give you what you 
want or do not want, at the time he likes, 
in season and out of season, but mostly 
out. You are living, say, in a city three 
hundred miles from your “ place” in the 
country, which you ardently desire to 
stock with trees planted by your own 
hand, and you combine with the nursery- 
man in winter-long correspondence, 
clinched with final specials and _tele- 
grams, for the delivery of the “ stock ” on 
a certain day of mid-April: a golden day 
when you find the robins shouting, and 
the bluebirds tenderly quavering through 
the air, and the violets blue in the grass, 
to greet you on your arrival by steamer 
and train and trolley. But the “stock” 


is not there to join in the welcome, 
though you have agreed to have it sent 
by wagon, to guard against all errors of 
fast freight or express. The hours of 
the forenoon melt away, and the “ stock ” 
does not come, and you begin to bite 
your nails and grind your teeth in your 
impatience, and you decide with the 
landseape-gardener, who has come to di- 
rect your planting, that you had better 
telephone, and find out what the matter 
is. But it appears on experiment that 
the nurseryman has no telephone. You 
decide then to telegraph. But there is 
no telegraph office within ten miles of 
him. The afternoon begins to follow the 
forenoon. At nightfall you end a 
period of vain rage and _ intolerable 
anguish by taking the trolley and the 
train and the steamer back to your city 
home, three hundred miles away. The 
next day the “stock ” comes in a pouring 
rain over fifteen miles of miry road. 
Explanations that do not explain ensue, 
and to this hour you do not know why 
the “stock” was not sent when prom- 
ised. You can only conjecture that the 
delay was a part of the irresponsible and 
irregular course of Nature, by which it 
is sometimes May in March, and some- 
times early April in late June. 

The wonder is that beings of the 
nurseryman’s make, spoiled children of 
our great stepmother, should ever bring 
anything duly about. But their fond 
parent seems to abet them in some of 
their efforts at reparation, and to bring 
hopeless causes to prosperous results. In 
the imaginary instance we have been 
studying much of the “stock” has glo- 
riously fulfilled the original expectation. 
Slim poplars tower to the skies, some 
branchy maples spread and droop so wide- 
ly over the grass that with the help of an 
expanded umbrella the glad owner may 
already sit in their shade. Other trees, of 
those planted by alien hands infirmly 
directed from a distance, are not of such 
present fulfilment;. but they have many 
years before them in which to work out 
the promise of their nonage. 











EORGE ELIOT somewhere says 

that the satisfaction of personal 

grief by frequentation of the 
graves ol those we have lost betrays 
a lack of imagination. We might at 
first be inclined to reply that it is 
not a matter of the imagination, but of 
the affections; that the more poignant 
the sorrow, the more it fixes upon par- 
ticular things which revive familiar as 
sociations. The pathetically vivid remi- 
niseence is a resurrection of an embodied 
. where there seemed such ab- 
sence, SO far serving the office of imagina- 
tion. But sepulture and everything per- 
taining to it emphasizes absence, setting 


presence 


a seal upon it, leaving no way open to 
the imagination. 

At least this is the case arising from 
the attitude of our extreme modern sen- 
sibility toward the funereal. There was 
a time when the article of death was read 
differently; it did not convey the idea 
f the soul 
from earthly associations or even from 
its earthly tenement. The attentions of 
surviving friends were supposed to be 
really serviceable ; above all, certain 
rites concerned with either the careful 


of such absolute separation « 


preservation of the body, as in Egypt, 
or, as in Hellenic times, its swift crema- 
tion. The passing soul was conceived to 
be a wanderer, as in sleep, only now in a 
deeper sleep—a wanderer who might lin- 
ger or possibly return, who indeed could 
not quite get away but by the pious help 
of those he had left behind, and was not 
even then safe from necromancy. 

Along with this ancient conception 
there was some room for the imagination. 
The character of Hermes, in his oldest 
guise as psychopompos, or leader of these 
properly absolved wandering souls, was 
one of the creations of this imagination. 
Another was the Court of Judgment. 
The visits of Ishtar and of mortal he- 
roes like Odysseus and .#neas to the 
dusky subterranean asylum of the Shades, 
and the seizure of Persephone, fur- 








nished weirdly imaginative themes for 
the old poets. The way was thus pr 
pared for Dante. 

But in the very earliest times there 
were no such imaginative creation 
Mythology was of later date. If we could 
go back to the period when man created 
a language and before that language 
passed into its secondary meanings, wé 
should confront the first realism, which 
was one with the first naturalism. Hu- 
manity was nearer to Nature, in the sense 
of being next to it, of being interfused 
with it, than it has been at any later 
stage of development. Thought was im- 
mediately next the thing, and the word 
binding them together involved the least 
possible interference of a notional con- 
cept. Imagination was, as nearly as, in 
man, it is possible for it to be, direct 
realization—direct and inevitable as any 
operation in Nature. It was realization 
on its lowest level, but at the same time 
the most complete. Sequences thus close, 
of thought, word, and thing, without re 
flective interval, had the fatefulness of 
hypnotic suggestion. 

In this immediate embodiment, or 
realization, the imagination was creative, 
within its narrow limitations. There 
was no free intelligence outside of such 
imaginative realization, which involved 
only natural selection. Knowledge was 
possible only in genetie lines, was econ- 
fined to that which was native or akin. 

Of course it is impossible to conceive 
of man as possessed of articulate speech 
and at the same time without some meas- 
ure of conscious ratiocination, far above 
that in any other species of animal; but 
progress in this direction was slow, and 
we may be permitted to regard it in its 
earliest stage, the twilight of the mind. 
The consideration of human imagination 
in this period is interesting, and enables 
us better to comprehend it at its opposite 
extreme in the realism of to-day. 

In this earliest period, the feeling of 
reality was a near sense of life—so near 
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that, as we have said, it brought all of 
man’s relations to his kind and to the 
world he knew within the bonds of kin- 
ship. We know, in our time, to what de- 
gree and extent Nature holds us in her 
web through elemental instincts, and how 
much of our life, in its joys and sorrows 
and labors, depends upon the associations 
growing out of this natural bondage; but 
it is not easy for us to understand the 
ancient sacrament of kinship which was 
the ground of the worship of ancestors. 

In this estate of humanity we could 
not say that death was apotheosis—that 
would imply a discrimination between 
humanity and divinity which did not 
exist—but it was regarded not as a 
diminution but an accession of power. 
It afforded the culminating moment of 
such tension as was then possible to the 
imagination. The last sleep was next to 
a mystery very different from that im- 
agined by us, which dwells afar, beyond 
an impenetrable barrier. There was no 
leap for that ancient imagination to take, 
and it had no saltatory habit; the mys- 
tery resided in a near presence, as near 
is the friendly darkness of night, which 
was now reinforced with new helpfulness 
for the living. 

Naturally there was concern as to where 
the sleeper was laid—the place of contact 
with so comfortable a mystery, a shrine, 
therefore, for visitation, with no vain 
intent. The dead did not pass, but by 
a step; they made a populous divinely 
human neighborhood. Every living thing 
which sprang from Earth’s treasury of 
darkness—tree, plant, or flower—was as- 
sociated with them, as if owing germi- 
nance to their potence, far more intimate- 
ly than the crocuses coming up in the 
spring were in De Quincey’s mind with 
the thought of his little dead sister. 

There was no lack of imagination in 
this regard for the dead, which had such 
reality, with no funereal gloss, a back- 
ward and downward look, affiliating more 
with darkness than with light. It had 
its compensations, and we see from what 
we know of it that it was love and not 
fear that made the first gods. But it 
was a wingless imagination, limited by 
2 rigidly provincial sense of neighbor- 
hood, yet with something of the sureness 
of instinct, as well as of its blindness, in 
its close procedure. 


When we pass beyond this primitive 
stage we still find the imagination con 
cerning the dead closely following th 
course of the human evolution. When 
the tribal isolation is broken up and the 
romance of human wandering commences, 
then the dead become wanderers; the 
builders of cities give the vagrant souls 
a fixed abode in the underworld, with 
such discriminations and judgments as 
are indicated in the penal codes of civ- 
ilized communities, and a monarchy on 
earth suggests a King and Queen of Hades. 
The old idea of immense treasure was 
still associated with the dusky under- 
world, whence our term “ plutocracy.” 
The Plutonian realm was even more dis 
tinguished for its vast population than 
for its resources. But the strange feature 
which arrests our attention in the poetic 
representations, from Homer to Dante, 
is the weakness and insignificance of this 
population, which had waned from the 
divine stature accorded them by the 
primitive imagination to the mere shad- 
ows of their earthly selves, becoming a 
throng of bloodless, melancholy ghosts. 

Herein we see reflected the great 
change which had taken place in the hu- 
man imagination itself, after its divorce 
from primitive naturalism. Its integ- 
rity had been broken. The despotically 
real earth-thought had given place to 
the complex, wavering, and uncertain 
world-thought, prismatically brilliant but 
unreal. The symbol interrupted the 
close sequence of the thought and the 
thing, and the living word which had 
been the bond of the sequence passed 
into its secondary meaning or shadowy 
concept. What wonder that death should 
be supposed to work the same change 
that had come over the spirit of life— 
the transformation of realities into phan- 


toms? In either case, the change was 
not sudden, but the effect of slow de- 
velopment through centuries. 

With the loosening of the naturalistic 
bond—so tenacious ‘at all times and in 
all cireumstances—man entered upon his 
proper psychical destiny, with the free 
imaginative vision and faculty which 
made art, philosophy, literature, and the 
higher life possible, but he reached these 
heights only after long bondage to a 
symbclism only a step removed from the 
immediate despotism of natural instincts, 
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and to a rigid social conventionalism. 
The romantic awakening, the disintegra- 
tion and emancipation, is first historical 
ly apparent in migratory peoples, lovers 
of the sea, like the Pheenician, who gave 
the world letters, and the Ionie Greek, 


who gave it art. The world-sense of the 
Heroic Age, not at all reflective, but 
esthetic, and thrilling with free and 


‘ovous life, furnishes a natural explana- 
tion of the prevailing fancy as to the 
desolate estate of those in whom the pulse 
of this life had been stilled. Thus 
Homer expresses it, when he makes the 
shade of Achilles say to Odysseus that he 
would rather be a slave in the upper light 
and air than King of the Underworld. 
Evide ntly, in the Hellenic view at 
least, the present world had blurred, if 
it had not whoily displaced, the old back- 
ward regard. Men had come to have 
reliance upon their own illuminated in- 
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igence, independently of ancestral re- 
inforcement by way of darkness. 

The significant note of the primitive 
realism was the sense of a kinship potent 
in life and still more potent in death. We 
see a survival of this in the Hebrew race 
before the Dispersion, a people shrinking 
inland from the dreaded sea, repudiating 
the myth, the symbol, the idol, the image 
of anything, and whose language was cut 
down to its roots. For a man to die 
was to be “gathered to his fathers.” 
Paradise was Abraham’s bosom. In the 
story of Joseph and his brethren we have 
the simplest and strongest embodiment 
of the sentiment of kinship. 

What we have called the provincial 
imagination, because of its confinement 
to an immediately near _ realization, 
within limits fixed by elemental instinct 
and passion, in the Hellenic type of 
development, escaped these narrow bonds, 
projecting mythological impersonation 
and legend and, later, the objective em- 
bodiment of «esthetic sensibility in poetry 
and in all forms of representative art. 
But in all this detachment from Nature 
we note the lingering domination of the 
older motives, loosened from the ancient 
tyranny and softly touched with beauty. 
In mythology, the earth mother, Demeter, 
held her legendary place, and her sacred 
mysteries were still inviolate. The 
sombre presences of the underworld—the 
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Eumenides, Pluto, Persephone, Hermes, 
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and the rest—continued to exercise their 
majestic functions. The prominence 
given to the Promethean myth by 
Aeschylus and, by all the Greek drama 
tists in tragedy, to human destiny as 
working in the dark lines of natural r 
lationships, shows, in the brightest era of 
Greek art, the survival of feelings nearly 
allied to the primitive naturalism. Nev 
ertheless, the cult of Athene, who of all 
divine personages was most completely 
dissociated from the occult influences of 
Nature, gained ground, and was the in- 
spiration of new humanities. 

Ilow inveterate those occult influences 
were down to the thirteenth century of 
the Christian era is indicated by the 
trong hold which, in that second twi- 
light of the mind, the black art of magic 
gained upon the human imagination, re- 
viving necromantic enehantments and 
maintaining the ancient conception of 
an inferno, in which, however, another 
dynasty had supplanted the Plutonian. 
The prevalent belief in astrology rested 
upon the implication that man’s life was 
but a part of the web of a universal 
destiny, and was determined by the stars 
under which he happened to be born. 
The divergence—a noticeable one—from 
the old naturalism was in the substitu 
tion of celestial influences, associated 
with luminaries, for those which were 
terrestrial and which worked in the 
darkness. Nearly allied to this belief 
in magic and much more closely allied 
to the provincialism of the primitive 
imagination was the medieval faith in 
reliquary miracles, with this notable dis- 
tinction, that their effectiveness was due 
to sainthood. At the very earliest stage 
of Christian belief, Heaven, never before 
accessible to men, save by special trans- 
lation, as in the eases of Moses and 
Elijah, was “opened to all believers.” 
This remote separation of the saints 
from those everlastingly doomed, or tem- 
porarily subjected to purgatorial flames, 
is in marked contrast to the earlier loca- 
tion of Paradise, into which Dives, in 
torment, could look and have speech with 
Lazarus. Still earlier there was not this 
separation; all went to one place. To the 
primitive imagination the idea of the 
near neighborhood of departed kindred 
seems to have precluded that of any dis- 
tinct abode of the dead. 
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In medieval pilgrimages to shrines and 
holy places, in the crusades for the 
recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
in knightly quests for the Holy Grail, 
there was an enthusiasm not only in it- 
self romantic, but one that, as in ancient 
visits to the Delphie Oracle, helped to 
ce velop a cosmopolitan or world sense 
which would finally dissipate the essen- 
tially provincial regard for any shrine 
or- oracle. The medieval world-sense of 
politics, as distinguished from the mod- 
ern national sense, in its very cos- 
mopolitanism, and in the favoring at- 
mosphere which it created for the 
development of art and the humanities, 
helped to make the Renaissance inevi- 
table and effective. 

The first realism was, on its purely 
naturalistic plane and within its in- 
sulated channels, intensely vital, as sure 
and relentlessly direct as instinct, as 
Nature herself. The imagination shaping 
its course had the values of its integrity 

its defects were in its limitations, pre- 
cluding the possibilities of art and of 
the higher humanity. Our departures 
from this primeval integrity have made 
human history —the record of human 
strength and weakness. Fallibility, not, 
as in instinetive procedure, mere limita- 
tion of faculty and vision, but positive 
vacillation and failure, has attended every 
step as the indispensable condition of 
advance. The objective realization of 
beauty in art stands out more firmly than 
anything else in the retrospect; but the 
realization of truth, in polities, literature, 
philosophy, and dogma, brings into view 
a long procession of masquerading phan- 
toms—some of them fixed in ghastly per- 
manence, while others appear and vanish, 
showing as much worth in their falling 
as in their emergence. One set of sym- 
bols is forever displaced by another, and 
there is a distinct value in the expedition 
of succession. 


To loiter with the old symbol, to cher- 
ish the lifeless token, like lingering at 
the grave of one who is not there but 
has arisen, is to put mere actualities in 
the place of realities. The actuality was 
one with the reality in the primitive 
naturalism; to us it is, or should be, a 
trivial accident. To cherish the pen 


which belonged to a great writer or wit 
which an important document was signed 
the sword of an eminent warrior, or th: 
ship which he led to a decisive victory 
the room in which a poet was bor: 
or happened to die, or any other relic 
betrays a lack of the historie sense a 
well as of imagination. 

The symbol which has played so im 
portant a part in thought and art is 
something more than a relic or token, 
something to be justly interpreted in its 
set time and place and for its relativ 
value. Words themselves are symbols, 
directly in their origin, and with indirect 
and notional meanings in their secondary 
use; and it is in these notional meanings 
that we must beware of their phantasmal 
tyranny. So any symbol may have its 
despotic misleading as well as its help- 
ful leading. It is the ready tool at one 
of true wisdom and of false sophistry. 
Modern science has by a jealous caution 
in its own field led the way to a new 
realism in which the imagination after 
long bewilderment has found its true 
centre of harmony with the natural and 
human world, a world which—if we may 
follow to the end the line of thought with 
which we set out—no longer harbors 
ghosts or ghostly trivialities. 

It is the world-sense, uplifted and 
illuminated, which has triumphed over 
the unreal phantoms of the mind and 
over the Powers of the air and of Dark- 
ness, embodying thus a free Christendom 
following the spirit of the Master. The 
near sense of life is realized in a brother- 
hood not confined within the bonds of 
natural kinship, as we hear the Master 
ask: “ Who are my brethren ?” 

Rousseau and Nietzsche were bewil- 
dering prophets, falling far short of 
this new realism. What shall be said 
of those eritics who would eall our 
writers of fiction from their world of 
psychical realities back to a masterful 
handling of elemental passions? Nat- 
ural relationships have inspired some 
of our finest fiction, treating of home 
and homely things. These relationships 
have themselves been psychically up- 
lifted and refined above the elemental 
plane. Our new humanities are devel- 
oped in that superstructure. 
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gs 

nal : 

it OUNG Abel was a childe, I wot, | here came a caulfe upon ye farm, 

Ip- Yy Whose miene was grave and sage. Quite younge and lene and spare 

’ "Twas plains that he had thought a “ day childe Abel's sturdie arm 

t 

ry. lott Vould lyft hym highe in ai 

; Despyte hys tender age. By slow degrees, but sure as fate 

) b 

= When onlie two, much tyme he spent | Ye caulfe grew unto cow’s estate. 
' 

ey On physical development. 

‘ : 
| 

ue | 

nd Each morninge when he gat hym uppe, 

AY He’d give a merrie shout, 

th And lyft hys small St. Bernard puppe 

rs \nd carrie hym about. 

Ye dogge was verie small at fyrst, 

1d But ate and grew lyke he would burst. 

ey 

d , ae 

: And though in tyme ye friendlie beast 

al Grew myghtie bigge and talle, 

m It irked not Abel in ye leaste, 

. it was so graduawl. 

wl Ye fulle-grown dogge younge Abel bore 

I With careless ease when onlie four. 

T 





f 

| . Before ve lad attained to tenne, 

, His spirit ‘gan to pant 

f For chaunece to fondle now and thenne 

l \ babie el phant 

. (\nd when a friende supplyed ye lacke 
. ‘ m, 

: Younge Abel bore it on hys backe. 

} Each day he deftlie held aloft 


Ye infante pachyderme, 
The whiyle hys spirit onlie scoffed 
To feel it kyck and squirme 





| 
As yere by yere ye creature grew 
| 


Stout Abel’s chest« expanded too. 
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I but record ye symple facts r— 
And nowise doe implie, 
That Abel's parents viewed hys acts . 
° 4 
Wyth a complaisant eye. e 
But chyldren who can tosse a cow : 
Are chided sparinglie, I trow 3 
ie 
HW YY 
; 
3 
7 
; 
. 
Whene’er he went to shutte a dore, 
And used noe force at alle, 
He'd pushe ye dore-sill off ye flore, 
Ye dore-frame through ye walle. 
And if he pressed a ladie’s waiste, 
Ye ambulance must come in haste. 
Hys house was soone a broken place, 
Hys wyfe were earlie dede; 
hus waxes >» muscle ) | Rs : 
Thu waxed ve mu + on thys be Vy, Despaire was writ upon hys face, 
Ss grows ye ré stri 4 i 
AS 8 yo ee unde. And bowed hys myghtie hede. 
And yet hys manhood gat no joy 
From power wythin hys hande. 
For whenne he raised a windowe-sash Ye moral is, that oft, my son, 
Ye everi pane was sure to smashe. Are ealy sthenies overdone. 
Doris’s Table Manners Waiting 
Wa was learning pretty table man- HEN Madame Francoise was about to 
ners. Her mother taught her, after she become a widow, a friend approaching 
had finished her grapes, how to dip the tips her, bathed in grief, said, ef madame, 
of her fingers into the water in her finge:- you are worn out. You need rest.” 
bowl, touch her lips and dry them daintily Madame rocked herself agitatedly awhile, 
on her napkin, then she gulped: 
‘Kars, too, mamma?” whispered Doris. “ When—when de ting ‘appens, me an’ * 
my childrens we will go for a little recrea- 
- tion!” 4 
Not the Same 3 
: Beyond Him 
A PARTY of tourists—* Ccokies,” as they ” ‘5 
are frequently called were grouped (¥* the occasion of the production of 
around the grave of Joseph Addison, in Lucia at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Westminster Abbey. One long-suffering last winter, a well-known clubman, who had 
woman was repeating to another, through taken a cousin from a Connecticut town to 
the means of an ear-trumpet, what the hear Donizetti’s great work, turned to his ; 
guide had said. As they passed, this was relative during the first intermission and ‘ 
shouted to the deaf one: “He says that inquired how he liked the opera. 


that is the grave of Edison, the great in- 
ventor and electric-light man.” 





“Oh, pretty fair,” said the visitor; “ but 
is the whole blamed thing in Latin?” 
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All Tangled Up 


Indian Frugality 


RESERVATION Indian was disconsolate 

over the breaking of his axe-handle. He 
laid his misfortune before the “ farmer” of 
the reservation, who, through pity, took a 
new handle from his private stock and ad 
justed it to the axe. 

The “farmer” then noticed that the axe 
was shockingly dull; so motioning the 
owner to turn the grindstone, he expended 
a half-hour’s time in sharpening the blade. 

When the rehabilitated axe was given to 
the Indian, he was childishly gleeful; but 
still lingered about, indicating by his ae 
tions that some feature of the transaction 
had not been adjusted. 

The “farmer” was a little annoyed, and 
called to an interpreter. ‘“ Ask the old 

‘ fellow what he wants now,” he directed. 

\fter an exchange of grunts and gestures, 
the inte rpreter announced, “ He wants 
twenty-five cents.” 

“ Twenty-five cents! What for?” 

“For turning the grindstone.” 


His Accent 


N American-born girl was boasting of her 
English ancestry in public, and said: 
“Grandpa has lived in this country over 
forty years, but he’s just as English in his 
accent as when he went to Oxford; for in 
stance,” she added, “ he still says horanges! 


The Switch-tree 


SMALL hoy Whose parents believed in 
the old proverb, Spare the rod and 
spoil the child,” ran into the house one day 
exclaiming, “Oh, Grandpa, come out here 
quick! Our switch-tree has a peach on it!’ 


Her Mistake 


HE manager of a business house in New 

Orleans not long ago engaged a new 
stenographer, a young woman who came 
bearing strong letters of recommendation 
from a friend in the North. 

The manager soon discovered that his 
new employée entertained some unique no 
tions of orthography; but, as the gallant 
Southerner says, her personality was “so 
engaging ” that he really hadn't the heart 
to rebuke her very severely. Finally, how 
ever, when the neweomer handed him a 
tvpewritten letter wherein she had spelled 
sugar “s-u-g-g-a-r,” he felt that the time 
ad come to take a firm stand 

‘I'm afraid this won’t do at all,” he said, 
ndeavoring to be sternly official. “1 can’t 
stand for ‘sugar’ in this form 

For a moment the young woman regarded 
the offending word critically Then her 
face brightened, and she said: 

‘Oh, how careless of me! _ I’ve left out 
the ‘h,’ haven’t 1?” 
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How He Knew 


PITTSBURG business man went to his 
market one day to purchase a barrel of 


apples for winter use. He ran across a bar 
rel of parth ularly large ones, on the top, at 
least He requested the dealer to turn the 


barrel over and open the other end. This 
was done, and the apples were found to 
be large and fine at that end also. The 
business man was just about to order them 
sent to his residence when an old farmer, 
standing near by, whispered, “ Look in the 
centre 

The barrel was emptied at the request 
of the business man and found to contain 
small and inferior apples, with the ex 
ception of those at each end. 

I’m much obliged to you,” said the busi- 
ness man, turning to the farmer. 

“I've got some nice ones | just brought 
in,” diffidently replied the old farmer, * and 
only ask fifty cents a barrel more than that 
man did 

‘Send me in two barrels,’ said the man, 
handing over his money and street address. 


‘Say,’ asked a bystander of the old 
farmer, after his customer had walked 
away, “ how did you know the apples in the 


centre of that barrel were no good? 
*Oh,” replied the old farmer, with a wink, 
“that was one of my bar’ls!’ 


O_p GENTLEMAN (half asleep) 
waiter; you may keep the change.” 





Tw 





Their Children 


WO young teachers in a_ prosperous 

kindergarten were much distressed over 
the wailing of a new scholar, who refused 
to be comforted. When his mother came at 
noon to take him home, he sobbingly ex 
plained the cause of his sorrow: * Miss 
Brown was there with all her children, and 
Miss Gardiner was there with all her chil 
dren, and I was the only little boy without 
my mother!” 


His First Lesson 


ITTLE Bobby had never been to Sunday 
school before, and came home wide-eyed 
and excited to relate his adventures to his 
mother. After giving a flattering account 
of his teacher he added: 
And she told me to learn the opossum’s 
creed.” 


Cow vs. Milkman 


PHILADELPHIA lawyer maintains an 

admirable stock-farm on the out 
skirts of the Quaker City. One day this 
summer some poor children were permit 
ted to go over this farm, and when 
their inspection was done each of them 
was given a glass of milk. 

The milk came from a 
$2500 cow. 

“How do you like it, 
boys?” asked an attendant, 
when the little fellows had 
drained their glasses. 

“Fine! Fine!” said one 
youngster, with a grin of 
approval. Then, after a 
pause, he added: 

“ | wisht our milkman kept 
a cow. 


Another Reason 


HE busy man stopped be- 
fore an_ office - building 
and leaped from his carriage. 
At the same moment an ambi- 
tious urchin ran _ forward 
and piped: 

“ Hey, mister, kin I hold 
yer horse 

“ No, you can’t!” snapped 
the busy man. 

“Won't charge y’ much, 
insisted the urchin. 

*I don’t care about the 
charge.” impatiently respond 
ed the man, throwing a 
blanket over his bony steed. 
“My horse will not run 
away.” 

‘Gee, mister, I didn’t 
think he’d run away!” 

“No?” 


ill right, “No. I thought he might 


fall down!” 
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A Dandy 


‘] wears a stovepipe hat, my frien’s (oh, my, but ain't 1 rain! 
An’ when 1 promenade s de streets I sports a stovepipe cane!” 


The Country Cousin 
BY WILBUR’ NESBIT 


M* cousin Alferd Williams, he He's got another, too. He'll say 


\in’'t had advantages like me * 1] went down street the other day 

My mamma says not to say “ain't” An’ then your answer's, “Just like me 
Buheause it gives my speech a taint) An’ vou keep savin’ that, you sec 

My cousin lferd—he don’t know lo everthing he says, an’ so 

\ thine about th’ latest show, He keeps on tellin’ where he'd go, 
Nor any of the latest jokes, Until he savs, real qui tlike 

Buheause he isn’t city folks! I saw a donkey on the pike 

But he knows lots of things to say An’ then the joke is, don’t vou sec 
One of ‘em rattles on this way You've got to answer, “ Just ‘ e! 


My cousin Alferd Williams. he 
x2 Is all the time a-catchin’ m 
uddin ame! : . 
Pudd Va : ‘ With jokes I never heard at all. 
Where vou goin’! als ) 1 
Down the lane!” ee ee ee Ae eee 


‘What's your name? 


, 


For papa, one time, where he grew 
. , ‘ To be a bov was count oo! 
An’ one is where you hafto say: an ae. ee ary, SON 
: ‘A But Cousin Alferd’s jokes is smart 
I saw a woolly worm to-day. ‘ “te ' 
ha? Gham 9 ek AO ante SEO Mies I'm goin’ to learn them all by heart: 
- 1©@ SE Ss. ore 9 , . . . 
> a ~ es. : An’ best of all the lot o’ his 
You say, “I two it,” then again 1 at TF meee ink aml ; 
He savs. “y three it 29 an’ you “o 8 Wha Say ia his one 1s 
Right on ahead, till first you know “ Where’'ve you been? 
You say, “J eight it!’ Soon’s you've spoke In my skin—I’ll jump out 
You see that minute where’s the joke! in’ you jump in!” 
I 

















“Git in the cyclone-cellar, quick, all 
of ye! Don’t you see the funnel-shaped 
cloud a-comin’?” 


In Kansas 








“Waal, lll be blamed! Nuthin’ 
but one of them new-fangled wagons 
kickin’ !” 





Church and State 


YOUNG curate, who was showing an 
(American girl through an old English 
cathedral, enjoyed her appreciation of a 


handsome lectern. The Bible rested on the 
outspread wings a powerfully wrought 
bronze eagle At the base of the lectern, 


another symbol of the Gospel was presented 
in the form of a great lion. 

The clergyman yielded to the temptation 
to banter the fair visitor a bit. 

‘We have a lion to watch the eagle,” he 
remarked 

* Yes,” flashed the answer, “ but the eagle 
stays on top.” 





‘‘Beating About the Bush” 


An Accident 


NUMBER of gay town boys were loafing 

in the only blacksmith shop in a town 
near Cincinnati when an old farmer came in 
with a horse he wanted shod. He seated 
himself to await the completion of the job, 
and the young men decided to have some 
fun at his expense. 

Accordingly they began to ask him all 
kinds of foolish questions, apparently be- 
fuddling the unsophisticated old man with 
their rapid fire. Finally he ventured to say: 
“ Boys, I had the funniest thing happen yes- 
terday you ever heard of.” 

“What was it, hayseed?” indecorously 
asked the leader of the boys. 

“Why, do you know, boys, that my best 
brindle cow was walking into the barn, 
when she slipped and strained her milk!” 

Silence reigned for one entire minute, 
after which the boys silently faded away, 
and the old man began to chuckle to himself. 


A New Conception of the Scotch Dialect 


Gomes years ago the college entrance re- 
quirements in English called for the 
“careful study” of four or five English 
classics, one of which was Carlyle’s Essay 
on Burns. The applicants for admission to 
a certain Pennsylvania college were asked 
to make an estimate of the literary value 
of Burns’s poetry. One aspirant for Fresh- 
man standing concluded his little essay with 
the following remarkable sentence: “ Burns 
would of been a far greater poet if he had 
not of used so much slang.” 
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‘* Bearding 


As to Memory 


Systems 
By Carlyle Smit! 


“ - is really marvellous,” the Professor 
was saying, “how remarkably well 
these memory systems work. Especially 


those in which you remember one thing by 
recalling another. As an example of the 
efficiency of this method, I recall meeting 
a friend on the street some years ago, 
in inviting me to call at his office some day 


who, 


about lunch-time, gave me his address 
as number ‘Twenty-nine Thomas Street. 
Neither of us happened to have a_ pencil 


handy, so I laughingly said that I should 
remember the address by associating it with 


the game of baseball. Since that day that 
number and street have been indelibly fixed 
in my memory. Thousands of other ad 


dresses since then have come and have been 


forgotten, but that one lingers on_ in 
memory, and doubtless will continue so to 


do until I pass over into the great beyond, 
where addresses are unknown.” 

“That’s all right,” retorted Cynicus. 
‘But in that very experience you merely 
prove my contention that such a system is 
obviously absurd. If there were any reason- 


able connection between that address and 
the game of baseball the scheme would be 
less preposterously ridiculous. It is the 


association in ideas that I 
objectionable.” 


utter absence of 
find 





Lion in 







his Den” 


“The trouble, my dear sir,” said the Pro- 


fessor, blandly, “is not with the memory 
system, but with your imagination. I am 
surprised that a man of your intelligence 
should fail at once to see the affiliation be 
tween Twenty-nine Thomas Street, and the 
game of baseball. Just put your mind on 
it for one moment. The numerals first. As 


you know, the game of baseball is played 
by a nine, and the results of the game are 


called the score. Well, there is your nine 
and your score, or, a score being twenty 
your desired twenty-nine. Got that?” 

The eynie had to confess that the idea 
had arrived. 

“Yes,” he said: “but how about the 


Thomas end of it?” 

“The Thomas end of it,” replied the Pro 
is the easiest part of the argument, 
as I will proceed to show you. You are of 
aware that the game of baseball is 
a development of the old game of rounders 
It is in part also an evolution of what you 
and T in our boyhood days used to call one 
old cat. Remember?” 

“Granted for the sake of the argument,” 
grinned the cynic. 

“Now it is undeniable by 
animal life,” continued the Professor, 
“that among the old cats there is no 
rounder like the Thomas cat, after having 
admitted, as you must, the truth of which, 
you can no longer deny the logical, nay, 


fessor, ” 


course 


students of 














Easter 


Decorations—A Suggestion 














the inevitable, 
Street 


association cf Twenty-nine 
Phomas and the game of baseball.” 
Simian, the club waiter, having performed 


he funetion for which he was summoned 


by the eynie, the stranger in town, turning 
to th Professor, observed that he, too, had 
a friend who once had an oflice at number 
(Twenty-nine Thomas Street 
‘1 wonder if it could have been the same 
man,” he added. 
What was your friend’s name asked 
Y Professor eagerly 
Wigglesworth replied the stranger. 
The Professor sighed deeply 
No.” he sai sadly, “that wasn't my 
friends name Fact is, and it is a strange 
thing in this connection, | never could for 
the life of me remember who the dickens it 
was gave me that address I was in hopes 
you were going to help me out.’ 


Not Intentional 


LIK Littl 


girl was very fond of pleasant 

days, and at the close of a heavy rain 
storm petitioned in her prayer for fine 
weather: when, the next morning, the sun 
shone bright and clear she became jubilant 
and told her prayer to her grandmother, 
who said, “ Well, dear, why can’t you pray, 


warmer to-morrow, 
will be better?” 


may be 
rheumatism 


to-night, that it 
so grandma’s 


\ll right, | will.” was the quick re 
sponse: and that night as she knelt she 
said, “OQ Lord, please make it hot for 


grandma.” 


Singing to the Pigeons ) 

| LIKE to think my 
The tunes I 

Phe 

And 


pigeons know 
sing them very low: 
near me in the sun, 

listen, one. 


come so 
seem to every 
that I 
make that 
But go on always, every day, 
\s soon as I begin to play. 


I sing the things 


(Jueer 


pretend 


have no end 


songs | 


(nd one song tells them they must do 
The least thing that I want them to | 
For I'm a wizard sly and old, 

Of purpose dire and power untold 
They must not dare to 
Or tly beyond the garden wall 
Unless IT tell them that they may 
And woe if any disobey! 


coo or 


eall, F. 


the wind is high 
about the sky, 
and off they go 
the wind to 


And sometimes when 
\nd clouds are blown 
i clap my hands 
More white clouds for blow 
They weave in rings against the light 
Their fluttering wings of dazzling white: 
And O—it makes me hare to sing 

The wind—and they—and everything! 


1 play that when IT want them to, 
They'll all fly home as pigeons do, 
To hear me sing what I pretend, 
That ne’er began and has no end. 
G. &. C. 












Illustration for “A Princess of Kent” 


SHE ARRAYED HERSELF IN SILENCE 
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